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FOREWORD 


I: February 1956 the First International Conference on Educational 
Research was held at Atlantic City. The vonference was sponsored by the 
American Educational Research Associatio thru its Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations and supported’ in part by UNESCO. This courageous 
venture brought together representatives of ]] countries (Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, England, France, Germany, Japan, United 
States, and U. S. S. R.) to discuss problems and possibilities of interna- 
tional cooperation in educational research. 

Outcomes of the conference included recommendations for improved 
communications among educational research workers. As a result of these 
recommendations I met with participants during the last day of the con- 
ference and tentative plans for this issue were made. The project was 
not undertaken without some misgivings. It is a considerable task to 
assemble an ordinary issue of the Review when chapter authors are all 
from the United States. ‘The problems of obtaining contributions of 
REVIEW style and caliber (translated where necessary) from all over the 
world, on the Review schedule, are formidable. At an evening meeting 
just before conference members scattered across the world, the project 
began to seem possible as well as desirable when Leo R. Fernig of 
UNESCO agreed to act as subchairman for Europe, assisting in obtaining 
contributors, and arranging for translations where necessary. The next 
day Victor H. Noll, Chairman of the AERA Committee on International 
Relations, consented to act as issue chairman despite other burdensome 


torial boara was obtained, and work began on the issue immediately. 

The discerning reader will discover that 10 languages have been used 
in the bibliogr-phies. The titles have been translated, but for the most 
part other bibliographical data have been left in the language of the 
country of origin; translation only makes finding a foreign-language 
reference more difficult. Unfortunately one of the languages not included 
is Russian; despite arduous efforts, no contribution was received from the 
U.S. S. K. 

Educational research in the United States was reviewed in the June 
1956 Review (Vol. 26, No. 3) entitled “Twenty-Five Years of Educa- 
tional Research.” That issue and this one provide a survey of the current 
status and most important developmexts in educational research on the 
world scene. 

Tt is hoped that this issue will prove of interest and value to members 
of the AERA and their colleagues abroad. 


Tom A. Lamke, Editor 
REVIEW oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


INTRODUCTION 


Is view of the fact that relatively few countries are represented in this 
issue, it is most gratifying to hare so much reported. To be sure, many 
references cited do not meet what would be regarded as rather liberal 
standards of educational research in the United States. Many seem rather 
obviously philosophical or even polemic in character. Also, it may prob- 
ably be assumed that the countries represented at the conference, and to 
a somewhat similar degree those included here, are the ones that have 
something to report. But allowing for these considerations, there still 
remains, taken altogether, a substantial body of apparently solid re- 
search material in the reports. This should be a matter of great satis- 
faction and encouragement to the members of the American Educational 
Research Association and to all those who are devoted to research as a 
method of attacking educational problems and achieving progress. 

One cannot help but be impressed also by the great variation in stand- 
ards or ideas of what constitutes research. This has already been alluded 
to in the preceding paragraph, but it deserves some further comment. 
In the guide sheet sent to all contributors, some criteria were offered as 
guides that would tend to restrict the material cited to what would gen- 
erally fall within the purview of regular issues of the Review. The ll 
categories which they regularly cover were given as a scheme of organi- 
zation. This was quite consistently adhered to by contributors. Also, us 
following statement was included: “Articles presenting conclusions ws, 
largely or solely on the opinions or judgments of the author do not fa 
within the purview of this issue.” In spite of these suggestions nt 
reports were cited which obviously violate this restriction. In a 
this may have been the result of a natural desire to make rani 
ing. It seems, also, to reveal a wide variation in — t piel 
stitutes research. In this country it is generally recognize sor Rank 
progress in education and psychology resulted when fen methods to 
philosophy, and applied Scientific rather than philosop vai we do not 
their problems. Whether this would follow in other rep oan so. In any 
know, but probably most members of the AERA would iem the nature, 
case, these variations and divergencies of viewpoint regarding lxzoblem 

purposes, and sphere of educational research present a very oa ids for 
in communication. They indicate a need for a meeting o E coni: 
continuing exchange of views, and for regular open channe TH js. dealt 
munication between research workers wherever they may hei e qp need 
of the Review may serve à very useful purpose in am wi 
for such communication and suggesing means for meeting it. (Ne or 
seem to be no doubt that the need exists, that there is iul 
communicating, that there is an interest in moving irae a 
there is a willingness to cooperate in widely scattered parts o eti 
Another respect in which the reports emphasize ge Bat 
respect to terminology. In some cases this is probably due a 
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part to the difficulties of translation into English. But even in the reports 
prepared in English-speaking countries strange terms appear now and 
then, and one suspects that meaning may sometimes be changed or lost 
because familiar words are used in unfamiliar ways or context. These 
language barriers are too well known to require discussion here, but 
experience with this international issue of the Review serves to give re- 
newed emphasis to the need for some thoro study of educational termi- 
nology in different countries and the production of an international dic- 
tionary in this field. ! , g . ee 

Finally, it should be said that while differences exist, substantial simi- 
larities and agreements are also evident in these reports. Among these are 
concern with much the same educational problems and needs in all coun- 
tries. Illiteracy, the slow learner, the teaching of the basic fundamentals, 
development of character and personality, problems of adjustment, coun- 
seling, selection, education of teachers, and the psychology of learning, to 
name but a few of those found in nearly every paper, bring out the 
similarity of the issues that face education everywhere today. 

If, as this issue of the Review strongly suggests, the fundamental prob- 
lems of education are the same in most countries, the differences which 
may cause misunderstanding and impede progress should certainly be 
brought out into the open, examined, and discussed. If this is done, most 
of them will probably either be resolved or gradually disappear. To 
accomplish this, continuous and free communication is needed. It is hoped 
that this issue of the Revizw may contribute to this objective. 

Especial thanks are due Lco R. Fernig of UNESCO who acted as 
regional chairman for continental Europe, and Ismael Rodriguez Bou, 
who accepted a similar responsibility for Latin America. Reviews from 
these two parts of the world are the results of their respective efforts, 
including translations where necessary, W. C. Radford assisted by obtain- 
ing the contribution from New Zealand. The chairman wishes also to 
express particular ^ppreciation to the editor of the Review, Tom A. 


Lamke, who did most of the preliminary corresponding and was of great 
assistance in the entire project. 


Victor H. Noll, Chairman 
Committee on Educational Research 


in Countries Outside the U. S. A. 


CHAPTER I 


Australia and New Zealand 


à 


Section A: Australia 


W. €. RADFORD* 


Ix AUSTRALIA, educational research is undertaken in universities, state 
departments of education, teachers colleges, the Commonwealth Office of 
Education (COE), and the Australian Council for Educational Research 
(ACER). The growth of university departments of education since World 
War II has led to an increased volume of research work. Relatively little 
work is reported in book form, and as there is no journal devoted specif- 
ically to research, what appears in print is restricted in quantity and is 
often presented in too condensed a form for proper appraisal. This survey 
draws on mimeographed materials and on articles and abstracts in books 
and journals. . 
There is no central repository for abstracts ‘nor any microfilming 
service for distribution overseas of unpublished research studies. Within 
Australia, interlibrary loans provide some help. The ACER (2) dis- 
tributed in 1953 a list of theses in university ‘libraries in Australia and 
published one supplement in 1955. Since 1950 the COE (15) has pre- 
pared an annual listing of research entitled Educational Research Being 
Undertaken in Australia which since 1952 has included selected abstracts. 
State departments are concerned mostly with research into their ond 
administrative problems, the COE with questions related to its potes 
functions, and the ACER with matters of Australian significance: that 
: ae “alties altho there are signs tha 
universities have not developed specialties a Tho © devoted solely to 
they are tending to do so. No center in Australia is x N 
research into a particular area of education altho the er eee 
devoted to test developmént and research and the Universi hild develop- 
land has a remedial education center. There are af yet-ho enue iium 
ment centers, The growth of departments of psychology in the nd 
has led recently to greater interest in the social psychology of e ues ae 
In general, Australia has few trained research workers engage« m + 
Search since many of those with the necessary training move into e 
ministrative work in which time and opportunity for research are limited. 
University staffs have varied in productivity, and most of their time a 
Spent in supervising and. guiding students, very few of whom move 1m 
mediately into research work. 
Many important areas of education have rece 
print. There is an absence of studies of the administrativ 
work of a general sociological nature, and very little attention 


ived scant attention in 
e process, little 
given to 


* The author is indebted to T. S. Duff and M. Dunstan for assistance in compiling the NAHEN 
which this review is based. 
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problems of methodology. Little has yet been attempted in integrating 
completed research work or determining its implications. In general, it 
is still true that Australian research is not strongly influencing Australian 
practice. Few experimental studies are -eported; the majority of the work 
done is by survey, and the use of the more recently devised technics 
of research is still rare. 


Adninistration 


Butts (9) presented a survey of assumptions underlying Australian 
education and of their observed effects, following six months of observa- 
tion as a Fulbright scholar. The administrative process in Australia— 
the effects of centralized administration and the place of the private 
and church schools, for example—has not otherwise been critically ex- 
amined. Research into aspects of administration has been chiefly (a) 
descriptive surveys, (b) predictions of enrolments, (c) studies of wastage 
of talent, and (d) anaiyses of defects in facilities. 

A general description of the operation and administration of aspects 
of compulsory education.in Australia was prepared by the Australian 
National Cooperating Body for Education and published by UNESCO 
(68). A more comprehensive account of Australian education, prepared 
mostly by the COE, app.ared in the Commonwealth Year Book (1. 
Illustrative of other descriptive matter are COE bulletins dealing with 
such subjects as guidance services (13), and the ACER survey of non- 
government schools (57) and its Review of Education in Australia 1948-54 
(36). The state of government secondary schools in New South Wales was 
reviewed by the teachers federation of that state in evidence before a 
committee of inquiry (43). 

All state departn.ents are engaged for practical reasons in predicting 
future enrolments. For example, the Queensland Department of Public 
Instruction (50) estimated that by 1961, it would require 25 new high 
schools and 36 new secondary “tops” to primary schools, and over 
1100 additional teachers for such schools. The COE (16) forecast an en- 
rolment of 43,000 in Australian universities in 1962— an increase of 45 
percent over the 1955 figures. A great deal of important work is never 
published but forms the basis of administrative policies. 

Brown (6) made a careful study of the holding power of high schools 
in Sydney and found academic high schools had greater holding power 
than other types. Continuation in secondary schools, among boys of equal 
ability, was related to father's occupation. Ii: order of importance boys 
gave their reasons for leaving schooi as lack of success in study, desire 
for independence, irrelevance of school, and financial hardship. At the 
tertiary level, Hohne (28, 29), Olson (45), and others were concerned 
with academic failures a. universities and po:nted out high failure rates. 
Studies within technical schools in New South Wales also indicated high 
rates of loss there (36). 
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MR de gen and overlarge classes were publicly reported 

ei poe. p of these was a survey made by the Victorian 

LE ^ J nom 500 schools, in which 32 percent of classes 

fem (3) E in New South Wales the teachers federa- 

A row: 1 hat 16 percent of secondary classes had more than 

d pils each in 1955, 33 percent having more than 40 each. 

B ser change in administrative practice in this period was decen- 

1 some aspects of administration in New South Wales fol- 

lowing a five-year experiment in one area. No empirical evidence was 

presented, the decision being based on observation and administrative 
assessment of its value (79). 


Curriculum 


qur Mi NE discussion of principles and technics of curriculum 
Mi dum oni Tost studies were concerned with subjects or grouping of 
Ug a critical analyses were rare. Schonel: (62) and Wheeler (71) 
nn a general principles of curriculum building with particular 
aene a meae needs and desirable ‚gutcomes, and Connell (17) 
bullding, ed the use of laboratory workshops for cooperative curriculum 
NW dore comprehensive „study made of actual offerings was that 

shed by the ACER (3) in English und Arithmetic for the Australian 


Chi : : : 
iie ld. After an analysis of courses in English and arithmetic used in the 
States, of teaching practices, an 


children ; d of test results from some 30,000 
hildren in Grades III thru VIII, it repor 


ted wide variation in expectation 
and achievement at comparable ages, in time allotments, and in teaching 
practices. 


P eoi published attention ha 
€ opics or subjects. For examp s 
Pie experiment. lacking in research precision, à 

aining used group procedures in social studies lessons 1n Grades III 
thru VIII and found them workable in the primary school. Rayner (58) 
investigated the knowledge of civic matters of children at an age just 
before the end of compulsory schooling and found unexpected ignorance 


ef er common social concepts. 

ui eS of comparative studies, the Queensland Department of 
ea pareri (52, 53, 54) assessed the achievement in arithmetic, 
svil des and spelling of children in Queensland schools and found that 
yllabus changes had no: led to deterioration in quality of work. 


s been given to social studies than to 


le, Rogers (59) reported a sug- 
in which teachers in 


> 


f > : * 
Educational Measurement 


The à i x PT 
r ine re was: constent appraisal of the validity and reliability of measur- 
, testin ruments, and improvement in the quality of test manuals and 
g practice, but little reported work on fundamental questions of 
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measurement, on the application of advanced statistical technics. or on 
the development of new tools or procedures. . " 

Accepted practices were called into question. Keats (33), in a care j 
examination of distributions of scores cn standardized tests, found that 
they could be represented adequately by the Beta Function; he discussed 
the dependence of mean and variance in such distributions, and pointed 
out that this could invalidate the use of currently used technics, Spearritt 
and Keats (65) reported on longitudinal comparisons of IQ's on com- 
parable tests at different ages, and arising from these, recommended the 
use of percentile norms rather than standard score IQ's. 

Testing programs yielding valuable results for guidance Were reported 
by Spearritt (64), who worked with 18-year-old National Service trainees, 
and by the Queensland Department of Public Instruction (56) which 
periodically checked the effectiveness of its guidance battery. 

Hohne (28, 29) related test and prior examination results of universily 
students in Melbourne to their later university success. Philp and Cullen 
(48) investigated the rslation of age and academic success af entrants 
to the University of Sydney, and Sanders (61) continued his work in 
the same field, presenting a comprehensive review of studies ade in 
Australia and elsewhere. 

Typical of other work on measurement technics were Howie's examina- 
tion (31) of the Burt ande Thurstone methods of factorizing data, and 


Gault’s factorial study (23) of the WISC. 


Educational Psychology 


Examples cited below are typical of the v 
in this general area. 


Pentony .(47) fourd that there was a positive relationship between a 
democratic home environment and sociability and constructiveness in the 
nursery school, that recent arrivals from European covntries tended to be 


more authoritartan, and that children from such families tended to be 
withdrawn in play center situations. 


Debus (20) reported age 
and four-year-olds studied 


aried specific work reported 


lateral dominance in groups 
of 100 cases of stammer, 100 cases of dyslalia, and 100 randomly chosen 
normal children. He found no association between dominance and speech 
defects. 

Wyeth (78), Eymard (22), and others studied as 
of school children. using the Trvon “Guess Who?? 
ometric questions. The outstanding findings were that leaders or accepted 
children are those who can identify with and supply the needs of others 
in the school situation, and that rejected children are those who hinder 
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the group. Wheeler (73) presented a careful analytic study of Western 
Australian adolescents centered around popularity and status, pointing 
out that there were differences between the characteristics favored within 
and outside the classroom. 

Staff and students of the Department of Education, University of 
Queensland, under Schonell’s guidance studied the incidence of back- 
wardness and dullness in many Queensland schools. For example, Meddle- 
ton (39) studied three large schools in Brisbane in which general back- 
wardness (attainment 85 percent or less of normal for chronological age) 


was found in 11 percent of children. 


Educational Sociology 


Studies in this area have so far been fragmentary and uncoordinated, 
but there is growing interest in educational sociology. 
Collins (11) surveyed the intelligence of Tasmanian 
and found negative correlations between intelligence an 
zero correlations between intelligence and birth order, and significant 
differences between the average intelligence of occupational groups. 
Crane (19), after studying reports of gang membership in their adoles- 
cent years given by teachers college students at Armidale, New South 
Wales, concluded that gangs do not necessarily arise only in subnormal 
or borderline environments, nor is membership in them a symptom of 
predelinquency. In a later article (18), based on work with children, he 
concluded that, between the ages of 10 and 14, boys tend to gang mem- 
bership more than girls because they tend to identify less during those 
ages with a male adult with whom they are In close contact. =, 
Greig (24) studied the job expectations of d hi, imb ed 
technical schools (ages about 14 or 15) and fouti m an nn 
parents able to make realistic choices based on knowledge oi J0DS, 


qualifications for tham, or of abilities needed. : i inema 
Studies of reading habits, radio listening. and pecie at ign 
were reported. Typical of these were two studies by Wyer dinal sant 
listening, one a cross-sectional (77) and the other a Tongituc Tt a 4 
(76). Changes with age were reported in the kind of program pape 
The work of the Department of Psychology in the University of * nd 
bourne broke new ground for Australia. Oeser and Hammond (45) m 
Oeser and Emery (44) reported sophisticated analyses of a comp ex 
collection of data related *o family attitudes. family structure, social gan 
child upbringing, and school climate in (a) a Protestant group 77 : 
middle-class suburb in Melbourne, and (b) a rural area in Victoria. Te 
studies are distinctive both in their technics of data collection, and in the 
ingenuity and logical intensity of the analyses made of the data. Their 
implications for education lie in the demonstrations given of the relation 
of (a) parental and teacher attitudes to child behavior, and (b) the 
child’s perception of the school and its task to his attitudes toward school. 
11 
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school children, 
d size of family, 
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Guidance and Counseling 


No specific studies were reported. Related studies with implications 
for guidance, reported elsewhere, are those of Hohne (28), Olson (46), 
Greig (24), Kemp (34), Spearritt (64), and the Queensland Department 
of Public Instruction (56). 


Mental and Physical Development 


There have been no longitudinal studies yet completed in Australia, 
and, as in other areas, there are no integrated programs based on a 
definite research plan. The nature of the work being done is illustrated 
by the following examples. 

Kemp (34) studied a group of 243 children in two secondary schools 
in New South Wales and concluded that slightly more than 50 percent 
exhibited a relatively stable IQ from year to year. The remainder were 
less stable, some fluctuating 20 to 30 points of IQ. 

Burge (8) prepared and normed tests of running speed, eye and hand 
coordination, agility, spring, strength, and endurance. Growth in general 
physical ability increased from 9 thru 13 years of age (as far as this 
study went). Information was given about sex differences and the relation 
of physical ability to many other factors. Physical ability appeared to 
play a much more significant part in the life of a boy than of a girl. 


Language Arts 


Attention was devoted principally to reading, spelling, and vocabulary 
as they affect school practice and standards. There were studies of stand- 
ards, of technics, and of methods for improving results. Following are 
illustrative examples. 

Horwood (30) discussed the principles to be used in the study of the 
vocabulary of school readers and applied these*to a Tasmanian reader. 
Anderson (1) and Pond (49) analyzed the vocabulary of several readers, 
and Pond the content also, pointing out differences between different 
reading books in current use in schools. Wheeler (72) compared the 
reading speed of Australian and American children on the basis of 
published norms and concluded that Australian speeds were slower. 

The Queensland Department of Public Instruction (51) reported an 
evaluation of the results of teaching reading by whole word and by phonic 
methods. Neither method produced clearly superior results, but the general 
conclusions favored the whole-word niethod because of such matters as 
increased interest in reading. 

Matthews (38) surveyed methods of teaching spelling to Grades V, VI, 
and VII in 11 South Auscralian schools. Teachers’ methods varied con- 

siderably, and recommendations me on the replies given to a question- 
naire gave emphasis to more child-centered methods. Walker (70) ex- 
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bag the value of pretesting in spelling in 52 classes from Grades II 
ee Nene in Western Australia and concluded that it was an 
PE cu t ue s of presenting words of average difficulty provided it was 
ved by organized specific learning. McDonald (35) reported that 

the percentages of words accurately spelled in compositions by South 
Australian children rose from 94.5 in Grade II to 08.7 in ^us VII 
The ACER (4) reported in bulletins the results of an intensive andy 
of the speech of 24 children from an industrial suburb. In addition to 
other analyses, a vocabulary of the 480 most common words used in 
speech by these children was compiled and compared with other vocabu- 
lary lists. When classified by function, differences were found between the 
sexes in the use of speech and its relation to other characteristics of the 
children (5). Schonell and others (63) reported a detailed study of the 
oral vocabulary of the Australian worker based on recordings and inter- 


views, carefully analyzed and classified. 


Mathematics 


ment in a South Australian primary 


Cawte (10) reported an experir 
f arithmetic by the regular motivated 


school which raised the standard o 
vas af speed and accuracy tests. 

Nay (42) demonstrated that c 
every week as is normally the practice were not 
arithmetic after 24 weeks than classes similar in a 
one-third less teaching. 

The Department of Public Instruction in Queensland (55) determined 
for Queensland children in Grade III the relative difficulty of basic 
multiplication and division facts and of the relevant decade -addition 
and subtraction facts, and found they did not always conform to the 


findi : 
ndings of overseas investigators. 


lasses taught arithmetic every day of 
appreciably better at 
bility receiving about 


Science 
k in this field. Meyer (40) repor!2d 


that biology was taught in less than 20 percent of secondary schools in 
New South Wales, to about 12 percent of secondary-school pupils. Meyer 
(41) also reported the tendency at Leaving Certificate level in New South 
Vales to reserve biology.for the less eble students. Harris (27) made a 
en e. d investigation into nature study in Grades III and IV 
Mk, oa pe Wales and claimed improvements in knowledge and under- 
fan id es es a carefully prepared curriculum. Woods (74) showed that 
children des Spee terms used in course textbooks were not known to 
et n ra whom the texts were recommended, and that these texts 

eavy burden of words not included in Thorndike word lists. 


There is a surprising lack of wor 
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Research Methods 


Keats (33) discussed problems of transformation of distributions to 
make mean and variance independent, suggested a new index of test 
reliability, and drew attention to the need for care in using many accepted 
technics ‘of data analysis because so many of the assumptions underlying 
them were not maintained by the usual distributions of test scores. 

Dunn, Keats. and Spearritt (21) drew attention to the unavoidable 
negative correlations between initial IQ and improvement in IQ between 
first and second testing with tests having artificially equated variances. 

Hohne (28) reported the use of pattern analysis as one way of attempt- 
ing to improve prediction of university succe He discussed. also, 
methods of using group Rorschach protocols for similar prediction and 
found global assessments more fruitful than checklists. 

Reports by Oeser and Hammond (45) and Oeser and Emery (44) in- 
cluded numerous indexes and scales derived from their data on social 
structure, family struere, attitudes toward school, child adjustment, and 
the like. Their work is a fruitful source for ideas and procedures for use 
in inquiry into the social psychology of education. Family structure, for 
example, was classified, as a result of child responses to a set of simple 
questions about who does what in the home, into hushand autocratic, wife 
autocratic, autonomic, ana syncrelic, and these patterns were then related 
to many aspects of child life and adjustment (45). The matrix sorter de- 
vised by Hammond (26) has been used to advantage in the economical 
analysis of many matrixes of variables. 


Special Programs 


Altho there are many provisions for handicapped children and other 
special groups, these programs are rarely evaluated by direct methods. 
Subjective assessment still plays a large part in decision about methods, 
organization, or continuation of programs. 

Jones (32) examined the high-school records of bright pupils selected 
in certain New South Wales primary schools for special opportunity 
classes in the Classes V and VI. The pupils tended to remain longer at 
se ondary school than the remainder of their generation. but no longer 
than a similar group matched on age, intellectual ability. and school 
attainments prior to high-school entrance. 

Brereton. working in the COE, studied educational problems associated 
with hard-of-hearing children. Sha developed’ measures for assessing the 
achievement of children in certain educational fields taking into account 
ave. degree of hearing loss, and intelligence (15). 

Thodv (66) analyzed the university records of students who first 
he examinations 10r matriculation to the University of Melbourne 
than normally accepted by the university for entrance. 
re was a minimum level of success on the matricu- 


passed the 
at an age lower 
He concluded that the 
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ipe examination below which such students should not proceed im- 
mediately to the university but should spend at least another year at 
school. i 


Teacher Personnel 


es sl Eoee = Set have heet major problems in 

1 . No exact appraisal of the effectiveness 

x either was made, and research in the area, altho it increased, was 

j isappointing in quantity and often lacking in exact relevance to success 
on the job. 

ale ra ditur ied Due seme i» x lh 

g s, ittle change in a wide 

range of attitudes as: ssed at the beginning and end of a two-year course. 

Wyeth (75) found that for over 1000 student teachers “in teachers 

colleges in Australia the best liked teachers were those who were friendly, 

helpful, of good teaching ability, cheerful, patient, tactful, considerate, 

porary good mixers with students, strict, and good disciplinarians. 

ane less liked were harsh, cruel, overstrict, sarcastic, nagging, and 

g. s 

McIlroy and Ritter (37) examined the socioeconomic background of 


s : ' : R 
tudent teachers in Victorian teachers colleges in 1951 and found that 
1 would not be improved 


in (ner: » A 
general they came from employee groups anc 
by becoming teachers. 


in e ; 5 tae 
Fe economic status above their own families 
a students came from homes of a higher socioeconomic level than 
did male students. Rural areas provided more students than the metro- 


politan area. 

Turner (67) reported that Sydney Teachers College students with two 
years’ training there performed on the ETS National Teacher Examina- 
tions as well as a four-year trained group in 2] institutions in the United 
istos; ke ciim trus Sonn in Syc istinclly superior to 
the United States groap. 

Representative of discussions of cou 
Shears (60), who described an integrated tw 
for student teachers in a teachers college in Me 
grate history, principles, and psychology. 


Iney was d 


rses was one by St. Ellen and 
o-year course in education 


Ibourne, designed to inte- 


Conclusion 

during the period under review to 
ation, the major published work in 
ersity of Melbourne. The social 
teachers college classrooms 


Increasing attention was given 
aspects of social psychology of educ 
this field emanating from the Univ 
r dynamics of learning situations in school and 
ban: examined by postgraduate students and by staffs of teachers colleges 
a ern A number of publications dealt with historical 
Moret T ch as the growth of the centralized and Catholic systems, the 

of leading Australian educators, and the development of secondary 
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education; these are not reported here but constitute a considerable body 
» = x " x Di 

of material. Attention was also given to teachers, their origin, assessment, 
and training. x ` . , 

Current interest in the needs of a technological society is drawing 
increasing altention to questions of conservation of human talent, the 
nature of secondary education, and the purposes and effectiveness of 
university education. Care will be needed in the next decade to ensure 
that kindergarten and elementary education are not neglected. 

At the present time probably the outstanding complex of problems 
requiring coordinated study are those relating to the content of secondary 
education. 
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Section B: New Zealand 


GEORGE W. PARKYN 


Compreuensive surveys of the education system appear in the Annual 
Reports of the Minister of Education. These reports present basic statistics 
of education at all levels, and review special administrative problems. 


Administration 


Some of the more notable of the studies in administration were con- 
cerned with the provision of school buildings (42), character training in 
(43), the supply of teachers (43), 


3). Estimates of the future school 
population have also received careful attention (41, 53). 


pulsory education in New Zealand 


cing compulsory education laws 
(70) were analyzed by Campbell and Parkyn: the relationship between 


ns of organization in New Zealand 
were carefully examined in a symposium on administration (57) ; parents’ 
attitudes toward coeducation were surveyed (68); and Roth’s biography 


of George Hogben (61) threw light on the character and career of the 


first director of education. The changing role of inspectors was assessed 
by Ball and Campbell (6). 


Curriculum 


The work of syllabus revisior 


1 committees is dercribed in several of the 
Annual Reports of the Depart 


ment of Education (41, 42, 43). 


Educational Measurement 


Fieldhouse’s standardization of reading tests (24, 25) and arithmetic 
tests has enabled national norms to be compiled; comparisons were made 
between New Zealand and Australian children. Spelling attainment was 
surveyed (62), and the fading of arithmetic skill was investigated (64). 


aptitude. Fitt (26) suggested certain modifications j 
Revised Stanford-Binet Scale so that they would be applicable in New 
Zealand. and Fitt and Rogers (28) studied the sex factor in intelligence 
test scores. Walters (77) presented Wechsler-Bellevue test results of 
denn inmates. The possibility of a decline in the general level of in- 
iens in the community was considered by Bernardelli (12). 
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Educational Psychology 


The development of the ideal self and the growth of ideas of morality in 
New Zealand children were described by Havighurst and others (31). 
The emergence of ideas of social differentiation and their relationship to 
moral qualities were studied by Congalton (19) and Jeffery (33); and 
Parkyn (56) traced the relationship between the ethos of the English 
“public school” and the New Zealand high school. The relationships be- 
tween ethnocentrism and factors, such as intelligence and religion, were 
examined by Campbell (17). The use of Thurstone’s technics to measure 
attitudes toward aliens was demonstrated by Fitt (27), and a careful study 
of the degree to which attitudes toward aliens could be changed by the 
presentation of informative materials was made by McCreary (37). 
Attention was given to the influence of leisure-time activities upon the 
people (1, 14, 66). Temperamental components 
1 the influence of intelligence and certain 
aslic achievemen* at the university were 
al to investigate the 


personality of young 
of personality (3, 4) and 
temperamental factors upon schol : 
studied by Adcock (2). Ritchie used Rorschach materi 


basic personality of Maori children (50). p * 


Educational Sociology 


ducational and social effects of 


Considerable work was done upon the e 1 5 
ean cultures in New Zealand; 


contacts between the Maori and the Europ a 
cultural factors influencing the relative performance of both Maoris and 


i i i 76). The 
Eu intelligence also received attention (5. ) 
qp. a Maori people was considered 


rol ; loping the s 
& ok fhe sind: ju doye cP oa 1 and educational analysis of the 


(43, 58). Beeby (10) made a sociologica s 
problem of aie up a school system in Western Samoa. Studies of the 


assimilation of recent migrants from Europe were reported (30, 78). Con- 
galton (20) and Cengalton and Havighurst (21) investigated the social 
status of different occupations and compared the New Zealand and 


English rankings of the same groups of occupations. 


Guidance and Counseling 
es was reviewed by Hunter (32) and 


Winterbourn (83). Beaglehole (7) and Beaglehole and Ferguson (8) 
made a careful study of factors causing mental ill-health in New Zea- 


land and showed th» need for guidance services. 


The growth of psychological servic 


Mental and Physical Development 


. The New Zealand Department of Health (48) reported that striking 
increases in the height and weight of children at all ages from 6 to 15 
years took place in the two decades between 1934 and 1954. An important 
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biometrical study of the eruption of permanent teeth was made by Leslie 
) als \ A à | 
(34), and the incidence of physical defects among high-school pupils 
received some attention (9). . 

White (79) produced a penetrating study of the influence of literature 
upon the mental growth of a child from age two to five. Campbell re- 
ported on the emergence of heterosexual interests in early adolescence 
(15), and on the influence of age upon social acceptability (16). Reports 
on personality change after frontal lobe surgery were presented by 
Rogers (60). 


Language Arts, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, and Mathematics 


The various stages thru which skill in different aspects of written 
composition develops were investigated by Ford (29). The teaching of 
mathematics to high-school pupils of average ability was analyzed by 
Murdoch (40), and Coe and Coe (16) showed how the expressive values 
of children’s art can be carried thru to adolescence. 


Research Methods 


At the Uppsala Symposium on Psychological Factor Analysis in 1953 
(74), which marked an important step forward in the field of factor 
analysis, Whittle (86) presented a method of estimating in one stage 
both the loadings of the factors in tests and the factor values possessed 
by the people tested. 


Special Programs 


Not enough research h 


as been carried out in any one special area for 
trends to be noted: 


nevertheless, several significant investigations have 
been made. In the field of rural education, the problems of consolidating 
small primary"schools were carefully studied by’Parkyn (55), a historical 
account of efforts to define the problems of agricultural education was 
produced by Wild (82). and the problems of the small rural high school 
were elucidated by Thom (67). 

Higher education has been much concerned with the future requirements 
of various professions; e.g., medicine (73), engineering (50), and archi- 
tecture (51). Dick and others (23) analyzed the academic record of 
science graduates. The method of accrediting high-school students for 
entrance to the university came under, review (71. 7 81), and the work 
of extramural students was assessed’ (75). The provision of residential 
halls for students was examined by Turner (69). 

The needs and the care of crippled children (63), the mentally defective 
(46). the emotionally matadjusted (49), and children with speech defects 
(22) received considerable attention: and many aspects of delinquency 
were the subject of inquiry (11, 35, 36, 38, 39, 44, 52, 51). 
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Teacher Personnel 


A considerable body of unpublished material relating to the appoint- 
ment and the training of teachers was summarized in the reports of 
Consultative Committees (45, 47) ; the Annual Reports of the Minister of 
Education provide much information relating to the problems of the 


d grading and appointment of teachers (41, 42). 
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CHAPTER II 


Canada 
ROBERT W. B. JACKSON 


" 
To UNDERSTAND the nature and purpose of educational research in 
Canada and its organization, some knowledge of the structure of Canadian 
education is essential. Canada has a federal system of government, which 
gives some uniformity and unity politically. but in education the com- 
exceptions do exist, 


ponent parts- the provinces—reign supreme. Some 
ey > the pane of the education es Indians (likely soon to be returned 
provinces) and of Eskimos, and a carefully exercised interest 
(larg y financial) in vocational education. But for the most part educa- 
tion from kindergarten to the postgraduate level is a provincial malter, 
r jealously guarded. Pertinent to the present 
discussion is the note that the federal National Research Council has no 
section, or even a minor division, dealing with education. 
Among the 10 provinces, the organization of education 
more by diversity than by uniformity. While this opens intriguing vistas 
for educational research, at the same time it imposes severe limitations 
upon research at a national level. For instance. some provinces (e.g« 
British Columbia, Manitoba) have a single public school system; other 
Provinces (Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario) have what are known as 
Separate Schools (denominational, Roman Catholic or Protestant); one 
Province (Quebec) has a completely dual system (Catholic and Protes- 
tant); and the newest province (Newfoundland) has a sort of fourfold 
system of education, with schools belonging to each of the major religious 
denominations. Canada has two official languages, English and f rench. 
In some provinces, however, English is the sole medium of instruction 
and communication at’one or all school levels; in others, ^ne system of 
schools may be largely French-speaking 


and the other largely English- 
Speaking; in still other provinces attempt 


and these provincial rights are 


is marked 


’ s are made to use both languages 


i mediums of instruction and communication. As a matter of interest to 
those partial to historical research, in at least one province (Ontario) 


the schools have also in the distant past used German, Gaelic, and one or 
more of the several Indian languages. Ages of compulsory attendance 


differ; so do school terms, number of years in the complete school pro- 
gram (11 to 13). organization of schools (the plans include 8-5, 6-3-3, 
O5 Ec : À 
6-2-7, 7-4, and other interesting combinations } . curriculums, and numerous 
sting 


other features. 
Research at the National Level 


al research at the national level 
by its absence. The Dominion 
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Bureau of Statistics (operated under the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce) does have an Education Division, which in turn has a Research 
Section, but by custom and regulation the efforts of the Division are 
directed almost entirely to the collection and publication of educational 
statistics. As previously noted, the National Research Council does not 
participate in or grant funds for educational research. Nongovernmental 
agencies, however, have established something of a national organization. 
The Canadian Teachers Federation established a small Research Division 
in 1953, and the Canadian Education Association (a voluntary organiza- 
tion of provincial educators and administrators) has for many years given 
research grants thru its Research Council (formerly the Canadian Council 
for Educational Research). The Canadian Education Association is one 
of three associations which in 1953 set up the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, the other partners being the Canadian 
Teachers Federation and l'Association Canadienne des Educateurs de 
Langue Française (the Association of French Language Educators). The 
Canadian Education Association has also sponsored ad hoc research com- 
mittees such as those on school health and on practical education. These 
arrangements by nongovernmental agencies, however, constitute more of 
a national headquarters than a national organization for educational re- 
search. 


Research at the Provincial Level 


With but two exceptions, educational research at the provincial level 
is conducted largely by university departments, schools, faculties, or 
colleges of education. Even this is not fully developed since the tradition 
in many provinces has been for teacher education and other courses in 
education to be a function of the provincial departments of education, 
not of the universit‘es. As a consequence, few provincial universities have 
an adequate supply of either staff or students to conduct competent educa- 
tional research. The mutually highly beneficial, and necessary, interaction 
of graduate students in education and of educational research is too well 
known to need comment. 

The two exceptions referred to above are the recently established 
(1953) Alberta Advisory Committee on Education Research (a joint 
~enture of the University of Alberta, the provincial department of educa- 
tion, and the provincial associations of trustees, teachers, and parents), 
and the Department of Educational Research of the Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, established 25 years ago under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which undertakes studies for the Ontario 
Department of Education. In part these are university organizations also, 
it will be noted. 

Many provincial departments of educztion do have research sections 
or divisions, often associated with a curriculum branch.. The division 
in the British Columbia Department of Education, known as the Division 
of Tests, Standards, and Research, is perhaps the biggest and best known 
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of these. Relatively few of these organizations, however, conduct educa- 
tional research at the level recognized as desirable in other countries. 
. Somewhat similar in nature and function are the committees or sec- 
tions of provincial and local teachers organizations, school inspectors 
associations, guidance officials groups, and more general associations 
» like the Ontario Education Association (which established a Research 
Section in 1954). These committees and other ad hoc bodies are engaged 
largely in fact-finding studies or the collection of educational statistics 
and matters of a like nature, but not in what is normally termed educa- 
tional research. In fact, if the definition of some authorities were used, of 
pure educational research as contrasted with applied, practically none 


i ' of the efforts of such groups would qualify. 


Research Journals 


al research. The journals 


There is no national journal of education 
research articles of local 


of teachers and trustees organizations do carry 
concern; the Department of Educational Research, University of Toronto, 
publishes bulletins and other research series sporadically ; the new 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research is to be published quarterly; 
the one issue each year of the University of Manitoba Faculty of Educa- 
tion Research Bulletin has been devoted to educational research; and the 
Canadian Education Association from time to time ‚publishes articles on 
educational research in an issue of Canadian. Education. But to secure 
truly national coverage in a professional journal, a Canadian researcher 
would have to seek publication in one of the British or American research 
journals. The need foı a national journal is widely recognized and rather 
keenly felt, but- it would be difficult to establish such a journal. To yeo 
vide adequately for coverage in both English and French would in itse 


be a problem of major proportions. 


Emphasis in Research 


nal research in Canada appears to be 


The major emphasis in educatio pears I 
achievement, and opinions; on 


on normative surveys of intelligence, a en 
mental test construction and use (including adaptations of Americ 


tests) ; and on historical educational research. Very few major studies of 
b an experimental type have been made, and those that have been done 
tend to be in unrelated fields. For the most part, the research has been 
done by graduate students of education desirous of completing the re- 
quirements for a higher degree. Considerable fundamental research has 
m done, however, in the mental and social development of young 
children by the staff of the Institute of Child Study of the University of 
Toronto. One obvious reason for the lack of more fundamental researc 
in education is the demand for what might be more properly termed 
Service activities. Many of these projects are not only highly important 
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but also highly confidential (so that the results cannot be published), 
but they leave little time for what might be deemed the more proper 
functions and responsibilities of those primarily engaged in educational 
research. 

The research methods generally employed are, naturally, determined in 
the main by the type of study conducted. Consequently, one finds that 
à or the 
. occurs frequently. Possibly 
even more common is the widespread and general use of questionnaires— 
rather seldom, unfortunately. directed to a scientifically selected sample 
(random or stratified) and competently followed up. E perimental studies 
for the most part involve equated or matched individuals, or random 
groups. Little evidence can be found of the use of the more complex 
factorial designs. The form of statistical analysis employed is for the 
most part equally unsophisticated. Only rarely does one ‘encounter any 
analysis that g 5 s 


the use of existing published mental tests in normative surve 
ic types of te 


construction and use of spec 


beyond a simple test, possibly a chi-square test. OT 
correlation analy 


s. Research. workers seem to be largely unaware of the 
desirability of employing factorial types of experiments and modern 
methods of statistical analysi 


Trends in Research 
H 


Recent developments and trends are much more encouraging. There is 
an increasing awareness of the need for educational research ‘anil of the 
need to apply the findings of educational research in the classroom. More 
and more, leaders speak of the need for an organized attack on educationa 
problems at both the provincial and the national tevel and of the value 
of educational research—indeed of the dire necessity of research if we 
are to serve the yorng people best and secure value for the educational 
dollar. This development has been accompanied (perhaps it is more at- 
curate to say preceded) by the professional growth of teachers to the 
point where fey are ready to play an active part in research. A similar 
interest in arch has also been evidenced in recent years by associa- 


tions of local education authorities and by parents groups. These develop- 
ments have culminated in the undertaking of a number of major Canadian 

earch studies; examples of which are the Canadian Education Associa- 
tion-Kellogg Project in Educational Leadership. and the Atkinson (On- 
tario? and Alberta longitudinal studies of utilization of student resources. 
The general trend is. and has been. for pure research to be restricted lo 
universities and for all other orsanlzalions ie coneentrate on practical 
lied research. Fortunately, there is some evidence that this cleavage 


or app 
is disappearing. 
Administration and Finance 
; asi i »eriod has been focuse "—À T5 
Major emphasis during the [ s used on finance, 


development in view of the steady increases in educational 


surpri-ing 
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costs. Ze 5 ei i 
ae gen. ie information on school finance for the whole 
be en vl gae e out the great disparities in ability to pay that 
mrad ed peines ue recommended that federal funds be dis- 
De ad M foi s the burden of supporting a foundation 
nn he ame ie ve equalized thruout the Dominion. The 
Bt mes bci nna e — on those propounded by American writers. 
"aen tar Mec : ps es study by Baird (3) who reviewed school 
dads mdp sien r nc propos grant plans for use in that province. 
en attention was given to theory and practice in the United 
" nn. huis eme te discover the factors determining differences 
a. nn F ion wre in Ontario, while Rideout (62) investigated 
ee ien s or puris ipation by municipal councils and other local 
agencies in educational affairs in Saskatchewan. Using a 
. a committee of the British ‘Co: 
ated the prevalence of dissatis- 
idence of dissatisfaction 


questionnaire to principals and teachers 
lumbia Teachers Federation (7) investig 
faction with large schools in that province. E 
with the very large schools was uncovered. 


Curriculum 


while others were specifically 
The Canadian Broad- 
Television Committee 
conducted 


mame studies were of general scope, 
rela í mS . 
ited to one or more subjects of the curriculum. 
Gus s . 

asting Corporation (10). under the guidance of the 


o Y 3 R " à i 
f the National Advisory Council. on School Broadcasting, 
in the classroom potentialities of television. The results 


have a definite contribution to make as 
surveyed radio in Canadian 


sses of ¿chool bror"sasting 
evaluated 160 preschool institutions in Canada 
\istration, equipment. staff, and programs 
cies existed in a large number of such 


an experiment 
showed that television programs 
Collins and others (19) 


a teaching aid. 
e strengths and weakne 


schools to discover th 
in Canada. Church (13) 
from the point of view of admit 
and found that serious deficien 
Institutions, 

P aes: (22, 23) and Crombie and others (24) reported the results 
our-year study to determine a suitable secondary-school education 


for E 
those who enter employment directly from school and made recommei. 
aspect of the school program. LaZerte 


dations š 3 
tions concerning practically every 
high-school leaving and university 


m EE the requirements for s 5 
of the lenteur | various provinces, and pointed out that the proportion 
depending en the total program varied from 30 percent to 60 percent, 
vuss] AY bue. conse selected. Renney (61) surveyed some aspects of 
ninne = tural ‚education in Canada, with the primary purpose of 
farmers! Leinen eg on .hem were held by education officials. hy 
reported the el ere and by rural people themselves. McColl (47) 
How wenstd d of a questionnaire to find out what the farm popula- 

ered were the most important principles of agricultural educa- 
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tion and the curriculum needs in the preparation of farm boys for 
occupational competence in agriculture. The specific subjeets studied by 
other researchers included geography (35, 65). the physical and psycho- 
logical conditions affecting performance in handwriting (48), Canadian 
history teaching in the various provinces (39, 40), physical education 
in Alberta (31), the value of coloring sketches as an aid in teaching 
religion (8), and the science curriculum in British Columbia (29). 


Educational Measurement 


The bulk of the studies consisted of surveys of intelligence and achieve- 
ment of school children (11, 18, 21, 26, 56, 57, 60, 70). Of these, 
possibly Partlow’s comparison (57) of changes between 1933-1938 and 
1952-1954, and Parker’s survey (56) of reading achievement in Nova 
Scotia schools (using the Gates Reading Survey) would be of general 
interest. A few studies were made of external departmental examinations 
(20, 46, 51). Conwey and Brown (20) suggested procedures for better 
selection at the university admission level. 

Two studies of atti.udes should be noted. Scarfe (64) had students 
check attributes of colleagues most liked and least liked, in an attempt 
to get at, indirectly, the attitudes of students toward academic education; 
he obtained teacher opin‘on on the same issue. No clear-cut answer was 
obtained. Young (74) investigated the altitudes of one section of the 
Canadian population toward Americans: There existed no pronounced 
“for-ness” nor “against-ness” among the high-school seniors used in the 
study. 

Other, unrelated studies (2, 37, 49) were reported as abstracts of 
master’s theses. The study by Phillips (58) was a pioneer study, for 
Canada. of methods of diagnosing difficulties in the fundamental opera- 
tions in arithmetic. 


Educational Psychology 


McGregor (50) investigated the relationship between the self-concept 
and the ideal-concept in adolescents: The relationships found were mod- 


erately high. 
Educational Sociometry 


Two reports on theses were published: One, by Northway and Rooks 
(55), found that children of high sociometric status were more creative 
than those of low status; the other, by Northway and Detweiler (54), 
reported that children tended to perceive peopte in terms of their social 
value to them. 


Guidance and Counseling 


A mine of information was reported by Crombie (22, 23) and Crombie 
and others (24) in a follow-up study of Your Child Leaves School, where- 
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in a two-year follow-up of students was attempted. The experiences and 
opinions of these former students were valuable to both counselors and 
counselees. Many of the factors affecting the predictive accuracy for 
university training of the senior matriculation examinations in Ontario 
were identified by Fleming (27), but he found a disappointing lack of 
Statistical support for generalizations. Of the minor studies, Guest (33) 
attempted an evaluation of the system of counseling used in the Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, high schools; he uncovered evidence of a real need and also 
of a Severe lack of adequate services. Clarke (15) surveyed promotion 
practices and policies in Alberta and found that the reasons for failure 
were lack of achievement, lack of motivation, and poor attitudes, the 
first-named being the most frequently mentioned. Roberts and Ackroyd 
(63) surveyed the postschool occupations of the 821 Alberta high-school 
students graduating in 1919; about half were subsequently enrolled in 
the University of Alberta. Solberg (67). in a similar type of study but 
at an earlier stage of the educational system, traced 1411 students of the 
Toronto public schools who wrote the high-school eatrance examinations 
(abolished in 1950) in 1948. No significant relationships were uncovered, 


indicating that the examination was probably of little value. 


Mental and Physical Development 


Carried out under the auspices of the Canadian Red Cross Society, a 
very important and carefully controlled study of the possible effects of 
an excellent noonday meal on physical development and on school achieve- 
ment was reported by Tisdall and others (69). Altho slight differences 
Were observed, the conclusion reached was, “It is doubtful whether any 


of the differences were of practical significance.” No particular comments 
for school meals in general were made. 


on the implications of the study ne 
Phillips (59) reported the results of a five-year survey of the physical 
and mental health of a large sample of children of schoe! age. 


Language Arts, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, and Mathematies 


Brother Luke (9) reported the results of a series of studies of the 
Vocabularies of children conducted at the University of Montreal. Carriére 
(12) conducted one of the studies with French-speaking children attending 
the Separate Schools of Ontario. The interests of students in science 
Were studied by Douchette (25) ana Wilde (73). Studies of difficulties 
in English, including reading and spelling, were conducted by Lampard 
(43), Skuba (66), and Vande»siéon (71). McKenzie (52) made an ex- 
haustive survey of the teaching of English to noa-English-speaking immi- 
Srants to Canada for the period 1899-1952 (which covered the major 
mass-immigration periods). 
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Research Methods 


Griffin and Secley (32) reported the results of an experiment using 
group-directed discussions with children, a research method not previously 
used in Canada. Their findings had particular application to the field 
of mental health. Fowler (28) applied a measure of item conformity (or 
item validity) to the problem of measuring person conformity, i.e., 
conformity to the group pattern. 


Special Programs 


Wallace (72) reported the findings of a very important experiment 
in nursing education, wherein the course was shortened and the nurses 
in training were not subject to emergency ward duty. More applicants 
enrolled, more nurses were graduated, and the results appeared far su- 
perior to those secured under the older type of training. Lampard (42) 
secured encouraging: results in an experiment to improve the reading 
abilities of adults. Barrett. (4) compared students enrolled in the two- 
year (terminal) and four-year courses in a commercial high school in 
Ontario: The terminal-course students appeared to be older and of lower 
learning ability. 

Teacher Personnel 


The studies reported were unrelated and difficult to classify. Bowers 
(5) reported the results of an extensive series of investigations in his 
own institution on the factors affecting success in praclice teaching. 
Keddy (41) studied the selection procedures used at the Ontario College 
of Education. Katz (38) investigated the opinions of graduates of the 
University of Manitoba regarding the teacher-education program there. 
Clarke (14) and Clarke and McGregor (16) studied the relationships be- 
tween teachers’ adjustment and teachers’ attitudes toward student behavior 
problems (nialadjusted teachers seemed to understand the students better) 
and between adjustment and achievement of teachers in university courses 
(no relationship of practical significance was found). 

Aikenhead (1) surveyed the attitudes expressed by young people to- 
ward teaching as a career, and Clarke and Pilkington (17), by question- 
naire, endeavored to determine why teaching is chosen as a career. Gray 
(30) attempted to find criteria, methods, and devices which would assess a 
teacher’s abilities in the school and in the community. Hardy (34) evalu- 
ated the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory for use in Manitoba and 
found encouraging results. Johnson (36) traced changes in the concept 
of discipline and in pupil-teacher relations in British Columbia. Stein 
(68) found that prospective teachers with college degrees do not differ 
significantly from other college graduates in scholastic aptitude and aca- 
demic success. Murray (53) tried to identify the annoyances and frustra- 
tions which cause Alberta teachers to quit teaching. The males apparently 
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| quit because salaries were too low and prestige was inadequate; and the 
single females, because of a heavy work load, lack of equipment and 
facilities, and poor living accommodation. 

e Summary 


The experience gained in the development of research in Canada may 
be of more interest and value to researchers elsewhere than the actual 
b findings referred to above. The absolute necessity of national avenues 
for publication is very evident in Canadian experience. Attention may 
be drawn to the apparent relationship between volume of research and 
ready access to. mediums for dissemination of research findings. 

This reviewer feels that researchers in other countries could with profit 
ainted with the findings of at least the following studies done 
Broadcasting Corporation (10), Collins and others 
| (19), Conway and Brown (20), Crombie (22, 23). Crombie and others 
| (24), LaZerte (45), McKenzie (52), Phillips (58, 59), Renney (61), 

Tisdall and others (69), Wallace (72), and Young (74). 


become acqu 
in Canada: Canadian 
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CHAPTER III 


French-Speaking Countries: 


Belgium, France, Switzerland 


FERNAND A. HOTYAT 


Ossectwve educational research in French-speaking European countries 
(France itself and the French regions of Belgium and Switzerland) has 
boratories or experimental schools attached 
to institutes of higher education. It would seem, however, that the 
authorities are coming to appreciate the scientific concept of teaching. 
After the war, the French Ministry of National Education set up a Service 
de la recherche pédagogique; Belgium established the less ambitious 
Commission consultative universitaire de pédagogie; and for some time 
past the Ecole Expérimentale du Mail has worked in conjunction with 
the Geneva educational institutions and authorities. 

By and large, however, educational research has been initiated by re- 
search centers rather than by authorities or the teaching profession; both 
groups still often favor intuitive instruction over experimental teaching. 

These facts explain the diversity of the subjects treated. Several common 
trends emerge from what has been done in recent years: There has been 
a preoccupation with backwardness’ in school and, in this connection, 
with questions concerning attainments in reading and spelling which are 
the most frequent causes of failure at the primary level; some research 
is beginning to make use of sociometric methods; and finally, certain 
experimental investigations have produced practical educational results, 
chiefly in the form of textbooks. 

M "euntis m "og ge lead to the establis} t of 
gs have taken place which may soon lea ishment o 


an organized unifying body. In addition, the French Service de la recher- 
unifying body lical, the Courrier de la recherche 


che pédagogique has founded a period ^ 
of plans and experiments. 


Pédagogique (12), which gives an account 
e University of Ghent has been 


In Belgium, sin 951, Plancke of th s 
Publishing, ae eh Paedagogica Belgica (74), regular lists of 
educational studies appearing in Belgium along with the subjects of uni- 
versity theses, Under the direction of Beyse. the Laboratoire de Pédagogie 

*périmentale of the University of Louvain started to issue In 1955 a 
wries entitled Documents de Psychologie Scolaire. Finally, the Swiss 

ational Commission for UNESCO, with UNESCO’s assistance, organized 
A En al seminar which enabled delegates [rora 15 European ei 

Consider their programs, their ideas, and their achievements. genera 


report was prepared by Dottrens (32). 


been conducted mainly by la 


isolated, but since 2953, annual 
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Administration 


The most vital questions have concerned the extension of compulsory 
education and the direction to be taken by post-primary studies. As far 
as Belgium is concerned, opinion now favors the principle of a supple- 
mentary one- or two-year period. In 1952, a public opinion poll (49) 
showed 77.86 percent in favor of such extension and 15.75 percent 
against. Moreover, an inquiry carried out by the School of Sociology in 
Liege University (16) which surveyed all children who had completed 
the sixth primary year! between 1945 and 1949 showed that 70 percent 
of them continued their studies in various types of schools. But in France 
and in Belgium agreement is far from having been reached as to the 
new structure which should be given to education. An inquiry carried out 
by the Centre regional de documentation pédagogique de Rennes (12) 
revealed that many teachers favored the creation of a common group of 
prespecialization classes resembling the American junior high schools; 
but, against this, igwould seem that public opinion is far from agreeing 
to this reform. Thirty percent of the persons questionec 
carried out in Belgium wanted the same instruction for one and 
62 percent wanted specialized teaching from age 12 on (49). 

De Coster (21, 22), director of a school group comprising a thousand 
pupils ranging from six+to 21 years of age, set out the principles and the 
results of transforming the school atmosphere on a democratic basis. 
His system comprises a preparatory stage for pupils from six to 14, self- 
government thru class committees from 14 to 18 years and, over 18, 
collaboration with the school authorities and the teaching staff, the 
shouldering of individual responsibility and social service. A council of 
seniors endeavors to preserve the school spirit; teachers elect an adminis- 
trative board which cooperates with the directors. 


l during a poll 
all while 


Curriculum 
nere have been relatively few objective 


activities primarily devoted to examining study programs. Some research 
has been done to establish the level at which such forms of speech as 
the pronoun, the descriptive adjective, and conjunctions may be acquire 


(17). 

A particularly interesting investigatio 
in Geneva and Brussels on knowledge o 
ciple (40, 76). It comprised three tests dealing wit 
and given to pupils from the sixth to the tenth year. 
past participle used alone or with the verb étre are 
years of primary school, the authors of the tests believe that t 


During the last five years tł 


n was undertaken simultaneously 
f the agreement of the past parti- 
h each of the cases 
If the cases of the 
learned in the later 
he rules 


r to those used in 
roups children 


1]n order to standardize terminology relating to class levels, designations simila: 
the United States have bren employed thruout this article. The first year of studies g 
at six to seven: the serand, seven to eight; the third, eight to nine, and so on. 
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governing the agreement of the past participle used with avoir should 


come up only after the sixth year of primary school. 

Having checked attainments in the spelling of conjugations (75) among 
o the tenth year, Roller recommended a 
on the principle of gradually increasing 
use of verbs according to the Aristizabal 
basis for publication of tables of French 
egis of the Geneva Department of 


Geneva pupils from the fifth t 
program based simultaneously 
r difficulty and on the frequency of 
scale. This work later formed the 
conjugations (77) issued under the a 

b Public Education. 
Mialaret (63) drew attention to the importance of introducing quali- 
f tative ideas of comparison in arithmetic at the beginning of primary 
/ school, and Jadoulle (50) published a questionnaire intended to establish 
whether pupils at that level have mastered these concepts. A group of 
atics teachers (62) checked to what extent pupils in 
d make accurate calculations in- 
level (where the subject has been 


secondary mathem 
the sixth- to eleventh-year classes coul 


volving fractions; even at seventh-year 
retaught) the results were far from satisfactory. These facts raise the 


question of the value of such concepts in the curriculum and justify the 
use of practical exercises designed to consolidate the subjects taught. 
Mortier (70) showed drawings representing elementary geometrical forms 
to pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth years; he observed that in most 
cases the utilization stage was far from being reached in the sixth year 
and concluded that the teaching of these subjects should be postponed 
until after the primary level. 

Mialaret (61) tested pupils from the second and third years and es- 
tablished the percentages for completion of single-operation ge 
Questions for which the correct solution involved no more than the 
simple condensation of material experiences with eem en 
readily grasped from the second year; but aquas ge ees bel 
of certain economic or social concepts (such as pro it), Amp? E ry 
Sion relationship or .equiring a step back in time, were comp'ete in 


only 30 to 40 percent of the cases. 


Educational Measurement 


| A complete snivey of gly important production of means 
P of measuring educational attainments objectively is outside the scope 
of this chapter; moreover, since many of the tests are prepared by official 
bodies, they are not sold commerciai but are restricted to school psy- 


chologists and vocational guidance workers. 
P Among the published tests the most varied range is found in spelling: 


Tests are available for ordinary spelling (39) at the primary level, or 
for grammatical spelling from the third to the ninth grades (55, 78). 
Bonnardel (3) has developed a reading test in French which enables an 
estimate to be made of the abstract verbal understanding of students 
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at the secondary or university level. Diagnostic arithmetic tests (86) 
concerned with the second to fifth years have been published for the 
first time in French. The examinations held at the end of the primary 
course are becoming progressively more objective and are taking the 
form of standardized batteries comprising not only intelligence tests but 
also graduated questionnaires to supply estimates of progress in the 
mother tongue and in arithmetic and sometimes providing indications 
of pupils’ knowledge in other fields (87). The use of intelligence tests 
in conjunction with examinalions is growing, and teachers welcome this 
as a safeguard against unfavorable judgments being passed on their 
work should school results be poor (51). 

Bonnardel (4) conducted several investigations aimed at comparing 
results obtained by pupils in various branches; for example, the appli- 
cation of factor analysis enabled him to establish the emergence of a 
sharp distinction between the scientific and literary fields of study from 
the fourth lycée year (eighth year). Traditional examinations and tests 
of scholastic attainments have likewise been compared. In the selection 
of officer cadets, Delys (28) obtained prediction coefficients in the region 
of 0.6, that is to say, equal to those usually obtained from examinations 
and, in the case of mathematics, even higher. Gilbert (38) compared the 
data from tests with school results in Classes VII, VIIL, and IX, obtaining 
prediction coefficients at least as high as those provided by examinations 
(about 0.5). She believed, however, that indications provided by tests 
facilitate a more objective analysis of the pupils’ work. Bonin (2) studied 
the intelligence of children in the sixth year of school. 


Educational Psychology 

Jis is a 

Physical, psychological, and social data on pupils in the preparatory 
classes of a teacher-training school for boys were collected by De Coster 
and Goosens (23). These were compared with school results with a view 
to determining variations in educational behavior during puberty. The 
authors concluded that this physiological change often involved tem- 
porary maladjustment but only rarely led to serious educational dis- 
turbances. 

The most extensive research in the French language was sponsored 
by the Institut national d'études démographiques de France (48). One 
hundred thousand children from six to 12 years of age took Gille's 
nonverbal mosaic test, and scholastic, social, and family data concerning 
them were obtained. The results were interpreted by the authors after eperen- 
tion and statistical treatment. Specifically, they related variations in score 
to father’s professional standing and local population density. The lowest 
average figures were found among the families of farmers and farm 
laborers. The average test score was lower in the case of large families. 
Where the father’s profession had required a university training, however, 
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this fall was very slight, being much more marked among workers and 
farm laborers. Special studies were made of twins and left-handed chil- 
dren and the influence of these factors on their intellectual level. In the 
case of children obtaining the best results, the value of the tests in pre- 
dicting a successful school career was analyzed. 


Edueational Sociology 


P Nielsen (72) reported an experimental study of the evolution of the 
social sense in child activities. The children were set tasks whose satis- 
factory accomplishment either necessitated or was facilitated by co- 
avior were noted: up to three or four ‘years 


operation. Four stages in beh 
child is indifferent to what others 


of age, a nonsocial stage in which the 
are doing; from three or four to seven or eight years, a presocial stage 
in which the child is attracted by what others are doing but is debarred 
from seven zi eight to 13 or 14 
asing efforts toward mutual adap- 
‚conscious organization 


from cooperation by its egocentricity ; 
years, a stage where partial but incre 
tation are observed; finally, a stage involving the 
of social activities. l 

The results of group or indiv 
also been compared (68). As a general rule, 
altho certain individuals may upset or” we 
the other hand, the attainments of highly inte 
lessened by cooperative work. " 

Burstin (8) studied certain aspects of socio-moral evolution by ana- 
lyzing children’s expressed wishes. Socio-moral concepts are at first 
schematic, radimestary, and aroused by immediate needs unrelated to the 


social structure. During adolescence, desires are more closely in tonch 


with reality, and material, social, and moral factors are seen to be in- 


terdependent. 

Sociometric methods have b 
establishing individual sociograms for pupils 
IX), Mialaret (65), in particular, suggeste 
dividuals rejected by the group and who consequently often lack self- 
eonfidence. Husquinet (46) supplemented sociometric data with a thematic 
apperception test given to pupils of Grades VII to IX and applied the in- 
formation obtained to problems of school and family adaptation. Bastin 
(1) compared the results of a sociometric test with the teachers’ own 


idual learning of nonsense words have 
group work is more effective 
aken collective activity. On 
lligent individuals are 


cen used increasingly iu recent years. After 
of a secondary class (Grade 
d a method of treating in- 


Observations. ; 
In Belgium, De Coster and Van der Elst (24) made a special study 
j of the phenomenon of individuals rising in the social scale by means 
of education. They noted that the desire to rise in the social scale by means 
of education is one of the most potent factors making for social mobility 
and that it is most often met with in small families. It is very difficult to 
achieve, however, and in fact can only be achieved by very, few people. 
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Even then it requires two, three, or four generations, in spite of the fact 
that contemporary society is said to be based on an open class system. 
The main obstacles are the lack of selectivity in primary education which 
raises false hopes in parents, especially as Belgian secondary education 
is highly selective; family finance; lack of suitable guidance; absence of a 
cultural background in the home where education is primarily con- 
sidered as a means to future economic advantages; the pupil’s psychologi- 
cal isolation between the mediocrity of the family environment and the 
higher social circles which he is seeking to enter; finally, resistance on 
the part of those upper classes by whom the student wishes to be accepted. 


Guidance and Counseling 


School psychology services are still in the experimental stage in French- 
speaking countries altho the oldest has been operating since 1928 (50). 
For this reason there is a lack of uniform practice. Some services are 
simply attached to one large school, others to several institutions, while 
still others take the form of out-of-school advisory bodies. Similarly, 
their activities vary. In some cases they are confined to giving group tests 
on which educational guidance is based; in others they include the 
standardization of examinations. the discussion of educational problems 
with teachers, and the study of individual difficulties (50). Some centers 
even treat cases of maladjustment (58). The records of the Journées in- 
ternationales des centres psycho-pédagogique de langue française (11) 
give some idea of the great variety of these activities. 

The documentation collected by these services provided material for 
much research of general interest. Deriviere (30) paid special attention 
to tba vocational interests of school children. 

Elsewhere (29) Deriviere studied the extent to which the chief physical 
defects observed affect secondary-school pupils’ chances of success. Various 
inquiries were made into methods of studying problems of affectivity 
and child personality by character analysis (52), graphology (27), pro- 
jective technics (31), and methodical observation (34). 

Van Waeyenberghe (88) used long-term checks to establish the pre- 
dictive value of a general knowledge test given for guidance purposes 
to pupils entering secondary schools. He divided the sample at percentiles 
90, 75, 50, 25, and 10 and noted that the first three years were passed 
successfully by 75, 25, 6, 2, and 0 percent of the pupils respectively. 
The only pupils completing the sixth year successfully were in the upper 
25 percent. By analyzing statistical data (60), it was possible to establish 
the frequency of failures in each year and to define some of the factors 
making for backwardness such as the absence of any transition period 
prior to entry into primary school, unfavorable social and economic con- 
ditions in the family background (94), and unsuitable guidance at the 
beginning of secondary-school education (26). Some attention was given 
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to diagnosis and treatment of scholastic failures (53) and to handicapped 
children (85). Lastly, some research workers who concentrated chiefly 
on retarded and maladjusted children observed that their weaknesses are 
more evident in the field of words and abstract ideas than in the practical 


application of intelligence (45). 


p 
Li 
Mental and Physical Development 
> _A longitudinal study by Brunet (7), altho dealing with preschool 
situations, threw some light on the influence of environment on mental 


1 development during the first. years of life. The author followed the 
; evolution of children between the ages of six months and three years 
brought up either by intellectual families, working-class families, or paid 

foster mothers. All three groups consisted solely of normal, healthy 

children and were initially at the same average stage of development. 

From 12 months onwards, babies in the charge of foster. mothers showed 

marked backwardness which the author attributed to the fact that they 

were left in bed so that their foster mothers could more easily proceed 

with their household tasks. As a result, these children received much 

less educational stimulus and, of course, their postural development was 
particularly retarded. From two years onwards, the average mental level 

among children of intellectual families exceeded that among working-class 

children even tho the latter were given just as much attention by their 

parents. According to Brunet, the distinction is attributable primarily to 

the more advantageous circumstances provided by university graduate 

parents, including more varied and better organized linguistic contacts, 

toys encouraging more activity on the part of the child, and wider human 


relationships. 

A certain amount of det e 
evolution of thought processes and the formation 
criteria for the classific^tion of objects (89), compar 
(84), and the influence of earlier patterns on the t 
children and adolescents (25). 

Much research has been carried ou 


back to its origins, believes that line first grew ou * à 
While Zazzo (92) studied the relationship between the graphic gesture 


| and the structuring of space. Boussion-Leroy (6) noted RER et 
d spective during the transitional years and studied the extent to 
ji 
ji 


has been conducted into aue 
of concepts (10), 
ison and abstraction 
hought structure of 


ailed research 


t on drawing. Naville (71), going 
t of the splash of color, 


intellectual backwardness in children is linked to the persistence of traces 


of "transparency" in drawing. x i i 
The most recent works of Piaget and Inhelder aim at discovering 
e how, genetically, human thought introduces à certain order into "e 
j multiplicity of phenomena and ‘events. Their work plan is similar to ihat 
1 of their previous work: Experiments often of a most ingenious kind = 
followed by an interview based on clinical methods, leading the individual 
, to explain the phenomenon and foresce the results of future experiments 
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and establish a law. A first book (73) studied the way in which children 
oncept of chance and seek an explanation if any given result 
A second publication (47) set out to examine the 
the establishment of laws and the determination of 
of the most complex mechanical, physical. or chemical 


acquire the ¢ 
recurs constantly. 
different stages in 
causes in the case 
problems. 
Motion pictur 
who studied the way in w 
of kindergarten age (90) as well as by older children (41). The in- 
fluence of the cinema on children and adolescents was examined (43). 


t inquiry, directed by Zazzo and Zazzo (91), was undertaken by the 
Institut de Film- 


es received considerable attention from research workers. 
hich screen situations are interpreted by children 


A vas 
International Children’s Center, in cooperation with the 


ologie of the University of Paris. It was conducted in connection with an 
Idren’s recreational films during which 
ngs by 1473 schoolboys and school- 
ely in accordance with the votes 
o defend their choice. Various 


international competition for chi 
50 films were viewed at 120 screeni 
girls. The films ».-e sifted out progressiv 
of the children, who were then asked t 
methods were used to observe the children’s reactions during the screen- 
ing of the films. The most important conclusions as to the children’s 


preferences were as follows: (a) With increasing age greater prestige 
is attached to live actor films (as opposed to cartoons). (b) The tastes 
ingly as they grow older. (c) Children, 


of girls and boys diverge incr?asi : I 
especially if interested in what is happening on the screen, pay little 
attention to technical aspects of a film, tho sometimes they are moved 
by beauty. Leroy (54) observed individually 222 children between the 
ages of four and 14, during the screening of a comic film, with a view 
to noting their interindividual relations. The frequency of such contacts 
rose suddenly in the seven- to eight-year-old group from an average of 
34 to 6.1 in 22 "minutes. The author of this work concentrated chiefly 
on the evolution of the psychological significance, of these phenomena 
according '^ age, relating them to stimulation, :ompanionship in emo- 
tional reaction, and agreement or disagreement. 

Finally, some research has been conducted into the psychology of 
children placed in special situations. Zazzo (93) studied the intellectual 
level of twins, for example, and Van Roy (85) investigated the problems 
of handicapped children. The latter were given the Rosenzweig test in 
conjunction with a clinical examination. They were found to be less able 
to defend themselves but showed a greater sense of responsibility. Such 
children suffer most from their lack of physical freedom and future pros- 
pects. Their most frequent reactions denote chiéfly a great need for aflec- 
tion and, in some cases, a certain aggressiveness, with domination or com- 
pensatory behavior in other fields. The author's pedagogical conclusions 
related mainly to the educational environment that should be built uP 
around them. They should be treated in such a way as to give them the 
impression that they are normal. and should be surrounded at the 5ame 
time by a healthy atmosphere of confidence and friendliness. 
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Problems of Methodology 


Language Arts 


Pep ia ei has been devoted to the psychology of reading 
yslexia, uding the special difficulties encountered by dyslexics. 
y normal individuals, but they 
not at all. With regard to 
tarded intellectual develop- 
(37), language prob- 


These seem similar to those encountered b 
are overcome more slowly or, in some cases, 
the causes of these difieulties. apart from re 
ment, the tendency is to blame chiefly left-handedness 
lems (5), and occasionally inadequate perception of time (83). Simon 
(81). after applying Meads laterality test and a form of the Kohs- 
d out the role of space perception and the analytical 
relation of the written to the spoken language. Re-education may be by 
various methods: Certain writers recommended a semiglobal syllabic 
method (80), while Chassagny (15) insisted on going back to the be- 
ginning and analyzing words into letters and syllables. He also advocated 
the constant comparison of syllables likely to cause confusion and the 


acquisition of a sound knowledge of left and right. : 
Ministry of Education, under the 


A commission set up by the French 
direction of Gougenheim of the University of Strasbourg. produced a text- 
book on elementary French (66) designed to facilitate the rapid acquisi- 
tion of the spoken language. This work is based on the following data: 
(a) a word-frequency list drawn up on the basis of 163 recorded cus 
versations and (b) a list of important concrete termis ee es »u- 
lary) used in special circumstances (8.8 jacket. bus) and se ecte xen 
vocabulary relating to 16 centers of interest in four different ei 
This list, in addition to its 1138 terms, includes the a > 
which an analysis of the conversations had shown to he the mos = 

portant, i 


Simon (82 ing the experimental data relating to 
2 aming U ] 
Lo an En Psychological and educational factors 


spelling, w study certain PS) 
Lc add T dear kon subject. He derived from this jet Par 
general outline of a teaching me Iso published for children 
from the second to the sixth year of school a test 1n the form of a con- 
tinuous dictation text which indicates separately the norms for the ob- 
Servance of rules, usage. and phonetics. N 
th I educators concentrated on ers 
€ beginni " cour : 
eg al De en Attention was drawn to the 


largely mechanical methods use atical analysis by pupils in 
s 4 A xs . : Bi f, 
their first year of secondary school (13). their weakness in exercises 


designed to show the general understanding of a text, and the transı- 
tional stages they pass thru between grasping à literal meaning and under- 
st i E 
psu a figurative one (14). 
fre athy established a basic Latin 
quencies in texts recommended for seco 


Goldstein test. pointe 


e efforts of children at 
rcome various diffi- 


vocabulary (57) based on word 


ndary schools and produced 
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actical school vocabulary (56). Gal, taking Mathy’s work 


from it a pr 
Joint, and applying his own concepts of methodology, 


as his starting } 
published a Latin textbook for beginners (35). 


Mathematics 

The Commission consultative universitaire belge de pédagogie (18) 
endeavored to draw up an objective scale of difficulties in division in 
written. arithmetic. On the basis of the percentages of errors in 105 
operations done by 10.935 school children from the fifth to the eighth 
‚cars, it suggested 21 degrees of difficulty and was also able, by means of 
a partial analysis of the results, to discover the most common types of 
errors made. Among the Commission's most significant findings was the 
fact that the operational technic has already been acquired by children 
in their fifth year where 73.4 percent had fewer than 20 percent of the 
problems wrong. Thirty-five percent of the errors made in division were due 
to technical faults in the partial substractions and multiplications in- 
volved, 32 percent to incorrect estimates, and 15 percent to the wrong 


use of the zero. Only 10 percent of the mistakes made resulted from 


ignorance of the technic of division. 

A team of educational psychologists in Paris (19) interviewed children 
between the ages of 11 and 13 with a view to discovering their difficulties 
in relation to arithmetizal problems. The most common mistakes were 


due to a failure to understand the problem from a practical point of view 
and an incapacity to set down the correct mathematical relationships cor- 
responding to its elements. Very few children were able to correct a mis- 
take of their own accord once they had made it. After having given 
group problem tests to children between the ages of eight and 14, de 
Moraes (69) recorded some of the best and some of the weakest pupils, 
og shown by the, test. while they thought out the solutions of problems 
aloud. Among the chief weaknesses characterizing those who failed to find 
the correct answer, she noted the syncretic reading of the text of the 
problem, tne failure to grasp situations outside their own experience, 
rigid thought processes incapable of returning to the data in the event 
of difficulty, and lack of skill in the application of rules prematurely 
learned. 

Mialaret (64) gave a class a questionnaire to answer before and after 
a traditional type of lesson on the area of a parallelogram. This tra- 
ditional type lesson, with individual manipulations suggested by the 
teacher, was considered excellent by six competent judges. Little progress 
was observed, however, when tke pupils were asked to apply what they 
had learned to actual figures. Maalaret believes that children’s psycho- 
capacities are overestimated and that they should be allowed to 
initiative in discovering facts for themselves. 
as been published recently on the teaching of mathematics 
Monavon (67) drew attention to the slow progress 
acquiring a ate vocabulary and learning symbols. 


logical 
exercise more 

Verv little h 
by demonstration. 


made by pupils in 
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Hotyat (44) made a classified list of school children’s mental difficulties 
in understanding and reasoning out demonstrations in arithmetic, algebra, 


and geometry. 


Social Studies 
in this field have produced rather disappointing results. 
esigned to show their understanding 

i Ba h a majority decision) used in 
history textbooks and discovered that many were not understood by the 
children for whom the books were intended. Civic knowledge tests (79) 
applied to recruits in Geneva showed a progressive falling off in knowl- 
edge as the questions moved from subjects relating to the state to those 
relating to local government. 


A study of the results produced by 
history, based on the pupils’ use of texts and papers of the period studied, 


was undertaken by Gal (36). Altho it requires much t...., this method is 
always advantageous, provided the documents used can be understood 
by the children and are of sufficient general interest. The author con- 
cluded that, given a lighter curriculum, such a method of teaching history 


might well produce satisfactory results. 


Inquiries 
Gal (36) asked children questions d 
of terms (e.g., to beat a retreat, to reac 


the activity method of teaching 


Cultural Background 


The International Children’s Center recentl 
a vast scale to discover the results of the regu 


of culture to children in isolated rural areas (59) r 1 : 
carried out in several countries had shown that school children in rura 


areas constantly obtained results in intelligence tests and school me 
inations inferior to those obtained by city children. The api w 

designed to determine whether these poor ‚results were due to the low 
cultural level of the children’s cultural environment which perhaps pro- 
vided too little educational stimulus. With the object of verirying this 
hypothesis, school children in 12 schools in the Brie region, particularly 
poor from the cultural point of view, were provided regularly for two 
years with abundant means o a cultural background: a well- 


of acquiring al bi 
stocked children’s library, educational films, exhibitions, concerts, and 
regularly changed sets of art reproductions for the classrooms. A team 
of specialists had the task of making the best possible use of this material. 
Psychological surveys carried out before and 


after the experiment by the 
Paris Child Psychology Laboratory ? 


hewed that in spite of the short 
time the experiment lasted, the school children “brought into contact 
with a wealth of new cultural m 


aterial were rapidly aroused and dis- 
played reactions similar to those of children in more favorable environ- 
ments, that is to say joy at 


anticipation and the demand fo 
awareness of the possibilities © 


y carried out research on 
lar provision of the means 


. Widespread samplings 


having their curiosity satisfied, pleasurable 
r more knowledge, and a rapidly growing 
f life and the world around them.” In 
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from it a practical school vocabulary (56). Gal, taking Mathy’s work 
as his starting point, and applying his own concepts of methodology, 
published a Latin textbook for beginners (35). 


Mathematics 

The Commission consultative universitaire belge de pedagogie (18) 
endeavored to draw up an objective scale of difficulties in division in 
written arithmetic. On the basis of the percentages of errors in 105 
operations done by 10.835 school children from the fifth to the eighth 
years, it suggested 21 degrees of difficulty and was also able, by means of 
a partial analysis of the results, to discover the most common types of 
errors made. Among the Commission's most significant findings was the 
fact that the operational technic has already been acquired by children 
in their fifth year where 73.4 percent had fewer than 20 percent of the 
problems wrong. Thirty-five percent of the errors made in division were due 
to technical faults in the partial substractions and multiplications in- 
volved, 32 percent to incorrect estimates, and 15 percent to the wrong 
use of the zero. Only 10 percent of the mistakes made resulted from 
ignorance of the technic of division. 

A team of educational psycholog 
between the ages of 11 and 13 with a view to di i 
in relation to arithmetical problems. The most common mistakes were 
due to a failure to understand the problem from a practical point of View. 
and an incapacity to set down the correct mathematical relationships cor 
responding to its elements. Very few children were able to correct a mis- 
take of their own accord once they had made it. After having given 
group problem tests to children between the ages of eight and 14, de 
Moraes (69) recorded some of the best and some of the weakest pupils, 
as shown by the,test, while they thought out the solutions of problems 
aloud. Among the chief weaknesses characterizing those who failed to find 
the correct answer, she noted the synerelic reading of the text of the 
problem, ıne failure to grasp situalions outside their own experience: 
rigid thought processes incapable of returning to the data in the event 
of difficulty, and lack of skill in the application of rules prematurely 


sts in Paris (19) interviewed children 
scovering their difficulties 


learned. n F 
Mialaret (64) gave a class a questionnaire to answer before and after 


a traditional type of lesson on the area of a parallelogram. This tra- 
ditional type lesson, with individual manipulations suggested by the 
teacher, was considered excellent by six competent judges. Little progress 
was observed, however, when tk. pupils were asked to apply what they 
had learned to actual figures. Mialaret believes that children's psycho- 
logical capacities are overestimated and that they should be allowed to 
exercise more initiative in discovering facts for themselves. 

Very little has been published recently on the teaching of mathematics 
by demonstration. Monavon (67) drew attention to the slow progress 
made by pupils in acquiring accurate vocabulary and learning symbols. 
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Hotyat (44) made a classified list of school children’s mental difficulties 
in understanding and reasoning out demonstrations in arithmetic, algebra, 


and geometry. 


Social Studies 


Inquiries in this field have produced rather disappointing results. 
Gal (36) asked children questions designed to show their understanding 
of terms (e.g., to beat a retreat, to reach a majority decision) used in 
history textbooks and discovered that many were not understood by the 
children for whom the books were intended. Civic knowledge tests (79) 
applied to recruits in Geneva showed a progressive falling off in knowl- 
edge as the questions moved from subjects relating to the state to those 
relating to local government. 

A study of the results produced by the activity method of teaching 
history, based on the pupils’ use of texts and papers of the period studied, 
was undertaken by Gal (36). Altho it requires much t'a, this method is 
always advantageous, provided the documents used can be understood 
by the children and are of sufficient general interest. The author con- 
cluded that, given a lighter curriculum, such a method of teaching history 


might well produce satisfactory results. 


Cultural Background 


The International Children’s Center recently carried out research on 
a vast scale to discover the results of the regular provision of the means 
of culture to children in isolated rural areas (59). Widespread samplings 
carried out in several countries had shown that school children in rural 
areas constantly obtained results in intelligence tests and school exam- 
inations inferior to those obtained by city children. The inquiry wee 
designed to determine whether these poor results were due to the low 
cultural level of the children’s cultural environment which perhaps pro- 
vided too little educational stimulus. With the object of verifying this 
hypothesis, school children in 12 schools in the Brie region, particularly 
Poor from the cultural point of view, were provided regularly for two 
years with abundant means of acquiring a cultural background: a well- 
stocked children’s library, educational films, exhibitions, concerts, and 
regularly changed sets of art reproductions for the classrooms. A team 
of specialists had the task of making the best possible use of this material. 
Psychological surveys carried out before and after the experiment by the 
Paris Child Psychology Laboratory shtwed that in spite of the short 
time the experiment lasted, the school children “brought into contact 
with a wealth of new cultural material were rapidly aroused and dis- 
played reactions similar to those of children in more favorable environ- 
ments, that is to say joy at having their curiosity satisfied, pleasurable 
anticipation and the demand for more knowledge, and a rapidly growing 
awareness of the possibilities of life and the world around them.” In 
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addition, many interesting educational studies were made of such subjects 
as the functioning of class libraries, children's esthetic appreciation, and 
the didactics of children’s exhibitions. 


Research Methods 


The requirements of research and of university teaching have led to 
a certain specialization of educational research centers, but this sub- 
division of work has gone on in different ways arising out of the great 
variety of different needs. Child psychology clinics dealing with educa- 
tional questions, university centers with purely academic interests, school 
psychology services, official research bodies working on the improvement 
of educational attainments at school. and re-adaptation centers cannot 
readily overlook the purposes for which their work is destined. Thus 
scientific pedagogy was faced by several different trends, Dottrens (33) 
remained faithful in general to experimental education as such, according 
to Buyse’s definition in his classical work on the subject (9), where the 
latter summed up the aims of the science of education as follows: the 
rational organization of work, the evaluation of school attainments, and 
pedagogical experimentation. These were the main fields in which Miala- 
ret’s research (62) sought to use more scientifically rigorous methods in 
order to raise the prestige of objective pedagogy in the eyes of teachers 
and of the authorities. a 

Specialists working on practical educational problems, however, tended 
to take a wider view of the subject. Debesse (20) believed that research 
of a statistical nature should be accompanied by the objective study of 
individual cases without going so far as to lay down a hard and fast 
typology. This leads at once to the association of psychological problems 
and data from the family environment with information of a purely edu- 
cational nature. Gratiot-Alphandery (42), speaking of the work of the 
school psychologist, said that he must bring to*his work the rigorous 
methods öt measurement and the objectivity acquired in the laboratory; 
at the same time his mind must remain open to the new points of view 
and the new methods of reasoning which he discovers in the school. Above 
all, he must beware of artificial situations brought about and falsified 
by the exigencies of excessive experimentation. This writer believes that 
the value of educational experimentation would be considerably lessene 
were it to be dissociated from the human beings for whose benefit it 
exists. 

De Coster and Goosens (23) endeavored to reconcile all these different 
positions in their theory of complementarity, according to which educa- 
tional reality cannot be grasped by considering problems from a single 
angle. Experimental pedagogy provides the pedogogical aspect of the 
problem, but it must then be studied in its psychological aspects. Finally, 
its social aspects must not be neglected if it is to be solved satisfactorily, 
and the pupils’ family and social circumstances must be investigated. 
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Summary 


The contributions to research outlined briefly here are still on a modest 
scale, but they reflect considerable progress, both in quality and quantity 
over previous periods. The greatest weaknesses are in the field of secondary 


> ducation and in the fact that, largely owing to the isolation of research 
ation of their work. As has been seen, con- 


bodies, there is little coordin 
tact has now been established between centers, but the authorities are not 


| yet sufficiently convinced of the value of objective research in education 
to provide these bodies with the means of studying all the problems raised 
by the increasing desire to improve educational achievements. Nor are 
they prepared to take the necessary steps to make teachers aware of the 
value of research by reorganizing teacher-training courses, still imbued 
to a large extent with empirical and intuitive principles. 
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CHAPTER IV 


German-Speaking Countries: 


Austria, the German Federal Republic, 
and German-Speaking Switzerland 


MARCEL MULLER-WIELAND 


Tre revolutionary transformation of contemporary life has brought about 
a considerable amount of educational research in German-speaking coun- 
tries. We shall limit ourselves to the consideration of some 150 works, 
of the 1000-odd on the subject published during and since 1950, which 
reflect prevailing thinking about contemporary problems of culture and 
the main tendencies of educational endeavor. Articles published in peri- 


odicals had to be dispensed with almost entirely.* 


Administration 


Hylla and Wrinkle (59) prepared a survey of the school situation in 
Western Europe. Hylla and Kegel (58) published in English an introduc- 
lion to the school situation in Germany. The permanent commission of 
the Ministers of Education of the Lands of the German Federal Republic 
released a report on the evolution of the school situation since World 
War II (16). Froese (31) dealt with the evolution of German legislation. 
Heckel (42) wrote about the legal status of German private schools. In 
the foreground of school policy lay the question of the merging of public 
Schools with the professional schools, the introduction of a ninth year 
of public school (21, 105, 135), lowering entrance requirements fc. 
Upper-level schools, and the question of the cross relations among the 
individual school plans (30). Regarding advanced-school and high- 
School reforms, the introduction of a general course of studies was re- 
quested (98). Rüegg (96) investigated the ideological and sociological 
Presuppositions of the general course of studies and German high-school 
reforms. He demanded that investigators work more closely together and 
urged that the structure of the high school be modified. The connections 


between professional activity and high-school instruction were investigated 
ck of academic professional 


by Schaefer (97). He brought to light the la aan 
research and knowledge. Flitner (29) urged that student associations 


be revived. 
: The organization of school activity in Switzerland was described wd 
in The Archives for Swiss Educational Activity (111) as well as in t f- 
Yearbook, Switzerland (110). Bosshard (9) dealt with the legal status o 
„Near ha f developments in educa- 
"Nearly half of the author's original manuscript was devoted to a survey of development made it 
Uutsnunately the scope of this issue and limitations of space Uil, 

s probably reflects more ae 


. The author's original emphasi 
l here. hrs of German-speaking countries. T. A. Le 


tional history and philosophy. 


"TDossible to publish this materia 
than does this chapter the educational interests of Ger: 
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Swiss public schools. Herzfeld (45) published a report on educational 
activity in Switzerland. Wymann (140) reported on plans for the re- 
organization of the upper level of public schools in Zurich. Näf (81) 
wrote a valuable essay about the function of the university. 

Duss (18) treated the organization and legal status of Austrian state 
schools. The Vienna Board of Education released an instructive report on 
the school situation in Vienna (137). Lang (73) examined school or- 
ganization, particularly that of country schools. Pöschl and others (90) 
dealt with the second grade and the plans to reform it. Mayer, Meissner, 
and Siess (76) provided a historical survey of the development of inter- 
mediate schools for girls. A report on the problems of school construction 
was published in conjunction with the second Country School Congress 
in 1952 (72). 


Curriculum 


In the effort to reorganize curriculums, three aspirations were evident: 
(a) a decrease in the number and a concentration of the subjects taught; 
(b) a new selection of subjects to meet the requirements of exemplary 
close-to-life and formative instruction; and (c) the creation of integrated 
subjectmatter areas which might serve as a basis for over-all instruction, 
period instruction, and group instruction. A 

Particular effort to arrive at integration of work was made in the case 
of the upper grades of public school. The plans proposed by Ebel (20) 


and by Krieck and Wilker (67) were aimed at achieving this result, 
as were the essays of Bergner (6) and Neuber (83). Hazmuka (40) 


drew up complexes of subjects for the first and second grades, in which 
the seasons contribute to the choosing of subjects. Fenzl (26) suggested 


weekly plans with unified themes. Lang (73) recommended that a dis- 
tinction be established between essential subjects, made compulsory, and 


marginal subjects, which could be freely elected. Stieger (116) developed 
a theory of the school program for active Instrüchion. He suggested a 
decrease in teaching load in order that the child’s potentialities might 


be developed fully. . 
Concerning the selection of subjects, Huber and Prestel (55) insisted 


on giving up complete and systematic instruclion. Wagenschein (131) 
suggested that subjects be narrowed in advanced schools. 

In all curriculum planning, the tendency to replace minimum programs 
by more comprehensive coordinated work is apparent. 


Educational Measurement 


In a noteworthy essay, Kern (62) showed that a large percentage of 
elementary-school pupils did not fail in school primarily thru lack of 
ability but because they had entered school too early. Kern's basic per- 
formance test served to determine school maturity. In Switzerland, Strebel 
(119) worked out a combined school maturity test. To this end, she made 
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use of the already tested methods of Binet-Simon, Bührer. Hetzer, Danzi- 
ger, and Winkler. , à ' 
MR oi. (112, 113) uttered a sharp protest against numerical evalu- 
ation of the student's work. Instead of such quantitative judgments, he 
advocated evaluative descriptions of the student's achievements and per- 
sonality. 
ae Banden Ministry of Education brought out a blank for student 
» : a n in Austrian public schools. Its purpose was to supplement 

E results with information about the environment, the psychic and 
physical constitution, and development of the child. Lang and others (74) 
furnished valuable directives to teachers on how to use these blanks; 
Spiel and Birnbaum (114) described the blank's development and use. 
Holzinger (53) undertook to determine the actual performance of students 
i s section of schools in Styria. Analysis of these 
statistics revealed that the students performed best in strongly structured 
schools. Boys proved to be better at arithmetic; girls, at spelling. The 
classifications established by the teachers only partly agreed with the 
test results. 

In Switzerland, Stieger (116 


In a representative Cros 


: ) drew up a writien certificate, to be 
delivered at the conclusion of elementary schooling, providing information 
about the character, mental and physical development, working behavior, 
and special aptitudes of the student. Pally (85) made valuable suggestions 
concerning the cooperation of teachers, school psychologists, and parents 
for the purpose of selecting students. 

All these proposals suffered from the fact that the schematic nature 
of the observation blanks made the clear understanding of fluid child be- 
havior more dificult; the blanks did not do justice to what is specifically 
important in each individual student. Thomae (123) recommended dy- 
namic and free judgment of personality on the basis of daily observation. 
le reacted against the schematic nature of all questionnaires. 

The effect of the usual method of selection on the educative process 


and the mental attitude of students at all levels has not yet beca investi- 
f psychology and educational 


gated sufficiently from the viewpoint o c t 
theory. Such an investigation would no doubt bring out the necessity of 
revising our way of understanding and judging students. 


Educational Sociology 


tion received new impetus during 
f American research on the German 
publications of importance 


The study of sociology of educa 
the past few years thru the influence o 


language literature in the field. Naturally, few 
ave as yet appeared. The edition of Fischer’s complete works (27) led 


to the publication of his basic remarks on the science of espe 
Sociology and its distinction from social philosophy and social t De s 
education. Contributions to the sociology of school classes and wo 


&roups were made by Engelmayer (23) and Weiss (133). Weiss presented 
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valuable reflections on the atmosphere of the class. its sociological back- 
ground, and its influence on the student's attitude. His discussion of the 
method of sociometric tests. sociometric computation, and sociograms 
is highly instructive. Finally, Beck (4) conducted interesting experimental 
investigations on the understanding of social problems in family and 
school. 


Guidance and Counseling 


No comprehensive theory of guidance along the line of individual 
understanding and counseling of the student to help him select his course 
of studies and his profession has as yet been laid down altho the need 
for student orientation has constantly become more urgent. Monographs 
to date have dealt with aid to education and youth welfare, with the 
theory of psychological guidance, and with professional orientation. 

Hanselmann (38) gave valuable advice concerning older students and 
young apprentices. Schulz (108) published a report on voluntary edu- 
cational assistance. Zehetner (141) brought out a manual on youth wel- 
fare assistance. Becker (5) published a manual about Catholic youth 
assistance in Germany. 

Fank (25), Hetzer (46), and Spiel and Birnbaum (114) made en 
contributions in the field of mental health. Among the aper Sek 
about professional guidance, mention must be made of the guide to ] 


= 7 a r „abor Office (70) 
fessional information put out by the Vienna Rural = » Schaeffer and 
and the professional guidance handbook for youns one a profesion on 

ae 3 -hoosing a ss as 
others (99). A contribution on the zubject of choo : eS aa 
made by Hoppe (54). To facilitate school and PrOLesstone OR ews ISN, 

M ‘hich is in part projective and in 
Arntzen (1) produced a test battery wh! P co ci d 
part deals with factual material. Its advantage es: In Sh Wan y oi the 
cypes of tests used; its limitation, in the overemphasis of the intellectual 


element and in the great amount of time (7-8 hours) required to complete 


the tests. 
Mental and Physical Development 


development of the human body was given 
ational anthropology. The careful elucida- 
tion of fundamental prineiples, the thoro theoretical ‚presentation of the 
methods of anthropological measurement and description, and the in- 
troduction to the technic of anthropological judgment make this work 
particularly appropriate for the education of teachers. . 

A valuable contribution to cuild psychology was made by Müller- 
Eckhard (80). This subtle presentation made one aware of the conflicts 
and the blocks in the development of child life and brought to light wn 
aspects in ideal of achievement characteristic of our time that are hosti ^ 
to the child. Particularly significant were Piaget’s (87, 88) a 
estigations on the conception of time and its origins In the px s 
ell as the development of the capacity to pass moral judg- 


A good description of the 
in Huth’s outline (57) of educ 


inv 
universe as W 
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ments, On the basis of examinations and of observations of the free play 
of children aged six thru 12, Piaget reached interesting conclusions con- 
cerning the parallelism of moral and intellectual development. Certain 
aspects of the child’s soul were revealed by Pfahler (86). Relying on 
depth psychology, Zulliger (144) investigated the child's conscience. 
Schaffner (100) examined the nature of the child's play and phantasy. 
Hetzer (47) studied the choice of toys with respect to the meaning of 
child play. Scheuerl (102) attempted to furnish a basic phenomenological 
explanation of play. 

The study of adolescence received especial attention in the last few 
years. Busemann (14) provided a new, highly incisive treatment of the 
subject. The significant work of Tumlirz (129) furnished an over-all 
presentation of the psychology of adolescence. It sought to give a univer- 
sally valid description of the process of maturing and offered interesting 

. the adolescent’s conquest of his 
I pathology of forms of maturing. 
on the psychology of puberty. 


insights into the second spite phase 


personal world. and the typology and p 
(109) wrote a lucid treatise 
accelerated development received the greatest amount 
asis of the investigations of Koch and Bernholdt- 


Thomsen, Kroh (69) saw in the attainment of maturity at an earlier age 
and in the acceleration of the maturation process à phenomenon character- 
istic of our time. Lang (71) based his request lor a new type of school 
on the presentation of the biological-psychic and social transformations 
in the development of the adolescent. He saw a ani of Wide co 
particularly among well-to-do city dwellers and infe! ectually exigent 
: increase in the weight and size of newborn children and in 
people, in the increase 1n th ‘ J ie So 
speed of physical erowth. He pointed to the ne g | 

the increase of premarital sexual re ations, the 
ctual schooling and actual mode of life of the 


es in degrees of development among students 
ne results of the 


Schweingruber 
The problem of 
of attention. On the b 


the increased 
cational consequences: 
diserepancy between intelle: 


student, and wide differenc : l ! 
of the same class. Prohaska (92) published the interestir 


seventh Session of the International Salzburg Congress. In it, on e mede 
ofa comparison of old and recent investigations, V iethen ponia. ehren 
increased physical growth and the accelerated sexual maturity € res ; 
in our time; he showed that. the acceleration of physical pn pren 
was accompanied by a slowing down of pe ione aid eds e 
large-scale aptitude tests applied to onmi m us a Lr ^ » f 
] Davaria, Viethen presented evidence that ap 2 ude gress able 
g riod and that a shift of aptitude 


i prewar pe bu 
FEIN wi ee eager te izationalspractical. Ability to understand 


rd-the organi e " 
u nee RES 5 In the same volume (92) Asperger reported = 
decreased by 19 percent. children; he related the dif- 


i bau 3 ed by 1 
difficulties in concentrat ne ee uf as 
ficulties to intellectual overstimulation an 


id i in the 
h X a rapid increase ın t 
so indic at there has been @ e 
= siyer bere er en I etiology of development accel 
number of organic cerebral ailments. The E 
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Language Arts, Fine Arts, and History 


Hillebrand (52) investigated the psychology 
He furnished valuable indications about the c 
sound structure and meaning content of ] 
form of language; valuable, too, 


of language instruction. 
reative synthesis of the 
anguage revealed by the inner 
were his comments on the change of 
action phases and quality phases in linguistic development. The psycho- 
logical foundation of active language acquisition deserves attention. Books 
by Dzimirsky and Sernko (19) and Essen (21) dealt with the general 
methodology of native language instruction. Hugelshofer (56), Kern and 
Kern, (63) and Dohrmann (17) advocated using the “total” method in 
elementary reading instruction. New Possibilities were made available 
for elementary reading instruction by Tille and Tille (125), who com- 
bined the synthetic and analytic reading methods, thereby avoiding the 
partiality of the extreme Lautie and "total" methods. Heuberger and 
Hofmann (48) experimented with the use of group instruction for the 
teaching of the mother tongue. Strobach (120) urged that linguistic in- 
struction be adapted to the requirements of modern schools. Tille (124) 
and Gebhardt (34) described a method of instruction by essay writing. 
Winkler and Essen (138) published a comprehensive guide to German 
speech education, Trojan (126) drew up a study program for the art of 
recitation. Ulshöfer (13C) published a compendium of numerous types 
of instruction in German, 

Glinz’s attempt (35) 


to establish a new German grammar constituted 
one of the most remar 


kable of recent publications. He sought to make 
clear the structure of the German language and, by way of a new approach, 
to come closer to the basic linguistic units of its inner form than tradi- 
tional grammar has been able to do. 

mod oT, foreign. language instruction, mention must be made of the 
o bilis a a evolved by Bohlen (8), Fromaigeat’s penctrat- 
: a of practice-substitution," and tho interesting classical 
anguage method described by Rotter (95). 


In the field of music education i 
‚ the comprehensi york by Kra 1 
Oberborbeck (65) offered a remarkable ee ee 


^ nt book i 
training. Stoverock (118) published a si 200K of exercises for vocal 


i ; nging method b the 
pentatonic scale. Teuscher’s comprehensive j ased on 


p introduction to music (122) 
was also based on the pentatonic system. Pontvik (91) dealt with the 


usefulness of musical experience in psychotherapy; Fischer (28) published 
a noteworthy handbook of musical education. 
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Heymann (50) showed the distinction between children’s drawings as a 
form of expression of psychic growth and of artistic expression, and 
showed the former's specific importance in the development of the child's 
powers. Of interest for the psychology of drawing was the investigation 
on the monozygotic disposition. By analyzing the drawings of monozygotic 
twins, Probst showed the esthetically negative effects of this disposition 
(50). Schnell devised exercises in drawing and painting useful in the 
anthroposophic Waldorf schools (50). Meyer (78) sought to awaken 
understanding for free creative activity on the part of children. Herrmann 
(4-4) and Netzband and Eschen (82) made contributions to the method- 
ology of drawing instruction in public school. Trümper (127) published 


a manual of art education in school. 


Roth (93) investigated Ihe attitude of fourth-grade elementary-school 
The pupils were asked to say what they would 


pupils toward history. 
past of their homeland. A wealth of answers was 


like to hear about the 
received and subtly interpreted. 


Mathematics and Science 


Stückrath (121) investigated the development of space experience in 
He made systematic use of the observa- 


tion and description of experimental attempts by pupils. He succeeded 
in establishing interesting distinctions between the body-space and the 
ego-space of the small child, and the walking-space, activity-space, and 
comprehension of geometrical space of the child in school. 2. M 
Hazmuka (41) advocated the “total” method for instruction an " 
metic. Weyrich (136) made use of activity methods of rode mie n 
(132) introduced instruction by experience into the teaching pee » : 
Along the lines of the progressive efforts of Felix Blein, [* enn 
(11) urged that mathematical education be used to deve op i a 
thinking. He drew up a unified program for instruction in € pm md 
advanced schools. Gonseth (36) considered the coment mi e ron 
foundations of mathematical instruction. He invegtignite he x apt Um 
of mathematical instruction to the student's nM proces 
problem of the integration of mathematical cs ES id — -— 
Zietz (142) investigated the ideas of chi sir dq ein 
He based his investigations on classroom Eee s REX ande 
an ur many yea tim iho seme en ded after each of the 
school for boys in Hamburg. The answers Were recorded cer Se 
conversations in order not to introduce a jarring ath mnn revealed 
ing procedure. This method yielded valuable "e : nae ne 
typical modes of thinking about casual relations, 2 = A teta 
concepts, and a tendency to reason by analogy. | loetz pubs erm 
Similar investigations in connection with the child s re dee od 
standing of living things, especially animals. This author Hi T 
evolution of nature experience and his psychological justificat 


ogy instruction are valuable. 


early childhood and at school age. 
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Stieger, Müller, and Müller (117) laid out a course of instruction in 
natural science designed for group teaching and block teaching. The same 
school of thought gave rise to a method of natural science and geography 
instruction discussed by Roth and others (94), 


Special Programs 

Remedial and special education are receiving 
General studies were published hy Busemann (15) 
Hanselmann (39). Heymann (51) expressed v 
education. Zulliger (143), Berna (7), Stern (1 
commented on educational difficulties. In the field of sensory deficiency, 
most attention was given to hardness of hearing and deafness, in particular 
by Baumann (3), Bosshard (10), and Führing and Lettmayer (33). 
Heymann (49) wrote a study on infantilism. Gottschaldt (37), Brunner 
(13), Tumlirz (128), and Schneider (103, 104) discussed educational 
blocks and negligence, Scherpner and Trost (101) published a handbook 


on remedial and special educational institutions; Egg-Benes (22) also 
reported on the remedial schools. 


increasing attention. 
, Asperger (2), and 
aluable ideas on remedial 


15). and Mayröcker (77) 


Teacher Personnel 

Schohaus (107) 
teaching profession. 
burg in 1954, Schn 
Brezinka (12) 
(139) 


t. According to the place 
came apparent. Montalta 
ssional training, including 
sis on the social-educational 


: : aye: aie education brought forth a general demand 
r an extension of the training period. In the G 

erman F ublic 

Interest increased in th xp tenda 


a thoro development 
cher training be made 
x E s, but nonetheless in 
1n higher educati i ; 

recommended the adoption of an opti iii. pian 


along professional line 


the educational academies, he de 


5 > demanded a full course of studies at the 
university, with strong emphasis 
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Orientation in Educational Theory 


The need for orientation in the field of contemporary educational ideas 
and organization in German-speaking countries was met by an encyclo- 
pedia of education (64). Instructive reviews of the German-language 
educational press are provided by references to the monographs published 
in the various regions. 

A number of institutes and information centers, some newly created, 
were extremely valuable for the stimulation of research in education and 
for the orientation of foreign investigators. 


Summary 


nal investigators and educators in the German 
e the problems of teacher training and adult 
Above all, the experience gained from the 
the high-school reform, work in the 
igh schools are 


The efforts of educatio 
Federal Republic to solv 
education deserve attention. 
application of the studium generale, 
educational academies, and the improvement of public h 
of interest. 

In Austria, the broadly planned 
programs, and particularly the e 


schools, are sure to arouse the inter 
ing, too, is the research in the fields of educationa 


parative theory of education. 20 $ 
In the German-speaking section of Switzerland, us aped A gon 
being made to improve the upper grades of the public sc V Pin 
correlate and complete individual grades. Particularly monen ou dew 
teacher-seminar reform which, in view of the cantonal differences in 
School life, might well yield a number of profitable er ees 
The educational efforts of the German-speaking eM ae Tie bs 


general and urgent demand today for a deeper wen Itural distress 
cational duty of the school. This demand arises from the cu 


ity tion 
of our time. Both harmonious development of personality and nur E 
for life in the community require à comprehensive © ucationa 


tural policy. 


and state-directed experimental school 
ffort to create new types of country 
est of the educational world. Stimulat- 
| methodology and com- 
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Educational Psychology 
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Educational Sociology 


Studies in this field can be divided into three categories. In the first 
were efforts to make clear the relation between various social conditions 
in the environment and the content and method of school education. 
The second may be called school or classroom sociology. Analysis of the 
framework of society in the classroom contributed to the study of educa- 
tional method. Third, investigations of delinquency resulting from the 


displacements peculiar to present iety brought to light educational 


day soci 
problems from a sociopathological point of view. 
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the relation between the content and method of education and actual 
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which indicate precisely how to make the results of a survey of actual 
Conditions contribute to the reform of the method and content of educa- 
lion. 
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was examined to determine the effects of reward and punishment on chil- 


dren of different ages. 
Studies were conducted in classroom management, especially in rela- 


tion to the effects and advisability of children’s self-government at various 


grade levels. 


Mental and Physical Development 


There was evidence of increasing interest in this field by educators 
. and more research was done in this area than in any 


and psychologi 


other. 
Studies of the development of infants and children were concerned with 


their mental, social, and physical development. Study of mental develop- 
nsive and included perception, concepts of number, 
moral consciousness, and social behavior. 


arious aspects of development such as 
interest in sex, moral consciousness, worries, attitudes toward war, and 
concerns about occupation. These studies reflected a growing interest in 
the problems of guidance and paved the way for programs to prepare 
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Vocational education is reg 
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arded as an important problem in present 
Japanese education, and in this field a large number of investigations 
were made in junior and senior high schools. About half of them at- 
tempted to relate programs of industrial education to the characteristics 
of the vocational situation of each district in cities and villages. Notable 
among them was a study of industrial education in a senior high school 
in relation to the complete land development program of Hokkaido. A 
public opinion survey made for industrial education is also noteworthy. 
Research was carried on in the teaching of fine arts for the purpose 
of developing basic principles of methodology. The focus was on pupils’ 
development of color sense and on their expression of shape. 
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The education of juveniles and working youth began to be studied 
after the war. and interest in this problem increased in recent years. 
Efforts were made to discover the implications for educational organiza- 
tion of the conditions under which youths lived and worked. Attention 
en to determining the kinds of guidance, curriculums, and 


was also giv 
es which would be suitable for the education of these 


educational faciliti 
young adults. 


Teacher Personnel 


vas carried on in the area of teacher per- 
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teachers. Some attention was given to studying the burden of school 
business, which is often thought by Japanese teachers to be too heavy. 
'The economic situation of teachers, which was studied intensively some 
time ago, attracted but little attention during the period of this review. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Latin-American Countries: 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Panama, Puerto Rico 


Section A: Brazil 


ANISIO S. TEIXEIRA 


E»vcariosar research appears to require 
of development which is suitable to its inc 
lutionary stage has not yet been reached i 


d. Consequently, an 
investigation, however superficial ili i 


will reveal a lack of theoretical f. 
However, in spi 


state of Ceará carried out a social- 


) intended to throw light on administrative 
nal field. Approxi 


mately 4200 students were 
60 items of information to be 


B 


; difficulties found 


attempts to solve them adequately, 


tions, and future prospects. 
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A report on the state of Parana by Piloto (71) followed the same ge 
eral lines as that of Moreira. It emphasized, however, matters anh i 
to the motivation of the population and of the school children, with mes 
s well as possible the many deficiencies in the 


purpose of explaining a 
adequacy of the schools of Parana. 


learning process and the in 


Curriculum 


his study of the curriculum of the primary schools of 
posé of current thinking and historical 


fluenced the organization of the cur- 


Moreira, in 
Brazil (63), presented a critical ex 
and social conditions which have in 


riculum of the common primary school. 
The study began with a discussion of some preliminary notions in re- 


gard to the concept of the school curriculum and the aims to be considered 
in education. It further dealt with the condition that determined the or- 
aditional elementary-school curriculum, with the cur- 
riculum itself and its local and foreign characteristics during the period 
of the Brazilian Empire, and with the primary school as it was conceived 
during the first years of the Republican period. It reviewed renovations 
tried after 1920 and the contemporary tentative reforms of the Brazilian 
school. It concluded with a general account of the bases and technics 
of curriculum improvement and their application in Brazil. 


ganization of the tr 


Educational Measurement: Intelligence Tests 


Weil (103) prepared and validated the so-called Nonverbal Wege qon 
Test, which is now being used to establish the intelligence ue of the 
Brazilian population. To measure the intelligence level of 300 ado escents, 
who were either working in commercial and industrial enterprises or 
were junior secondary-school students, Costa (34) employed Weil’s test. 


Cordeiro (33) also used this test to compare the intelligence level of 
students from seven public schools of Pérto Alegre with that of the stu- 
dents of SENAC (Servico Nacional de Aprendizagem Comercial—Na- 
tional Service of Commercial Training) - Schechtmann (81) studied the 
validity of the test by applying it to 100 children from private schools 
in the Federal District. When selecting social and educational counselors. 
the Regional Department of SENAC in Sao Paulo applied Weil's, as well 
as Meili’s tests to 89 individuals at high-school level. i 
Adapting and studying the Del Olmo Ability Test (94), Vieira estab- 
lished national norms applicable to adolescents who have to work and 


thus need occupational guidance. . 
Bessa (20) came to the conclusion that personality tests, while pre- 
psychological aspects other than in- 


pared for the purpose of studying 
telligence level, can without losing their value for the specific field also 
reveal some aspects of the subjects’ intelligence. However, correlations 


between personality and intelligence tests very seldom reach values equal 
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to those found between actual intelligence tests, 
tests discriminate among individuals and that t} 
on the basis of intelligence. 
Analyzing intelligence tests, Carvalho (30) 
are not stable but change thru time, espe: 
Weil and others (106) are undertaking studies of the intelligence level 
of salesmen, and their work appears to show the small validity of in- 
telligence tests to forecast success in sales activities, 
Jallard's intelligence test was standardized by M 
experiment carried out with 39,851 subjects in 
made a comparative stud 
foreign research workers. 
Studying the Goodenough test, 
conclusions: (a) The “draw-a-man’ 
mental level. (b) One application 
the intelligence of the subject. (c) 
intelligence, 
reveal the child’s real intellige 


He concluded that word 
us discrimination is not 


suggested that test norms 
cially when environment changes. 


acedo (54) in an 
the Federal District. He 
y of experiments carried out by national and 
Barcellos (16) reached the following 
* test does not always reveal the child's 
of the test is not enough to establish 
An emotional traumatism may paralyze 
de during the shock period does not 
nee level. (d) The drawing made for the 


eal the emotional state of the child. (e) 
child emphasizes with heay 
(with the exception of those relativ 


conflicts, usually Originating in a 
creases in the case of normal emotional states 
pressive ones. (g) The firmness of the lines is 
anguish states. (h) Once the coriflicts are 
not draw with very heavy lines, 


Ginsberg (39) compared the results of a mental test applied to different 
ethnic and social groups, 


y continuous and even lines 
e to the hair) reveal serious affective 
ggression. (f) The drawing’s size in- 
and decreases jn the de- 
correlated with fear and 
conquered, the children do 


Personality Tests 


A wide variety of studies have be 


e the Rorschach 
za in a recent book (85) all its aspects 
hie s from standard 
Matric and anthropological experience, 


agram with tables 


i 00 men, Quintela (77) 
with problems of Perception. With 
answers, details rare details, clearly 


AE ' / * as well as time for and number of answers. 
Alter comparing her experience wit} th 3 E 

erie 1 that of Beck and Klopfer. the 
author reached the followi 


ng conclusions: 
greater tendency tow: 


evealed 
ard global group reveale 


: d answers and the female to details. (b) 
As to perception. the percentages found close to those en- 
countered by other researchers. (c) In regard to details and small details 
the results largely coincided with t 


hose of Beck and Klopfer. (d) With 


were very 


ar 


m 
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respect to F+ and F—, the influence of cultural factors seemed to be 
quite significant. 

Nick (65) showed the merits of the Rappaport formula in Rorschach 
testing and explained some of its more important aspects. Weil (99), 
using the Rorschach test in a professional guidance and selection test. 
reached the conclusion that the G type of perception is characteristic of 
individuals in high executive positions. Ginsherg (42) used the test 
among young people from Bahia. Guerra (4-1) studied it as applied to 
children. Vieira (95, 96) utilized the Rorschach in a battery, correlating it 
with the Harrower test. . 

Based on Allport’s and Vernon's work on myopsychism, on Jacobson’s 
expressive movements, and on Bull' and Eysebeck’s work on molor. 
affective correlations, López conceived the Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic 
Test. The existing bibliography on this test is already quite extensive 
in Brazil, reaching some hundred items. For over 13 years, by means of 
every possible scientific procedure, the author has nn) en 
Ihe validity of his test (51, 52). He has used the data obtained thru the 
application of the test in the treatment of psychopaths (53). — 

Menezes (60) carried out several studies on Be and a a : 5t 
tried it among the Kaingang Indians, as Vieira and Vieira (97) E done 
before among the Caraja Indians. Ribeiro (78) compared line liagrams 
of the MKP made with each hand separately with those made using both 
hands at the same time. Faria and Alvim (36), applying the MKP in D: 
selection of candidates for nurse training and nursing aids, came to soi 
conclusion that it should be used for ‘diagnostic and prognostic purposes 


in nursing schools. . . : 
Arruda’ (32) as did the author of the MKP, studied the value of this 


i sy! hs. 
essiv ic when applied to psychopath l , 
"ex (25, 19) perg Bt and Schwarzstein (21) conducted studies 


ME cat Amaral (27) 
on the validity and utilization ade ET vrl t to al 
examined the “nature-nurture” problem, app!yıng to secondary devia- 
pairs of identical twins. Avillez (12) gave attention to 5 


e se o test ın SI udying aggression was ex- 
n st H aggres: s 
from the MKP. The us f the g ag 


2 " 3). Pereira comp! 
plored by Gammondi and Larez (38). vp lied to normal 
Various statistical indexes from results of the MKP app (67, 69). 


Ku Abe " 
i ily constellation, immigrant 
adults, Indians, murderers, the family wee Gath, em 


and applicants to the Preparatory = diagrams (68). Pontual 
evaluating intrapsychic coherence in his he MKP and in writing. 


b y in t 
(73) studied the direction of movements - ion between the Sheldon- 
Tuana and Riedel (91) examined the correlation 


st results of 
Stevens somatotypes and the MKP. artnet puse We first results o 
his research (5) on the application of the M. o . 


Miscellaneous 
The TAT is being studied and applied by the Brazilian psychotechnical 
Services. The Institute of Occupational Guidance and Selection (ISOP) in 
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the Federal District has carried out extensive research on the TAT 
(46. 47). az 

Based on a study of emotional reactions, Weil (98) elaborated a technic 
for studying emotional phenomena with the hel 


p of clearly defined pictures 
(as contrasted with the diffuse Rorschach ink blots), Among the advan- 


tages of this psychodiagnostic test is the fact that the testing and interpre- 


tation period does not exceed 20 minutes if the test is given by a thoroly 
experienced examiner. 


A test for the classification of objects (64, 82 
for the diagnosis of schizophrenia and cerebral lesi 
on by the ISOP. New scoring keys were made which simplified evaluation 
and made interpretation more objective. Test results were compared with 
indications obtained from the MKP, interviews, 
sonality, Rorschach and TAT tests. The evidence suggests that the test is 
suitable for measuring certain aspects of personality and vocational in- 


terests. Guimarães (45), using the perception of colors, studied a new 
technic of diagnosing 


Braga (25) carried on research in thi 


) especially designed 
on cases, was reported 


intelligence, interest, per- 


d a very small correlation (.34) 
o tests do not 
y professional 
oup; validity 
an for the Seashore 


measure the same thing. 
musicians, the tests were 


Ginsberg (40) in a comparative study of the 
from different social levels reported on the use of an instrument to measure 
interest, the so-called “Book-Catalogue”; the instrument is also discussed 
in another publication (48). Thurstone’s interest inventory w luated 
in São Paulo by Angelini (6). Aa 


interests of adolescents 


BRAZIL 
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Mandroni (56) compared the results of the ABC tests, conceived by 
Filho, with those of training in reading. She concluded that these tests 
were quite useful and had a satisfactory degree of validity. Souza (86) 
presented the conclusions reached in the clinical utilization of a new 
test of perception. 
Educational Psychology 


Research carried out in this field has dealt largely with the psycho- 
logical characterization of the Brazilian child and adolescent, with special 
emphasis, therefore. on evolutionary and differential psychology. How- 
ever, some work especially worthy of note dealt with the phenomenon of 
learning; some of the results are still unpublished. The work was carried 

8, 9) in the field of serial verbal learning. Angelini 


on by Angelini (6, 7, 8, 
observed a class of learning phenomena noticeable when one analyzes the 
aserial phenomena. He 


serial aspect of learning, which some call intr nom 
compared the effects of two variables well defined in the serial situation; 


he also examined similarity of the various items learned and their possible 
effects on the learning process. He studied learning by first presenting 
original serial material to the student, and then presenting derivative 
lists or series in different degrees of derivation. The originality of his 
work is due principally to his study of the influence on the learning 
process of the variation of similarity among the listed serial material 
to be learned, as compared with the influence of different degrees of 
derivation. dá — 
Barcellos (15) and her collaborators conducted research nong d 
children, inmates of a public institution in the state E p^ asper: 
to validate drawing as a psychodiagnostic test. To on e lues 
the statistical method and the biographical method, = = eee 
observation. Analyzing 15,840 spontaneous drawings, an en wi 
obtained thru tests and observation (the result of which was ot E: m 
tion of 124 case studies), the researchers classified the pem) Diei 
drawers, taking into consideration differences in intelligence an = nn 
in trace and po of drawing, psychological differences as ng‘ Fa 
preferential motives (strange figures. lines, parts of bl haman cum 
Sexual organs, scenes, geometry. cabalistic drawings. double animals, 


: : : ; oblems. sense of 
sun, and their relation with night sleep) : language pr 


} an spin ship ability. 
aman, Inventive EL, ep a (76) also showed that the draw- 


The work of Souza (87) and Queiro 


ings could be used for studying a chi : : 
c J D . 
Aguirre (3) studied certain aspects of emotional life (affection, anger. 


and fear) in adolescents from the high schools of the city of São Paulo. 
Analyzing the data collected for each sex separately, she emphasized 
the decisive influence which school experiences have on anger and fear. 
Adolescents generally fear failure and low marks, especially the males 
who react by trying to control the causes for such situations. Female 
adolescents fight fear. praying or seeking help. Anger is also caused by 


Id’s personality. 


az 
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School failures. Boys generally react by hiding the feeling, 
generally weep. Affection has as its principal object the parents. 
the mother. 

Katzenstein (49) studied anxiety and ag 
tests to children of preschool age 
Two hundred children, treated 
Service in the Federal District w 

Ginsberg (42) compared the 
social levels of the city of São P. 


psychology project (43) dealing with schoo] children's attitudes toward 


d a marked preference for white children 
on the part of all examinees, whether w 


while girls 
‚especially 


dren who lived in mixed neighbor 
toward Negroes than the children of 


8 the white ideal, colored children 
ndary position to the Negroes. Bicudo (22) study- 
; reached conclusions similar to those obtair 


that there was no relation 
school background, or be- 

tween prejudice and age. 
eloso studied va 
ance clinic and made à Social a 
in orphanages (93). Medeiros (59) 
antisocial behavior. Among the fact 


djustment (92) in a guid- 
ysis of children 


general activities, spontaneous drawings, or gr. 


Thus, the various general aspects of the evolution of speech in children 
ac 
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from one to six years were deduced, and a list of words was attributed to 
every age group, as follows: vocabulary of children from 24 to 35 months, 
added vocabulary from 36 to 47 months, added vocabulary from 48 to 59 
months, added vocabulary from 60 to 71 months, added vocabulary from 
72 to 83 months, and general active vocabulary from 72 to 83 months. 
The evolutionary phases of infantile language were listed thus: babbles 
esence, words of dubious meaning, phrase 
words, incomplete simple sentences, incomplete complex sentences, and 


complete complex sentences (attained at six years of age). 
The evolutionary appearance of grammatical functions, the presence 


of predominant subjects in the speech of the preschool age child, and 


other findings were revealed by this study. 


and cries stimulated by social pr 


Educational Sociology 


Azevedo (13), starting from the premise that an analysis of the culture 
and the social milieu in which teaching is operating should precede any 
educational plan or program, studied the families of school children in 
Salvador, state of Bahia. The studies of Bicudo (22), Pinto (72), Gins- 
berg (42), and of the city of Fortaleza (83), also dealt with socio- 


educational problems. 
Moreira in the state of Rio Grande do Sul (61) surveyed the educa- 


tional situation with attention to socioeconomic status and conditions in 
the local culture. His monograph included a summary of the main cul- 
tural aspects of the state under consideration; a study of the adminis- 
trative organization in the field of education; a study of the financing 
of education; the development and current situation of elementary teach- 
ing; the social, economic, cultural, and professional status of the — 
à synopsis of teaching in the intermediate and upper grades; a statistica 
Synopsis of the educational and cultural situation of the state; and finally, 
a general resumé containing conclusions and practical suggestions. 
Using historical and normative survey methods, Abreu (2) conducted 
a lengthy study of the educational system of the state of Rio de Janeiro. 
he author presented the general organization of the teaching i 
examined state and municipal educational administration, reviewed the 
general statistical situation in education, and dealt with educational 
finance. The report also treated problems of elementary teaching Yee the 
training of primary-school teachers. Each topic was accompanied by an 


objective, critical, and pertinent analysis. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Valuable work in this area was done by Weil (100, 101, 102, 104, 105), 
Barioni (17), and Costa (34). Weil (101). having reached conclusions 
similar to those of psychologists in other countries, continued his re- 
search in an effort to discover additional differences between persons 


ae 
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engaged in office occupations and persons engaged in sales geni Poe 
especially with respect to personality. He (105) found that inte lige = 
tests were not useful for forecasting success in sales SELIVIDBRS. E 
success seemed to be much more dependent on personality i à 
results provided psychologists with distributions of test scores for sa " 
clerks. Weil further concluded that intelligence tests served better than 
other measures to differentiate between members of an administrative 
hierarchy. 

The agencies in charge of industrial education 
with the training and selection of counse 
To this end Tchaicowsky (89, 90) 
intended to establish an objectively 
of counselors. He also studie 
used in guidance activities, 


are deeply concerned 
lors for occupational schools. 

in 1950 undertook an experiment 
adequate curriculum for the training 
d the validation of instruments and technics 


Mental and Physical Development 


Pourchet (74, 75) and Avila (11) 
of several thousand school childre: 


three main groups: white, mixed ( 


studied the physical characteristics 
| in the Federal District, from the 


pardo), and colored. The following 
anthropometric data were obtained: weight, stature, trunk-cephalic height. 


height of the acromion and of the externus furculum, biacromial and 
anteroposterior diameters of the thorax, thor 
diameter, length of upper member, 
ber, and length of foot. The followi 


acic perimeter, intercostal 
length of hand, length of lower mem- 


ng indexes were also analyzed: health 
index (indice cural), ACH index (for nutritional conditions), and Livi 


and Kamp’s weight index. The second phase of the research was devoted 


to cephalometry as well as to the study of constitutional types classified 
in accordance with the criterion pro 


posed by Avila for the Kretschmer 
classification. The tables presented include both average values and 
standard deviations so that the data m 


ay be compared with similar studies 
made in other parts of the country or abroad. 


Methods of Research 


Special Programs 
Rudolfer (g 


30) undertook a 
literacy training in Säo Paulo 
dividual differences w 


. She concluded th 
elass: the students v 


ere probal 
aried as t 
profession or occupation, natio 


training. Within this w 


200 


a in any other existing 
© sex, age (from 12 to 64), civil status, 


nality, place of birth, and previous school 
ide variation one factor remained more or less 


i? 
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const - ci s 

mnt Um dil re ere mle piri er 
: asses. asked their reasons for attend- 
ing the literacy classes: responses showed that most came t isf 
immediate personal needs rather than because of social a 
desire for education in the abstract. Pacheco (66) examined ihe sad : 
of supplementary courses in the improvement of certain be ver 

Cardoso (26) studied the status of professional guidance for ciáldzen 
with speech deficiencies. Katzenstein (50) reported findings from a study 
of two cases of reading and writing difficulties. Aveline (10) examined 
the teaching of arithmetic (number facts) in primary schools. 

Abreu (1) examined the character and aims of secondary education in 
Brazil, proceeding to a study of its organization and administration, the 
curriculums and programs, methods and technics employed, and the 
training and position of teachers, and concluded with an evaluation of 
the Inter-American Seminar on Secondary Education. His work was 
objective and critical in nature and was a faithful description of secondary 


educational problems in Brazil. 
Under the guidance of Carvalho, (29), a secondary school was founded 
at the University of Brazil to serve as a pilot school for all others to be 
established eventually under the same conditions in the country. Carvalho 
difficulty in organizing the secondary curriculum 
school subjects must be organized in a certain 
vay of lending the greatest possible liveliness, 
without breaking the law. 
odernization of Herbart’s 


encountered a major 
since according to law, 
way. She sought the best w 
interest, and efficiency to the teaching process 


For this purpose she availed herself of a m > 
didacties applied by Morrison in the United States, grouping the different 


parts of the curriculum in didactie units that were to be developed in 


accordance with the new pattern proposed by Morrison. 


Teacher Personnel 
administration and 
Science and Letters 


f teachers who took 
cer in secondary 


Ribeiro, Camargo, and Brejon, teachers of school 
ation in the School of Philosophy, 


of Säo Paulo (79) investigated the characteristics © 


the examination required to qualify for a teaching car da 
(23) studied the curriculum for training 


schools of São Paulo. Bonow : 
Danneman, Pinto, and 


comparative educ 


primary-school teachers in the Federal District. r 
Carvalho (35) examined characteristics of professors of commercial 
courses. 
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reorganization more in keeping with the needs and aspirations of er 
Rica. A commission of the Ministry of Education of Costa Rica conductec 
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covered by Azofeifa (1). 


secondary education in 
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he proposed reorientation and 


anization and administration of 
um, orientation, supervision, and 
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A report of UNESCO's Technical Assist 
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of Education of Ecuador admini s i 


x normal schools (7). The aim 
if the students had the general knowledge necessary to 
were reading; composition; 
and problems in arithmetic; 


geometry; geography; history and the natural, physical, and 


chemical sciences. 
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The Y 
results showed that many of the facts learned in the primary school 
In arithmetical reasoning and grammar the deficien- 


had been forgotten. 
howed equally serious deficiencies in the 


cies were serious. The results s 
methodology of teaching and in the curriculum. 


LI 
| 
Language Arts 


» Q Salgado de Carbo (11) conducted a study in five primary schools of 

Quito, Ecuador. in which 2800 children of ages three to 14 participated 
The study dealt with free color drawing and free written composi: 
. The study analyzed the first steps in the creative work of children, 
individual differences, and ways in which creative power develops. From 
ages three to seven the drawings refer to people and things which surround 
them, Both in drawings and written composition the child of age seven 
shows egocentrism, syncretism, and animism. In the second phase—beyond 
age seven—the child begins to evaluate his drawings. He aims at exact- 
ness; that is why he writes and draws little. There are no appreciable 
differences between the drawings made by children of either sex. In the 
third phase, ages 11 to 12, there is a marked transformation. There is 
harmony in the drawings as well as beauty in what the child writes. There 
are marked differences between the sexes. Boys are attracted by national 
and international problems; they are interested in democracy and are 
concerned with problems of injustice. Girls prefer sentimental themes: 
their compositions are frequently dedicated to their mothers. Some sugges- 
tions are included in the study to help teachers develop the creative power 
of children. 
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Section C: Puerto Rico 


ISMAEL RODRIGUEZ BOU 


Epucationar research in Puerto Rico from 1950 to 1956 has been 
es: the Office of Research of the Superior 


served mainly by two agenci 
he Division of Educational Research and 


Council on Education and t 


Statistics of the Department of Education. 
The Superior Council on Education, which is the governing board of 


the University of Puerto Rico, was empowered by law, when it was 
created in 1942, to conduct research on the most pressing educational 
problems of Puerto Rico and to place the findings of such research at 
the disposal of the educational system of the Island. Research has been 
conducted in four major areas: illiteracy, adult education, the language 
arts in the elementary school, and academic achievement 1n the university. 

The Division of Educational Research and Statistics of the Department 
of Education was organized in the school year 1949-50 to supersede the 
former Division of Statistics. After this reorganization was effected, the 
division was given the responsibilities of developing the research and 
statistical programs of the department of education, which specifically 
included the following activities: conducting research studies on educa- 
tional problems; constructing, standardizing, and applying tests for 
school use; preparing personality studies; conducting psychological re 
search in reading; participating in the planning, execution, and aa prs 
of technical aspects of teaching; and collecting, disseminating, and inter- 


preting statistics about the school system of Puerto Rico. 


Administration 


Three research projects conducted by the Superior Council = a 
tion were carried on for the administration at the University o pe 
Rico. The first two were conducted prior to 1950 and dealt wit the 
high-school academic index as a criterion of admission to the N 
and with academic achievement at the university level, respectively. 
The third project (1) was conducted at the request of ee : 
Human Resources appointed by the Governor of Puerto edel ge in 
economic program for the Island up to 1970. In its z E o sp : $ 
the study included such items as plant facilities, c u E af teache s 
work programs of the faculty, student load, stu m gui om p m 
entering the university, and the coordination of the university with the 


public high schools of the Island. g : 
At the other pale the Division of Educational Research and Statis- 
3 ducted a study of failures in the 


tics of the Department of Education conducted 2 
first grade (12). As a result promotion policies in the school system were 


re-examined, and there has since been a marked reduction in overageness 
of pupils in the elementary schools, especially in Grades I and IT. 
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The Office of the Registrar of the University of P. 
veloped entrance examinations for incoming stude 
1952, 1954, and 1955. Scores are indicated s es f ) : 
graduating from high schools—more than 5000 applications in we 
Case. This same office established relations between the scores earned by 
the students in their entrance examinalions and their high-school index 
and the grades obtained by them in their freshman year at the U niversity 
of Puerto Rico (25). The Superior Couneil on Education, too, had 


previously conducted a study along the same lines. 


uerto Rico (24) de- 
nts for the years 1950. 
as percentiles for applicants 


Educational Measurement 


One of the first tasks undert 
search and Statistics of the D 
paring the necessar 
Rican environment, Even as late 
of educational measurement used 


aken by the Division of Educational Re- 
epartment of Education was that of pre- 
ments in Spanish adapted to the Puerto 
as 1950, virtually all the instruments 
in Puerto Rico were mere translations 
ared for English-speaking children. No attempt 


cessary studies to adapt them for use 
in Puerto Rico. 


The Division of Research 
translate into Sp 
prepared in Eng 
Puerto Rico, 


and Statistics decided, the 
anish and adapt existing effectiy 
lish and, secondly, to prep 


refore, first to 
e instruments originally 
are original tests for use in 


One of the major areas of activity was that of intelligence. The initial 
work was undertaken in the field of individual testi 


ng, for which it was 
decided to use the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Form L. 


series of studies was conducted with a view to translating and 
adapting these two scales, which culminated in the »ublicati uals 
I alion of man 


(26, 23) for the Wechsler Scale in 1951-52 and for the Stanford-Binet 
in 1952-53. These m in addition to instruc 


istering the tests, the criteria for scoring and a | 
on which the adaptations w 
special norms for Puerto Ri 

Altho the initial research 
tests, it was recognized from 


anuals contain, s 


lions for admin- 


rief report on the studies 
ere based. Moreover, the manuals present 
Co for these tests, 


i comprising tests in general 
natural sciences, social studies, and language usage), 
able. This series h red under the direction 
- Manuel of the Univ s with the cooperation 
of staff membe à 


n of Puerto Rico, the 


Puerto Rico 
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ee ees 
sting $ . Special norms for Puerto Rico were 

prepared for these tests. 
a one (Ora ing Te sus Dno. 
as g N elligence Test. 
It was found suitable for use in the primary grades, especially with chil- 
dren between the ages of five and 10. Hence, a Spanish manual was pre- 
pared which contained instructions for administering and scoring the 
test as well as the norms for Puerto Rico (15). A special drawing sheet 


was also prepared for this test. 
A brief explanation of some of t 
the Goodenough Test, as well as the J 


in a paper presented by Roca (21). 
the measuring of intelligence of Puerto Rican children with these scales. 


The results indicate that in general the Puerto Rican child will score lower 
on them than does the American child. With the WISC, the average IQ 
for Puerto Rican children was found to be 87.94. and with the Revised 
Stanford-Binet, Form L, it was 95.65. In the case of the Goodenough Test 
the norms for the different ages were also found to be lower, with the 
exception of ages five and six. where the children had been selected from 
private schools. There is no doubt that no matter how well an intelligence 
scale is adapted from one culture to another, there are cultural differences 
which will make the children from the second culture score lower than 


those from the first. 
The Division of Educational Research ane 
Spanish and adapted the manuals of the Minnesota 


(18), and the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test u 
in the primary grades of Puerto Rico 1s 


A general ability test for use 1 d T $ 
now under development. Two forms of the experimental edition were 
printed during the first semester of the school year 1955-56 (13). d 

At the request of the U. S. Army. the Division of Educational e ne 
and Statistics undertook the preparation of tests for the classification o 
recruits in Puerto Rico. The Army had been utilizing a Spanish transla- 
tion of a test prepared originally in English for use with recruits in the 
United States. There was dissatisfaction with the Spanish version of this 
test; it was thought desirable to obtain a test which would be more effec- 


tive in classifying Puerto Ricans. The division wa ee to m: 
struct two forms of a test consis panish vocabu'ary an 


ting of two parts: SI 
arithmetic reasoning. These two parts. together with the block counting 
part of the Army test, were printed as a CO 


nfidential test which is being 
used by the Army at present. 


he problems encountered in adapting 
Vechsler and Stanford-Binet is given 
Roca also summarized his work in 


and Statistics also translated into 
Spatial Relations Test 


(17). 


Educational Psychology 


An analysis of the basic readers used in the elementary schools of 
Puerto Rico conducted in 1948 revealed that many of them were not 
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in keeping with our physical environment and with the idiosyncrasies, 
nn ki interests of the Puerto Rican child. The illustrations as a rule 
i ane our people, our ways and customs, our flora and fauna, 
ie ae and light intensity. Most of the books were originally written 
for children of other countries and were translated into Spanish for = 
in our schools. The study (6) gave opportunity to the ipte wae 
children of Puerto Rico to express their preferences in regard to the 


colors and types of illustrations which they would like to see in their 
reading textbooks. 


Guidance and Counseling 


as been done along both lines 
and Statistics of the Department 
of Education. 


The Sims Score Card for Socio 
and published under the Spanish ¿i 
socioeconómico (8). The 
norms for Puerto Rico (9), 

A test of general classi 


ing was Prepared. Th 
to yield scores Corresponding to the followin 


i i s B areas: fine arts, language. 
mechanics, Science, numbers -clerical activities, and helping and con- 
trolling people. The manual of instructions contains norms by grade and 
sex (20). 


e inventory was designed 


The division also prepared and published a 


for secondary-school students (11). Its Purpose is to discover pupils 
with personal problems; it is used with an IBM 


à answer sheet. A manual 
of instructions accompanies the test (10). 
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Language Arts 


One of the most neglected areas in the educational field in Puerto Rico. 
according to the survey carried on by the Research Division of the 
Superior Council on Education, was the teaching of the vernacular 
(Spanish). Accordingly several studies on the subject were conducted. 
d count in Spanish (7). 

h extended over six years, was undertaken 
lists for the writing of textbooks in reading 
for the elementary schools. The count utilized 7,066,637 running words 
from the following sources: oral speech and written compositions of school 
children and adults, religious material, radio scripts and programs, free 
and controlled association, newspapers and magazines, school texts, 
Buchanan’s Spanish Word Count, and Rodriguez and Casanova’s Word 
Count. Due importance was given to oral sources, heretofore ignored in 
most word counts in other languages. 

The study appears in two volumes (three parts). The total number 
of lexical units is 20,542; the inflectional units, 62,888. The total of dif- 
ferent words amounts to 83,430. Volume I contains the 10,000 most fre- 
quent lexical units arranged in alphabetical order, with frequencies and 
ranks; and the 20,000 most frequent inflectional units, in alphabetical 
order and also by ranks and frequencies. It contains, in addition, the lexi- 
cal units with frequencies below 16. Volume II includes the weighted 
frequencies of each of the 10 sources studied. This Spanish Word Count 
was published jointly by UNESCO, the Organization of American States 


(OAS), and the Superior Council of Education of Puerto Rico. 
in the elementary school was the subject 


Oral and written language 1 > 
of three studies conducted by the Superior Council on Education. The 
first dealt with the errors of written language committed by elementary- 
school pupils; the second dealt with their errors in syntax and morphology 


in oral Spanish. These two studies were based on the errors revealed in 
the students’ compositions co f the sources of vocabulary 
for the Spanish Word Count, and served as the basis for the third 
monograph on the teaching of the vernacular (2). This monograph ex- 
pounds methods of teaching different phases of oral and written Spanish . 
at the elementary-school level and suggests materials and activities which 
may be used to aid in correcting the language errors pointed out in the 


two previous works. P 
words of equivalent difficulty in 


Another study, useful in securing Á 
from one language into the other, 


English and Spanish for translating 
is the doctoral dissertation of Rodriguez Bou, Permanent Secretary of 


the Superior Council on Education and Director of Research for this or- 
ganization (22). This work is useful, too, in teaching Spanish vocabulary 
to English-speaking students and English vocabulary to Spanish-speaking 


students. 


First among them was a wor 
This research project, whic 
mainly to provide vocabulary 


llected as one o 
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Jiménez Hernandez (16) has done historical research at the l cca 
T i z ^ n trends 
f Puerto Rico in the methodology of teaching reading: his work oe 
ue g) c ex 
h n the early investigations conducted in Europe about the middle o 
ror arly g 


the nineteenth century up to the studies and research carried on by 
William S. Gray. 


Special Programs 


Research on illiteracy and the problem of adult education was en 
needed in Puerto Rico in order to have available the information niende, 
when money was appropriated to deal with this problem, which by 1950 
was still of very serious proportions. The federal Census of that year 
revealed approximately 25 percent illiterates among the population 10 


years of age and over. Fiye research studies on the subject were conducted 
by the Superior Council on Education in the last decade, Three of them 
are previous to 1950, 

By 1952 it was felt necessary to gather in one 
mation related to adult education. The literature on this topic is abundant 
in English, but Very scarce in Spanish, Furthermore, there is an acute 
need for such material in other Spanish-speaking countries where illiteracy 
is a problem of serious proportions. 

Accordingly a study was conducted to provide the 
tion (4). Part I of this study contains chapters on t 
methodology of adult education; the psychology, 
of adults; the training of teachers for work in 
Preparation of appropriate instructional 
adult illiterates. Part II cont 
which Participate in adult education activities in Pu 
appraisal of the work performed by each agency, 

Five basic texts, (Let’s Go to School, The Workers, Ci 
mocracy, Let’s Take Care of Our Health, and -Worthw 
to teach reading to adults were prepared in 1952. 
primer and four readers—were Prepared and tested 
groups of adult illiterates, They are based on five a 
need; namely, education, work. Citizenship, health 
were written with controlled vocabulary and are used to teach reading 
in the primary level of the program of literacy work with adults. 

A handbook (5) was Prepared to describe and illustrate the method and 
the reading materials developed to teach adult illiterates how to read 
and write, [t Contains sample units and deteiled Procedures for teaching 


different phases of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The original mimeo- 
graphed edition of 1953, used with the first two e 


; : Xperimental groups, was 
revised in orate the additions and modifications that were 
d methodology Was given an Island-wide tryout. 
9n Education conducted an analytical study of 
radio broadcasting in Puerto Rico (3). For approximately three years 
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volume detailed infor- 


necessary informa- 
he philosophy and 
interests, and needs 


adult education; and the 
materials for the 


teaching of 
ains a descriptive inv 


entory of the agencies 
erto Rico as well as an 


tizens of a De- 
hile Recreation), 
These five books—a 
for two years with 
reas of interest and 
‚ and recreation, They 


1955 to incor} 
deemed advisable after th 
The Superior Council 


a” 
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radio programs of local stations were analyzed from tape recordings and 
shorthand records; scripts were studied; and questionnaires and ibis 
views used to gather pertinent information. The study went into several 
fundamental aspects of broadcasting; exposed its problems, attainments, 


and defects; and suggested means for their improvement. It covered the 


following aspects: (a) an introductory consideration of radio as a vehicle 
of information. communication, recreation, and expression, especially as 
contrasted with the movies and the press; (b) a brief history of radio 
(c) functions of broadcasting in the United States and 
ld: (d) the physical aspects of broadcasting: 
commentaries: (f) musical, religious, and 
and (h) suggestions for 


broadcasting: 
in other countries of the wor 
(e) commercials and news 
educational programs; (g) children's programs; 
script writers. 

Summary 


y be seen from the studies conducted by the 


d the Department of Education as well 
as by individual initiative, is playing a part of increasing importance in 


Puerto Rico. Even tho the research projects are limited in scope and 
number, the findings are already helping to orient educational processes. 


Educational research, as ma 
Superior Council on Education an 
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CHAPTER VII 


Scandinavian Countries: 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 


Section A: Denmark and Norway 


AGE HAUGLAND 


Tur close contacts existing between Denmark and Norway from both the 
al standpoints are reflected also in extensive tra- 
he field of knowledge. In both countries, for 
apping of educational with psy- 
and the personnel em- 


geographical and cultur 
ditional associations in t 
example, there is a great deal of overl 
chological research both as regards the content 
ployed. 

Danish educational research, 
line of development, a broad account of which is essen 


is to be fully understood. 


however, has had its own characteristic 
tial if the position 


Developments in Denmark 


research in the strict sense of the term has 


In Denmark, educational ise of l 
he part of the University to recognize 


been hampered by disinclination on the ] € 
the scientific study of education as an independent subject separate from 


philosophy. Efforts directed toward setting up a chair of MAD 
science did not until quite recently (1955) lead to any concrete result. 
inated to this post, had until his 


K. Grue Sorensen, the professor nomi 3 t ; 

appointment been "engaged in school work on the er N vie 

his literary output had been predominantly philosophical in pem 

Earlier participants iu the principal educational een iden 

chiefly teachers and philosophers altho = a pu) oe (act up 
E iversity Psychological Ha 

amount of contact with the University y «perimental Pedagogy; 


in 1886). Thus there was the Association for Expe 


ae. $ 2 in 1914, operating 
whi : s ctivities in this sphere in 1214, 8 
vede ape p eet s lot assisted also by a professional advisory 


predominantly thru educators A 2.45 lished re- 
council. In its periodicals and yearbooks this ome only a 
ports on a number of inquiries altho the publicatio 


somewhat limited circle i i f 
7 " 1 nmittee Tor 
A more permanent and more official organization, the Con 


School Psychological Research was set up in 1923 = = Pc of 
both governmental and municipal authorities. The main task o s com- 


mittee was to adapt psychological tests for use in Danish schools. It 
prepared Danish versions of the well-known Binet-Simon and Dearborn 
intelligence tests and produced general progress tests for use in connection 
with school subjects calling for a measure of skill or dexterity. 
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Even the comprehensive work of this organization, a in 
a great many Danish educators were engaged psi i ir ten 
psychological training), was confined principally to e ucationa Ki - 
and only to a very limited extent was the work made accessible to a wic 
public by means of published reports. . » 

Following the setting up of this committee, activities den 
extended by the establishment of school psychology clinies in the Various 
municipalities of Greater Copenhagen. The staff employed at these clinies, 
all of whom had originally been practical schoolmasters. continued their 
work by devoting their attention to a number of psychological ana qer 
cational problems, but this work, too, was made available in published 
reports to only a limited extent. 

In view of the fact that up to 1955 there had never been any separate 
chair of educational science, those educators concerned with educational 
research problems maintained contact with the University chiefly thru 
the University Psychological Laboratory where many of them had received 
their training. Several of the investigations undertaken were carried on 
under the direction of that Laboratory; e.g., an inquiry into the compre- 
hensibility of texts in which all the substantives have initial capitals 
(as in German) as compared with other texts in which the substantives 
have small initial letters (as in English), an investigation conducted in 
connection with the Danish spelling reform of 1948, 


As will be seen from what has been said so far, 


of educational investigations in Denmark w 


restricted to meeting the prevailing demand 
no great importance having been attached 
publishing the results, 

A decisive development on the org 
when in addition to the establishment 
tional science previous 
Institute was also set up. 


were further 


a peculiar characteristic 
as that they were very much 
s of practica] everyday work, 
to Systematizing the work or 


anizational side 


and manning of 
ly mentioned, a Danish Ped 


took place in 1955 
the chair of educa- 
agogical Research 


stration is 
- The Institute 
ram laid down 


) a department for didactic 
Ucational and 
€) a dep 


í à xaminations, 
for educational researc iti 


& lo the prog: 
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th i i 
5 ius staff of the Institute is recruited predominantly fr 
ie arte tit c a om 
chool psychology clinics. In addition, there is a professional en 
co i i i E ^ 
yr attached to the Institute, the University being represented on it 
At the present time (September 1956) the Institute is engaged } ; 
following tasks: nibo 
An inquiry ati i 
y on a national scale to establish the val i i 
in uns alue of educational tests as a basis 
problems of maturity and preparatory instruction in the 
erence to the development of reading ability 


Inquiries regarding the 
case of school beginners, with special ref 


ig lists to bring them into line with the new system of orthog- 


Revision of spellin 
raphy 

An examination of the extent to wh 
class for more than one school term 

Investigation of the influence of typography o 
weak in the subject 

Investigation into the benefit of 
that of instruction in special classes 

Standardization of general progress tests i 
schools 

Elaboration of methods of assessing 

Elaboration of forms to be used by 

Investigation of the extent to which intelligence 


tests as employed by the armed forces in the case o 
used successfully with school children. and a determination of how a child's develop- 


ment and the system of instruction affect the results attained in such tests 
a reduction of I n a particular subject pro- 


ich and the reasons why children remain in a 
n the reading ability of children 


additional special instruction as compared with 


n silent reading as applied to village 
a child's emotional adjustment to a group 
teachers in recording their observations 


tests and character-assessment 
f national servicemen can be 


Investigation of whether esson hours i 


duces a reduction of effect 
ation of some problems concerning young people 
ading and the frequency 


Dalit s M 
Preliminary invests 
relationship between the speed of re 


Investigation into the 


of error. 
esearch Institute's professional 


hed to the University of Copen- 
of history of education (2). 
tes in constant and close con- 


nember of the R 


K. Grue Sorensen, a n 
time attac 


advisory council, and at the same 
hagen, published in 1956 the first volume 


The Danish Pedagogical Institute opera 3 
tact with the University Psychological Laboratory. whose director, 


Tranekjaer Rasmussen, has been keenly interested in educational psy- 
chology, particularly the psychology of thought and the psychology of 


problem-solving CE) 
Contact is also maintaine 
the Emdrupborg experimental sch 
hagen in 1948 and run by Anne Marie Norvig. 
An important function in Danish education is taken care of by the State 
Pedagogical Study Collection in Copenhagen, founded originally as a 
school museum. It includes a comprehensive specialized library covering 
all branches of education, schoolwork, and methods of teaching, together 
with collections of instructional material and pupils’ work. The Study 


Collection comes directly under the Ministry of Education. 


d with the school psychology clinics and with 
ool set up by the municipality of Copen- 
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The most important publications in connection with 
research are the periodical Nordisk Ps | i a ) 
a joint periodical for all Scandinavian countries issuing (in collaboration 
with Acta Psychologica) certain numbers in English. A Leksikon for 


Opdragere (Teachers Encyclopedia) was published in 1953, its principal 
editor being K. Grue Sorensen. 


Danish educational 
ykologi (Scandinavian Psychology). 


9 the course in educational psy- 
gen started in 1944. (the course is 


engaged, mention may be y investigations into the question of 
School ability carried out by the school psych 

others, as well as the investigations into the 
conducted by the schoo] Psychologist S, A. T 
mentioned that in 1955 the Copenhagen Municip 
an attempt to arrive at a statistical basis for awardi 
with what is known as the Mellemskoleprgve ( 
tion). 


is), psy- 
been conducted on the 


es; these investigations 
» the present head of department at the 

inistry of Education has appointed 
a commission to deal with this problem, with Tepresentatives drawn from 
all walks of life, 


Finally, in this connection 


9 be made of a statistical 
à d outh) published in 1951; 
y wide-scale inquir 

Fritiden) published in 1952; and 


Ungdom (Maladjusted Youth) 


E 
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strides have been made during the last few decades. Organized research 
as such dates from 1935 when the municipal schoolboards in Oslo set up 
the Committee for Educational Research. In 1936 the University of Oslo 
set up an Educational Research Institute and a chair of educational 
erewith. Some educational research has been 
carried out by the Teachers High School at Trondheim, altho the main 
purpose of this institution is to train teachers for elementary schools. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that on the initiative of teachers organiza- 
tions a special fund has been established under the name, Norwegian Fund 
for Educational Research (Norsk pedagogisk forskningsfond). 
Educational (and psychological) research in Norway—to a greater 
extent than is the case in Denmark—has been in the hands of people who 
were in a position to devote themselves exclusively and systematically to 
the problem of research. The enhanced opportunities for systematic re- 
search work are presumably responsible for the fact that in the Norwe- 
gian language there are far more publications dealing with educational 


matters and addressed to the general public. 


science in conjunction thi 


Presentday Educational Research in Norway 


Institute at the University of Oslo is directed 
by Johs. Sandven, who in 1948 succeeded the highly respected Helga 
Eng. The Institute’s fixed grants are very limited. and apart from the 
director it has no permanent staff attacned to it. The necessary personnel 
is taken on as occasion arises and to the extent permitted by available 
funds. Since 1950 the Institute has had considerable support from the 
Norwegian General Scientific Research Council (Norges pes cm 
pelige Forskningsråd), a body set up to administer surplus pro. ts de- 


rived from football pools. 
One of the most impert 
has been to work out standard 


vision of the Binet tests. This wor : " 
In addition to this, the Institute has prepared three series of ability 


tests for children from six to 15 years of age. This work was based on 
data collected from about 10,000 children and me ing «d 1953. Sub- 
sequently there was a re-examination of the as w. 16 too E pus ih the 
original tests, for the purpose of determining a value o 
such tests. These investigations are NOW being en i.a inquiry 
into general social behavior in the age groups Su jected to these ability 


and prognosis tests. ; ‘ T 
Iso working on investigations 


The Educational Research Irstitute is a e 
into the difficulties experienced by elementary-school children in connec- 


tion with fundamental arithmetical processes. with the object of arriving 
at a method of diagnosing difficulties in arithmetic. It is also conducting 
inquiries relating to first steps in reading. 


The Educational Research 


ant tasks of the Educational Research Institute 
Norwegian versions of the Stanford re- 
k was completed in 1954. 


N 
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Eva Nordland conducted an inquiry and published as a een 
1955 “The Connection Between Social Behaviour and Upbringing, ü- 
cluding a Study of Parental Relationships as a Determining Rector: 
The subjects studied were children below school age: Systematic ae 
tions were made of the children’s conduct in the kindergarten, and at the 
same time inquiries were made regarding the relations 
by means of visits to the homes. It was shown th 
exist between characteristic features ir 
up their children or in their altitude 
behavior of the children themselves. 

The Educational Research Institute also published 
investigation into the film-going habit 
among young people 12 to 19 ye 

At the present time the Instit 


hip of their parents 
at definite connections 
1 the parents’ methods of bringing 
one to another, and features in the 


a report on a shorl 
among children and interest in films 
ars of age. 

ute is conducting investigations into the 
attitude of children loward various cultural factors: Subjects studied 
include newspaper reading and radio listening by children from 12 to 15 
years of age, the reading of comics by children and the connection between 
such reading and the children’s behavior and ideas, and children and the 
theater. 

Reports on the activities of the Educational Research Institute are issued 
in Norwegian in the form of monographs or in the series of collected 
pamphlets entitled Forskning og Danning (Research and Education). 

The Committee for Educational Research (set up by the school au- 
thorities for the Oslo municipalities) operates without any fixed budget, 
grants being allocated as occasion arises. Of the work done in recent 
years, mention may be made of Ribsskog’s inquiry into the extent to which 
inherent ability is matched by proficiency in elementary-school work, and 
Haavardsholm’s work on truancy in the elementary school, The last study 
Seemed to show that truancy is attributable to a general feeling of frus- 
tration leading to regression, daydreaming, and escape. 

Helga Eng has continued her studies of child ‘art. 

As regards more generally psychological investigations with an educa- 
tional interest, mention may be made of an inquiry now in progress under 
the direction of Ase Gruda Skard at the University Psychological Institute 


children in Norwegian working-class 


interviewed during the eighth or ninth 
month of pregnancy and the children 


observed and tested every fourth 
: * i € Investigations are still going on. 
an § s s i 

n Smedslund’s e Psychology of a 
as rest. This work was carried 
Social Research which receives very large con- 
ate concerns for "s national research programs. 
m" "pe Sb aay h : =e ; 
Skard's work on suitability for Studying at Universities and high schools 
and R. Rommetveit's treatise on social 


norms and roles are both of a 
general psychological nature but are interesting from the educational 
point of view. 
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out at the Institute for 
tributions from priv 
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" p Mens aie pies also be mentioned that both in Norway and 
on ork is veing done. on marking systems used in schools. A 
t ppointed by the Ministry of Education in 1954, aft 

analysis of the use of marking in schools as a means of dioec ie bihe 
put forward proposals for a radical revision of the marking. de 


far employed. 
Summary 


" pesa [germ — in Denmark and Norway is still 

y. E ployed in almost all the work discussed 
have been strictly empirical, and in the majority of cases they have been 
confined purely and simply to the collection of data. It can scarcely be 
claimed that any universal tendencies have been revealed by the research 


carried out. 
Conditions ha 

educational research and psychol 

research work has been more close 


schools. At present, representatives of D 
tional institutions are operating in a number of countries on the organiza- 


tion of important educational problems. On the other hand—and this is 
a fact not previously mentioned—there is in Denmark a lack of any active 
orientation toward other countries. There is a great discrepancy between 
the number of Danish educators able to study abroad and the number 
of Norwegians who do so. There is reason to believe, however, that in 
this respect important changes may be expected in the future. 


ve been responsible for the fact that the overlapping of 
ogical research in Denmark educational 
ly associated with day-to-day work in 
anish psychological and educa- 
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a | tendencies, and on a group of normal children. The grop eda 
Mike a Nap ling to sex. age, school, class, and the like. Differences 
Inu poet pol mained: Prognostic value of the method was —-— 
^w cu. 3 llow-up investigation and found to be very good. 
"ej v P eicit: to jose marked reading difficulties, 31 showed 
pin in de reversal test that was below the tenth percentile. Edfeldt’s 
investigation is of especial interest because earlie nn... 
negative results with reversal tests. The cause of the Coe s ou 
to "be that Edfeldt's test is based entirely on tasks of the matching ty 
and on letter symbols or figures of a similar kind. 

Edlund (6) studied the predicti 
a follow-up investigation of 9: 
was low. The most prognostic sub 
tic. However, it is doubtful w 
be included in a m 


r investigators reported 


ve value of a school maturity test in 
children. Prognostic power of the test 
tests were tests in Swedish and arithme- 
hether such general knowledge tests should 
alurity test since ambitious parents can force inter 
children in the subjects covered. Edlund’s intensive investigation showec 
that under such circumstances the tests lose their predictive value. 

An attempt at predicting school success by noncognitive methods i 
made by Blomqvist (3). A comparison was made between secondary- 
school pupils who had remained an extra year in the first, second, or 
third grades, and a random sample of pupils who had passed these classes 
successfully. Rating scales were administered to the pupils, the mothers. 
and the teachers, The highest correlations with Success in school were 
shown by "suitability for studies," "ability to Concentrate," “will-power, 
and “desire for knowledge.” Success in school was also significantly „Der 
lated to the parents’ level of aspiration as to the pupils’ further education 
and to a more Positive parental attitude toward the school. In general 
it was shown that a more positive study environment was significantly 
related to success in school, Progress in studies correlated higher with 
the cultural standard of homes, marital happiness, atmosphere, and tidi- 
ness than with density of population and material status, A slight rela- 


lion was evident |} ies and out-of-school interests. 
The study atmosphere in the h 


Success. Maltén (20) investigated to wh 
proved elementary-school marks 


at extent good study habits im- 
the altitude of the 


ation technic he held 
leir intelligence, con- 
* in school was zero. 
highly relevant, is time 
ght be advisable to use 


and succes 


analysis. In the same investigation, Mal 
the study-habit instrument were signifi 
on different intelligence levels, He. th 


that certain study habits are more effe 
and others for children of high intel 
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It is characteristic of factor-analytic investigations carried out in 
Sweden that the investigators have not kept variables independent of each 
other. Consequently, results of the analysis are dubious, a regrettable fact 
since such investigations have often been concerned with interesting 
problems such as Magne's studies (18) on the relation between memory- 
span tests, perception tests, learning tests, and intelligence tests; Trankell’s 
studies (30) on the relation of left-handedness to certain personality traits; 
Elmgren’s investigations (9) concerning the talent components made use of 
in certain school subjects; and Björsjö’s analysis (2) of spatial, technical, 
and practical talent. These investigations do, however, contain many good 
suggestions and hypotheses. 

Husén and Henrysson (12) used factor analysis to analyze relations 
between variables in different tests of knowledge. The object was to illus- 
trate a new field of application for factor analysis; viz., to check to what 
extent the tests measure just those aspects which they are intended to 
measure. To attain this, a special variable, such as the school mark of 
the subject in question, was introduced in each analysis. For example, 
in an analysis in the subject of reading, the variables were five different 
reading tests and the pupils’ reading grades. It was found that reading 
grades depended mainly on reading speed. Other results of the analysis 
are not so interesting since factors were very strongly correlated, due, 
among other things, to the heterogeneity of the population. The report 
does illustrate the possibilities of factor analysis. 


Educational Psychology 
Many aspects of the old and the new schools have been compare beet 
the object of ascertaining whether or not the new and less restr 


school can: give the same quality of education as the old. if the new school 
generates better morale .among the pupils while developing cal Lege 
of cooperation, if the new school is superior to the old In, deve oping $ 
sense of independence and judgment, and if the activity program 


pupils more interested in schoolwork. 


Level of Academic Knowledge 
made between pupils from the new school and 
corresponding classes in the old secondary shao, siii groge M 
regarding sex, age, intelligence, socioeconomic SM in) eae Ia i 
The tests included Swedish. mathematics. icu dm l ] 
test the pupils of the old school system Were ee for thi 
Sjöstrand (24) held that the most important reason for this outcome 


sew school was more heterogeneous than 


was that the population of the : : i f bri " 
that of the secondary school where 2 rigorous selection o bright pupils 


was made. He suggested that the brightest pupils in the new school are 
being treated unfairly because the teachers pay too much attention to the 
dull pupils. Eklund (7) was of the same opinion. He compared intellec- 
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tually homogeneous and intellectually heterogeneous classes as to ver 
knowledge of English. When two groups equivalent in regard to sex ane 
intelligence were compared, the pupils from the homogeneous classes were 
superior. Eklund suggested that the teacher's knowledge of the — 
language was of very small importance since the pupils studied English 
for only one year. Eklund thought that the most plausible explanation 
was that the more intellectually homogeneous the cl 
the teaching in this class. He tried to 
pothesis that teachers gave more time to 


conclusive. 
Study Habits 


Another goal of the new school is to eive the pupils more useful knowl- 
edge, e.g., good study habits, while the goal of the old school is more 
restricted. Such habits are to be learned and strengthened by means of 
activily programs and special practices. The extent to which pupils of 
the different types of schools acquired these habits was examined (27). 
Pupils from the highest class of the secondary 
pupils from the correspo 
ing their ability to use a 


ass, the more effective 
find support for Sjöstrand’s hy- 
dull pupils; his results were not 


school were compared with 
nding class of the new school (class IXg) regard- 
dictionary and to write a summary of an article. 
The former were more successful in the first test (significant at the 5- 
percent level) and equal to the pupils from the 
test, seeming to indicate th 
school did not yield 


new school in the other 
at the special training given pupils of the new 
any marked results. There was, however, one possible 
source of error, The first test had a very high correlation with intelligence 
(.74-.80). It is highly desirable that the investigation be repeated with 
a test that does not put so much stress on intelligence, or that comparisons 
be made between groups of equal intelligence, 


Morale and Cooperation 


As to morale, only a few comparisons h 
schools. Sociometric studies (25, 28) indie 
pupils is less in the new school. The m 
fellowship is favorab 
new school. 

Unfortunately 
teaching on the 


ave 


been made between the 
ated th 


at the number of isolated 
ost plausible hypothesis is that 
oup work existing only in the 


^ Ay à yük : at its pupils would be more 
Interested in schoolwork despite the fact that in this type of school there 
is no differentiation as to in bralidns dis cuntim this 
hypothesis, Dee 
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Follow-ups (24, 25) showed that interest in the study of English, when 
first presented, was very great in the new school. Instruction in English— 
orrespondence courses—proved as popular 
more popular than Swedish and mathe- 
matics. However, each year interest in schoolwork diminished, especially 
in English. This was most marked among the boys. Interest in English was 
least among the least gifted pupils, and it was also among these pupils 
that interest declined most rapidly. 


Follow-ups (25) have been undertaken in the new school and in the 


old school. The groups studied were equivalent as to intelligence, sex, 


and neighborhood. After some years the same pupils indicated their in- 
terest in 20 different subjects and 25 avocations at school. No differences 
appeared between the two types of schools with respect to interest in 2s 
subjects. In the higher classes it was considered more interesting in » 
new school than in the old school to work in groups, give a po $ 
something to the class. have class discussions. and to use bens — & dn 
the new school, pupils showed less interest ın private work an 
activities. 

Thus, investigations seem to 


a combination of radio and c 
as practical subjects and even 


indicate that the new school does not 


i s f erro 
promote pupils’ interest more than the old. A capt gouron ee i 
is still inherent in the teacher factor. Teachers uen iew m =. 
i i inci rity teaching 
generally less able in applying principles of activity tea g 


in traditional classrooms are ın giving their formal instruction. 


Educational Sociology 


ially well-adj erson- 
A goal of the new school is to produce socially well adjusted p ae 
er learni ation and morale more efective y 
alities, with children learning coopera i nd en a 
than under the old system. Extensive research y^ EN 
cerning social interrelations between children in schoo : 


of the most important are discussed here. janean B) keneve 

The Swedish pioneer in ihis BE x nee Bjerstedt found 
Bjerstedt’s doctorate (1) is more modern and eg js (a) relatively 
that sociometric status scores are often RT dinie aspect or cri- 
unaffected by preference method, (b) cena tragen by the in- 
terion, (c) constant over a period of time, ( ;c situation, (e) corre- 
dividual’s awareness of his own relative addens ;" of the individual, 
lated with the degree of “adjustment and “e poe countries. Except 
and (f) susceptible of similar interpretation A} » d by Bjerstedt in his 
for the last, all these assumptions have been tested ©) 


investigations. d 


The first assumption was tested by " k 
including five illoa methods: paired cosa, sers ul two 
different rating scales, and the indication of simple c us e latter 
was most easily understood by the subjects and was otherwise also more 
convenient, However, the three first-mentioned methods seemed more 


closely related to each other than to the other methods. 


; means of a correlation analysis 
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Testing of the second assumption showed that socio-preferential yon 

seemed to be relatively apne at early ages. Among older ch 
1 i iation appeared. 

x^ p rn fairly stable number of positive work-mate 
"no received even over periods longer than one year. » 

Awareness of choice reception and choice status varied, among : iA 
things, with the preference level and the status of individuals see di 
Questionnaire data showed that overrejected subjects often ami 
themselves as dissatisfied. Low-status children were described by : 
teachers as problem children and generally inferior with respect to ye 
and physical achievement. They tended to have lower scores on ee 
gence tests, higher scores in cheating and lying tests, and a lower ability 


to admit errors. These results concerning adjustment at school are a cor- 
roboration of Johannisson’s findings (13). 


Guidance and Counseling 


Another goal of the new school is to promote the development of the 
pupil’s personality. Guidance and counseling are more important in the 
new school than they were in the old; and at the moment these fields are 
very popular with research workers. 


The Problems of Left-Handed Children 


Trankell (30) in his doctoral thesis tried to prove that right-handedness 
generally is inherited as a Mendelian dominant factor. This theory will 
not be discussed here. For diagnosing left-handedness, two methods were 
devised: the impulse scale with which the preferential hand usage of the 
individual was measured; and the asymmetry test for measuring the rela- 
tive skill and dexterity of the two hands. Both tests are great improvements 
on earlier methods; reliabilities and validities are good. . 

Trankell showed that the left-hander’s ability to learn to write with his 
right hand is directly related to the dexterity of his right hand as com- 
pared with his left; furthermore, the stronger the tendency to use the left 
hand as measured by the impulse scale, the more difficult it was for the 


child to overcome the obstacle of learning to write with his right hand. 
The social development of a child seemed to be related to his ability to 
learn right-handed writing. In 


general, the better adjusted child succeeded 
better and more often. 


In another investigation Trankell (29) showed that “extremely” left- 
handed children had just as good a calligr 


d aphy as right-handed children. 
If left-handed children do not train both hands, their handwriting wil 
be good. 


Discipline 


A preliminary report concerning a recent large-scale ola 
of the discipline problem in schools was presented by Husén (11). im 
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problem was the relation of the home environment of a pupil to his be- 

havior in school. The most significant result of the investigation was that 

the parent-child contact, and especially the mother-child contact, was most 

important. Children with lesser contact with their mothers tended to have 

" worse behavior ratings. It was also shown that children from homes with 
consistent and established behavior and habit patterns tended to have 


good school behavior ratings. 
Some sex diflerences appeare 

boys tended to be problem children—n 

and the like. The less child-centered 


P attentive girls. 
A hypothesis that a discrepancy between educational theory and practice 


1 in the home is related to a child's adjustment at school did not hold 
because correlation. between rearing ideology and actual practice was 
too low; therefore, the discrepancy between the two measures was mean- 
| ingless. 

Marklund (21) studied the same problem and corroborated the above 
results. He also found that the greater the differences between declared 
attitudes of the mother and of the father, the more disturbed the pupil 
seemed to the teacher; likewise the greater the differences between the 
teacher and the parents, the more disturbed the pupil seemed to the 


teacher. 


Over- and Underachievem 
and underachiev 


d. If the mother was less child-centered, 
nore aggressive, disturbing, careless, 
mothers had more passive and in- 


ent in School 

ement Dureman (4) used the 
achievement and achievement predicted from 
he 7 percent who most extremely over- 
and among the 7 percent who most ex- 
tremely underachieved 61 percent were boys. No relation rye cc 
over- or underachievement and the socioeconome status of the children s 


f parents. Behavior trends indicating resistance OT opposition to ne me 
and norm system of the school were definitely related to underachi 


i Y toms 
ment. No differences were found between groups with n beg i» 
characterizing anxiety and tension. Overachievers were characte: y 


Tai i work. 
| power of concentration, interest, and endurance 1n school 


ysical Development 
should occur in the last class 


As a measure of over- 
discrepancy between actual 
an intelligence test. Among t 
achieved, 74 percent were girls; 


Mental and Ph 


] The idea that differentiation of pupils i 
of the new school (from which they might go on to work in theoretical, 


general, or trade subjects) was based on results of Elmgren's investiga- 
tions (9). Correlation between theoretical and practical ability was posi- 
, tive but very low in a sample of 10-year-olds. The low correlation is 
: explained by the fact that practical ability was defined by the Minnesota 
y Mechanical Assembly Test, a complex measure of manual dexterity; 

theoretical ability was determined by a verbal intelligence test. Correla- 
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tions showed an increase up to age 15. However, it was impassible In 
determine whether this increase was actual or corresponded to systematic 
errors in, for example, the sampling method (10). 
Development curves for theoretical and pr es 
discrepancies. The latter indicated a growth spurt at the age of 15 w he 
did not exist in the former curves. Elmgren believed the spurt to 


conditioned by puberty changes; however, this was not proved because 
of the unsatisfactory choice of samples. 


The concept of late differentiati 
is thought to destroy a prognosis 
pointed out, if such a spurt really 


actical ability showed some 


Ss-sectional and longitudinal methods 
as applied to children in the age group one and one-half to eight and 
one-half. All children were put into situations which gave them the 
greatest possible fre anipulation of material. Py 
making “attractive” material available, activity was induced; then al 
reactions of the subjects were recorded. Behavior studied included: order- 
ing of objects such as sorting of beads; partitioning and distribution, 
e.g., the cutting of a cake and 


distributing slices to dolls; and the collect- 
ing of objects, such as balls, in a basket. 


The new methodology in the research seemed to make it more reliable 
than previous studies. The study was based on the hypothesis that de- 


velopment of concrete motor behavior illustrates the development of con- 
cepts and that such motor behayi 


ors as sorting are prestages to the classi- 
fying functions of the mind, 
There is an 


urgent need for further devel 
studies that use 


opment studies, especially 
the longitudinal method. 
Language Arts, Fine Arts, Natural 

Sciences, and Mathematies 


eld were concerned with the teaching of 
mathematics, 
Magne (14, 15) tried to discover whether soly 
the quotient over the dividend was more effective than the Swedish method 
of placing quotients under divisors, Results seem to show the former 
method to be superior to the latter. It was impossible to determine 


whether this was due to the Superiority of the method or to teacher en- 
thusiasm for the new method. 


In another investigation (17) Mag 
sonal activity in individual 
that the Pupils’ work on t 
instruction 5 

Many practical pedagogues have a 
Parts of the curriculum should 
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reached a high degree of maturity. Magne (16) was of the opinion that 
before such ideas are put into practice, they should be tried out with 
special attention to instructional methods. Long division constitutes a 
difficult part of the elementary teaching; therefore, he had experimental 
groups begin earlier than normal with division. One group was instructed 
in the conventional way. i.e., they were taught the four rules of arithmetic 
in order: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. In the other 
group a "circular? method was used. When comparing, it was found 
that the special class did as well as the regular altho it had started earlier. 


The conventionally instructed group was clearly inferior to the special 


“circularly” instructed group. : 
Only methods of teaching elementary mathematics have been tested. 


It may be advisable first to reform basic instruction since pupil attitude 
toward a subject is probably established very early. . 
In teaching reading. a synthetic method is used in Sweden while an 


analytic method is generally used in America. Naeslund (22) determined 
which is more effective. Identical twins were used as subjects, one twin 
being taught thru the analytic medium and the other thru the synthetic. 


The experiment was started hefore diagnosis of the twins was carried out; 
when this was done, it was found that 10 pairs were enzygotic. The most 
striking result was that the synthetic method gave better results with 
less intelligent pupils. For the highly intelligent, nn dpproxr 
mately equal. Naeslund believed that the superiority : ae aa he 
method derives from the fact that Swedish spelling Es «s m nede. 

The superiority of the method cannot be ene a Y proved 
for the following reasons: In order to keep the teac vk oon ae ^ 
only two teachers were used. The same teacher instructe > 


pie hr ie oe medium and de Ser Peg expres 
. : o methods. They ha 8 
medium. Teachers thus used tw the analytic method. It seems natural 


one system hut only brief training in h a 
that Hs should Fon more easily when the synthetic method wa bue: 
especially when they trained the most difficult oS ee a s 
talented ones. It would have been better had the test been p ) 
a very long period of teacher training. 


Teacher Personnel 

have been made to construct aptitude tests to be 
E m chers colleges: these. researches. have 
bens complied cod compared hy Malo (10) Sure i (al 
tion of students has been carried out using the i i (bj P ewe 
an essay intended to indicate the applicant 5 pen rin > tad di : 
in public speaking (The applicant s aptitude as a teacher was rated dur- 
m ): (c) free contact with a 


; : . i xperts. 
ing these situations hy a committee of exper (e) tr 
= Y situation tests, and tests 


group of children; and (d) psychotechnical tests, 3 i á 
concerning direction of interests. Every teachers college had a free choice 
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used in selecting students for tea 
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of what tests should be used, so various approaches to the problem have 
been taken. Ratings were made in different ways and the directions to 
the applicants were not identical. As a consequence of this, a s 
evaluation of the tests’ prognostic value could not be made. T 
difficulty, however, was to obtain reliable criteria 
aptitude. Therefore, Malmquist a: 


atisfactory 
he greatest 
indicating teaching 
sserled that in the first place, emphasis 
should be put on the problem of finding acceptable criteria. These must 
relate to the teacher's skill in his daily work. In the second place, at- 
tempts should be made to find out what personality trails are most es- 
sential in various instructional situations and in different classes. 


To improve the selection. Malmquist suggested the following tests: 
(a) narrative public speaking, (b) descriptive public speaking, and (c) 
a 20-minute interview based on a written autobiography. 

These tests were to be graded uniformly with final ranking based on 
them and pupils’ grades multiplied by the factor three. Entrance require- 
ments would be based on this ranking. Graduates were to be followed up, 
and after they taught four years, teaching ability was to be rated. Teachers 
colleges in Sweden were to be divided into groups; in each group dif- 
ferent personality and interest tests were to be given; however, these 
tests would not be used as a basis of selection. Investigation along these 
lines has commenced. 


Summary 


seems to decline. As yet, 
elucidated. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The United Kingdom 


E. A. PEEL 


Eovcarıosa i TES 
NA si i . 
was largely in pope pessimis às P B dnce 
educational psychology, grou thod i i one child development, 
esr td psy gy, group methods, an social influences upon edu- 
processes. Attention was also paid to topics relating to teaching 
methods, teacher personnel, and programs for exceptional children les 
attention was given to research on administration, research methods and 
8, 


curriculum altho in the case of the latter, quite a number of interesting 
storical aspects of the growth of viteciadin 


historical and philosophical studies of educa- 
which could mot properly be included in a 


and scholarly papers on hi 
and other more specialized 
tion have appeared (20, 49) 
review devoted to empirical research. 
Pus 1950, important research has been carried out on all aspects of 

n for secondary education, and there has been a clearly defined 


rise in i : : 3 
i in interest in social and group problems. Educational measurement 
an development continued to attract research workers. As for inquiries 
i ; ‘ 

nto teaching method, the subjects of English, French, and mathematics 


received most attention. 


Administration 


Material on the financial aspects of English education included the 
study by Peacock (129), the suggestions (10) derived from factual 
d the survey, without 


sources for revaluing local-authority schools, an 
comments, of main building programs of local authorities in England 


j and Wales (8, 9). 
Two books on the English Educational System appeared, both of which 
were based largely on research material. Lowndes’ book (102) was de- 
signed to give the reader insight into the basic reasons for trends in 
background for this purpose. Arm- 


educational opinion and the essential 1 
ly to education students. The Min- 


felt’s book (6) was addressed primari 
Early Leaving, was devoted to a human 
of its recommenda- 


istry of Education report (112). 

~ problem of wastage in secon ols, but many 
tions were made to administrators and heads of schools. Its findings were 
based on a competent statistical inquiry from a 10-percent sample of 
maintained and direct grant grammar schools in England. 


Curriculum 


_ Simms (166) found little grounds for satisfaction in the results of his 
inquiry of the school library facilities in 78 secondary modern schools. 
139 
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Thirty-three schools possessed no central collection of such books, m 
schools possessed fewer library books than pupils. The teaching of : 
ern languages in secondary modern schools was com 
(15) by check sheet and questionnaire. Thirty-fiv 
language was taught and 128 schools where n 
taught were questioned. The inquiry concerned 
teachers, methods and content, effects 
Verse writing was recommended as a worthwhj ; 
riculum by Widdows (199) and by Johnson (89, 90). The latter writer 
first surveyed books and opinions and then described her own experiments 
in lessons on verse making, comparing the writing of two groups of pupils 
under experimental conditions. Some form of nonimitative approach to 
verse writing was recommended in preference to direct imitation. 


prehensively surveyed 
€ schools where a modern 
© modern language was 
aims, choice, timetables, 


Educational Measurement 


During the period under review, much attention was given to factors 


of practice and coaching in intelligence tests, to the applicability of 
established tests like the Terman 


special conditions 
new tests. On the 
subjects appeared 
ren’s essays as a measure of their 

Peel (131, 132, 133) showed that 
intelligence test follows r can give rise on the 
as a function of level 
and third tests was very 
- Yates (210), James (88). 
» Watts, Pidgeon, and 


he intelli i ; applied by Scarr (160), of adjusting 
the intelligence quo « independent of chronological 
Fraser Roberts and Dunsdon 


— 
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test data by testing a samp! 

ple of approved-school boys. Hei 
that subjects tend to ada Vs dhe ed 
t t themselves t ji i 
em p o the level of difficulty of test 
. In his monograph (186) Vernon presented a thoro account of educa 
tional and psychological test measures in terms of the theory of mental 


factors. Penrose (143) discussed genetic influences on the intellectual 
Vernon (185) summarized studies of the mental 


level of the population; 
d later Burt (28) took up the allied prob- 


qualities of the population; an 


lem of the concept of intelligence. 
Research into new tests of ability included work by Bennett (12) on 


a group test of hearing; an examination by Jones, Hey, and Wall (91) of 
a group performance test; the work by Cornwell (37) on an orally 
presented group test of intelligence; and that by MacFarlane Smith (104) 


on the development of a group pencil-and-paper spatial test. 

In the field of attainment tests Eppel (54) devised a new test of poetry 
ve “satisfactory reliabilities.” Wing 
from his tests of musical appreciation 


and attainment. Daniels (44) discussed ways of testing grammar-school 
geography at the ordinary level of the General Certificate of Education. 


His results seemed to vindicate the essay type of examination. Percival 
h grammar and vocabulary for the 


(144) devised reliable tests of Frenc 
he General Certificate of Education 


years of the grammar school up to t 
ordinary level. R. A. C. Oliver (125) discussed the results of applying 


an experimental examination in general studies at the ordinary level of 
i Studies of educational measures 


the General Certificate of Education. 
relevant to physical education include the papers by J. N. Oliver (121, 
123) on the use of the Wetzel grid and by Duthie (50) on physical tests 


in the secondary school. 

Several papers have 
essay examination for 
son (60) showed that a 
by each pupil could produce an © 
(106) and King (95) reported sim 
(188) investigated the reliability of essa 
that two markers of seven essays Per s i 
liable? measure. Penfold (141) compared the variance betw xan 
with that between pupils’ essays and found the former to be significant 
and the latter not sufficiently high to render the marking free from 


statistical error. 


appreciation which he claimed ga 
(203) gave further results obtained 


been written on the reliability of the English 
selecting pupils for secondary education. Finlay- 


team of three markers marking two essays written 
ver-all reliability of .88. McMahon 


jlar findings. Vernon and Milligan 
ys written by students and showed 


tudent yielded “a reasonably re- 
een examiners 


Educational Psychology 


Several investigators looked into psychological aspects of visual edu- 
cation. M. D. Vernon wrote three papers (179, 180, 181) on the visual 
presentation of factual data and on the value of pictorial illustration 
for the instruction of children. She showed that the production of a con- 


it] 
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tinuous and coherent argument is the main factor in understanding iso- 
lated statistical data and that given this, | A 
cal presentations were equally effective. She could find no marked [ec 
superiority of illustrated over nonillustrated material. Ash and Car H 
(7) investigated note-taking by students during the showing of pues an 
films. Note-taking while watching an instructional film tended to inter ere 
with learning its contents. Nias and Kay (118) showed Eu presenting A 
30-minute dramatized version of legal material resulted in efficient € : 
edge and understanding of legal points. Belson (11) showed that ali 
a television series on French life increased the comprehension of viewers, 


; iMeuliies and 
it also tended to make them apprehensive about language difficulties anc 
customs. 


Jones (92) found the mean nonverbal IQ of 
pupils to be significant 
tended to diminish as 
photographed the eye 
suggested that a correc 
increase their speed of reading. Kay (93) 
retaining of verbal material and reported 
studies more attention should be paid to the * 
learner. 

Humphrey (87) examined 70 left-h 
using an adapted questionnaire from H 


less consistent. He Suggested a threefo] 
Burge (24) used stren 


pictorial, graphical, and numeri- 


a group of bilingual Welsh 
ly higher than their verbal IQ. The difference 
B . € H . H o 
reading age in English Increased. Hillman em 
movements of children as they were reading Mor 
tion of the eye movements of slow readers wan 
investigated the learning anc 
that in short-term learning 
TT > : ^" of the 

initial interpretation 


anded and 35 right-handed adults. 
ull and found that left-handers were 
d index for classifying handedness. 
gth, accuracy, and speed tests of handedness on a 


ils including rieht-, left-, and mixed left-right- 
lo eye dominance and age. The accuracy 


m of discipline was considered in the | 


published by the National Foundation for Educational Research in Eng- 
land and Wales, 


were dealt with, including the 
i cleristics of diffi- 


cult Pupils, and the importance o the pupil's attitude 


toward school, 
corporal punishment, Burt and H 


into intellectual and 


(14) Surveyed a large industrial area for the 


ture and education, a 
142 
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fluences on school progress and general attainment, and various papers 
on educational aspects of social psychology. 

Richardson and others (156) demonstrated the value of friendship 
groups for the teaching of English. Children in such groups revealed a 
better attitude even to the formal aspects of English grammar than a 
number of control children. In a further contribution Richardson (155) 
applied group technics to speech problems. Higginbotham carried out 
experiments in leaderless discussion by groups of sixth-formers and 
approved-school girls (156). Shukla made a study of school friendships 
by using a questionnaire embodying a simple sociometric test (156). Hall- 
worth (72) demonstrated the existence of relatively stable groups within 
each form, each of which possessed its own value system which tended 
to be centered on “over-chosen” individuals. The Bristol Institute of Edu- 
calion published a collection of researches (96) on the formation of 
spontaneous youth groups: Davey (45) studied factors making for social 
harmony in the classroom; and Shaw (164) in a study of popular and 

he complexity of the forces that cause 


unpopular children brought out t à 
class group structure. Oppenheim (126) showed that popularity and 


friendship groupings among grammar-school boys are not so bound up 
With socioeconomic status as is the case in American schools. Smith, 
Sluckin, and Graham (167) made up groups of primary-school girls of 
various combinations of ability and assertiveness; set the groups on brick 
assessed them for friendliness, cooperation, quality 
of material used. Murray (114) showed that 
dships which were more stable than usually 
f his findings for the organized 


building projects; and 
of work, and quantity 
E. S. N. children formed frien 
believed and discussed the implications 0 


group activity of the children. . . p ; 
Lowe (101) demonstrated a tentative predictable relationship between 


a child’s social background and success in school, and Campbell on 
showed that home background exercises a clear-cut Hee y hei 
Progress of pupils in secondary schools. The Seni Irene m 
the social implications of the 1947 Scottish Mem en nn 
intelli i i i sducation varied with occ nal class 

telligence and attitude toward ed idely pear 


and social background. High IQ's tended to be un w Geran me 
across the whole range of occupational class. whereas low 


limited to the lower economic levels. McLaren showed that the rud 
better readers came from homes of higher rui su qui ona ini 
school experience between five and eight years does not re = s 
between children from different socioeconomic levels (163). 1 
the parent and home ratings of grammar-school pupils, Halsey an 

Gardner (73) found that a middle-class boy had a greater chance of enter- 
ing a grammar school than the son of working-class parents. Glass (67) 
related social mobility to educational factors. Blyth (17) inquired into 


the relation between habitat and outlook of children in rural, small town, 
urban, and other areas. Restricted habitats tended to dominate the chil- 


dren’s outlook. Patterson (128) showed that migrancy of pupils, largely 
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owing to the casual nature of farm labor, is a more serious problem in 
S. 

d the attitude of adolescents toward security, apes 
development, rights, and responsibilities in the physical, mental, un 
and other spheres (156). Himmelweit, Halsey, and Oppenheim (g i 
found that adolescents revealed a real sense of social class and under 
estimated their fathers’ occupations according to their own aspititiuns, 
Phillips (145) obtained opinions from secondary modern school girls p 
what made for happiness-unhappiness in the home and other aspects > 
family life. Shared pleasurable experience with parents was voted sat 
desirable. Wilson (202) showed that the vocational preferences of secon 

ary modern school children were made with regard for personal limita- 
tions, district needs, and opportunity. Pringle (148, 149) gave Balls 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale to à sample of English children anc 


pointed to the need for a Dritish standardization. She discussed, also. 
the value of the concept of social backw. 


ardness and its reduction by 
training. 


Guidance and Counseling 


Research under this heading fell m 
predictive power of age ll.plus select 
borderline cases and misfits, and. (c) 
student teachers (dealt with later und 

The combined and relative predicti 
telligence and arithmetic were investi 
Rutter (140), Emmett and Wilmut (5 
land (173). Where intelligence tests 


workers reported the clear superior 
the best single predictor. 


ainly into the groups of (a) ihe 
ion technics, (b) the problem © 
the selection of undergraduate an 

er Teacher Personnel). . 

ve power of objective tests of in- 
gated by Rutter (158), Peel and 
3), Richardson (157), and Suther- 
were compared with other tests, all 
ity of a verbal intelligence test a5 


The predictive value of new type objective tests was compared wh 
that of school examinations and old type examinations in English an 


arithmetic. Emmett (52) reported that the school examinations were 
slightly superior. Nisbet (119) reported that English composition added 
slightly to the predicti 


iclive power of a team of objective tests, and Suther- 
land (174) reporte 


g ce of the predictive value of English 
composition in secondary selection. 

Bosomworth (18, 19) showed that primary-schonl teachers’ estimates of 
school attainment adjusted for interschool differences can be the most 
predictive part of the selection procedure. 

The role of tests of interest in conneciion with choosing a grammar 
or a technical secondary education was examined by Peel (136), Watts 
and Slater (196). Fitzpatrick and Wiseman (62), Wiseman (206), and 
Wrigley (208). All confirmed the y 


alue of interest tests in which the 
fields of practical and academic interests were utilized. 
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FA ae pe agony pera ie 
s y had only limited value as 

record of the whole class but could be used with advantage to re sd 
those things about the pupils that appear significant to the teacher P E 
Vernon (183) was concerned only incidentally with education, but one f 
his conclusions was that personality ratines seldom contribute mor i 
selection than school marks. : d zu 
" scii qe ^id at the age 11-plus examination, misfits and failures 
y-sc nool progress, and premature school leaving have also been 

the subjects of research study. Pilliner (146) related the position and 
size of the borderline group to test standards and test reliabilities; Hewitt 
(77) inquired into the grammar-school performance of 11-plus failures 
who were subsequently admitted to grammar schools. Wrigley also com- 
mented on this problem (209). Parnell and others (127) investigated 
successful entrants to grammar schools and suggested that too many 
ectomorphs tended to be admitted. The causes of premature leaving were 
coe by Collins (36) and in the Ministry of Education pamphlet 
Guidance from the upper forms of grammar schools to universities and 
colleges was investigated by Williams (201). Dale (41, 42, 43) studied 
inations and the role of 


the prognostic value of university entrance exam 
psychological tests in university selection. The effect upon undergraduate 


performance of doing military service before going up to university was 
studied by Brown and M’Comisky (22). Himmelweit and Summerfield 
(82) gave cognitive and noncognitive tests to 232 university students 


taking economics and commerce final degrees and found a usefully pre- 
dictive correlation. They also analyzed the backgrounds of overachievers 


and underachievers. 


evelopment 

nto the four main groups 
hool attainment, develop- 
s out of school, and physical development. 


500 army recruits and showed 
ups with different 


Mental and Physical D 


f development fell i 


Research into the topic © 
development in sc 


of intellectual development, 
ment of interests and attitude 
Anstey and others (5) tested a group of 


clear-cut differences in test performances between gro a 
educational backgrounds. Stewart and Jones (170) showed that the verba 


ability of a bilingual pupil is affected by “reading” experience, an 
Watts (197) found evidence that university training 17 mathematics 
raised intelligence scores. Lovell (100) discovered a mental factor, the 
ability to “categorize.” and linked its presence oF absence with mental 


stimulation or nonstimulation in young adults. 
Peel and Graham (138, 139) and Graham ( 


of differentiation of mental ability with age over the 
{ differentiation and a little evidence of 


years. They found no evidence © 
integration, and they suggested that statistical factors might have in- 
145 


68) took up the question 
age range of 9 to 11 


" —€— NE, 
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d their results. Dunsdon and Fraser Roberts (48) tested a lazge 
nn of 5- to 15-year-olds with four vocabulary tests and found a 
Er Be sex differences in favor of boys. Carpenter Lips 
and Lunzer (103) carried out adaptations of Piaget’s m 
concept formation and commented on Piaget's sequence in terms o 

tal ages of the children tested and other factors, j 
"i tri ggested that the IQ's of f ble-minded adults tenc 
Fitzpatrick (61) suggested that the Vs of fee 
to be higher than usually assumed and suggested re 
crepancy. Reed (153) carried out a sm 
auditory high-frequency weakness among 
Research into development 


asons for this dis- 
all survey of the incidence of 
school children. 
in school attainment included carefully 
designed study (111) of reading ability. Reading backwardness in pa 
and secondary modern schools was discovered to be greater than be “na 
the war. Curr and Evans (39) produced evidence that activity method: 
lead to slightly improved arithmetic and English attainments in a primary 
school. Croft (38) surveyed backward pupils in a secondary modern 
school. Hughes (85) investigated primary-school children’s choices i 
activities and related them to educational organization; and Kemp (9 A 
found that the main environmental and "outside" factors vinis 
attainments in primary schools were intelligence level, orc anni 
status, large school enrolment, and £ood morale. Schonfield (16 z 
demonstrated that Special difficulties are met by retarded readers at E 
RA of &-plus. M. D. Vernon (178) Surveyed research bearing on je 
improvement of reading, and P. E. Vernon and others (189) rn 
the basic attainments of Seottish and English children at the ages of d 
ll, and ll.plus and found Scottish children to be markedly jer 
in formal subjects at eight, but less so later. Nayar (115, 116) RR 
the spelling difficulties of secondary modern school pupils and compare 
groups of English and Indian children. f 
With regard to outside school interests. attifüdes, and preferences o 
Pupils, Pennington (142) studied the active, passive, and intellectua 
leisure-time interests of secondary-school pupils, using forced choice 


vocabulary tests: Stewart (169) used questionnaires for a similar pur- 
pose. Wall and Simson (190, 191) 


investigated the effects of films upon 

adolescents: Williams (200) compared the magazine reading of grams 
and secondary modern children; and McKellar and Harris (105) use 
eroup discussion, interview, and questionnaire methods for investigating 
the radio preferences of children. Burns (26) showed how prevalent new 
Paper reading is school children and McNeille 
as extensive among grammar-schen, 
p ms. Whitehead (198) investigated th 
attitude of grammar-schoo] pupils toward 12 novels read in school. d 
j development included the study of Oliver e i 

Chesworth (124) of the characteristics of educationally su ki 
Steel (168) on the effect of cenit 
or skill, and the studies by Adamso! 
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(1, 2, 3) on the effect of overload on the physical fitness of boys and of 
developmental training on physical fitness. Highmore and Taylor (79) 
analyzed the athletic ability of a sample of ll-year-olds into a general 
factor and three overlapping group factors of sporting events, UDS tests, 
and jumping. Bull (23) reported on physical tests at the secondary fyel 


Language Arts, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, and Mathematics 


Research into the writing of English included the monograph (151) 
by Pym on the development of free writing, and the experiment by Carsley 
(33) for inducing older pupils in secondary modern schools to become 


discriminating and independent readers. The positive results of his work 
of the book reviews written by the pupils about 


arches concerned the appreciation and 
analyzed the ratings of a collection 
and undergraduates and found a 
ontrasting rhythm 


were shown in the quality 
material they had read. Two rese 
judgment of poetry. Gunn (69) factor- 
of poems by grammar-school pupils 


general esthetic factor and a bipolar “technical” factor c 
and rhyme with comprehension, mental imagery, and appeal. In Britton's 


study (21) 15 poems were selected, eight true and seven false (with 
nothing to communicate). They were subdivided into simple and complex 
poems and those revealing restrained or abandoned feeling. Boys and 
scientists tended to choose false poetry and undergraduates as a whole 
preferred simple poetry. When the test was repeated after some six months, 


there was an over-all improvement of judgment. ! u 
Research into the teaching of modern languages included Burns in- 
vestigation (25) into the French vocabulary of first-year forms in - 
grammar schools; the greatest increase took place in the first term. e- 
call accounted for 60 percent, and recognition accounted for 76 nue 
of vocabulary encountered during the year. Halloran (70) yo ns 
preliminary course of Esperanto helped the later learning of une by 
less intelligent pupils, whereas the abler pupils were better zu y 
going straight on to French. Neale (117) Ge ant Vo sp 
reading ability in French during the grammar schoo je p "d 
showed that first-year commercial-school pupils could profitably beg 
French ine halfway thru the first term. . 
en p ale from the fine arts included the papers by 
Mainwaring (108) on the factors entering into the pr ot musi pn 
the summary by Peel (134) on the contributions of psychology to the 


teaching of art. 


Chapman and Coulson (34) showed that science classes tended to be 


too large, that there was an excessive drift of scientists away from schools, 
and that the provision of laboratory assistance was unsatisfactory. Ramsay 
(152) related efficiency of sixth-form science teaching to equipment and 
other factors and also surveyed the aims of science teaching. Peel (135) 
discussed the bearings of psychological research upon the learning of 
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science. Hallworth (71) showed that group methods of learning et 
produced no decrease in standard of attainment and definitely impro 
attitude toward geography. Long (99) 
to geographical pictures. _ 
As regards mathematics, Hamza (74) drew 
retardation in mathematics in secondary school sand 1 ae m 
of retarded pupils in visual imagery. Storer UDTL, 172) described > a 
vey of attainment in algebra of some 1100 boys and girls in their eye 
year of grammar-school life. The errors made were analyzed an eis 
implications discussed. Renwick (154) produced evidence relating = ^ 
teaching of algebra, and Lee (98) related factors of mental and math 
matical ability to attainment in grammar-school mathematics. Meddleton 
(109) verified the value of systematic revision of number facts in the 
teaching of arithmetic, and Lee (97) described a program, based on 
experimental material, of diagnostic and remedial work in arithmetic. 
Thyne (176) reported a thoro investigation of the errors made when 
infant-school children carry out simple addition and subtraction number 


ationship between complexity and 
(173) studied pupils’ attainments 
schools, 


investigated children’s reactions 


allenlion to the extent of 
s and noted the deficiency 


difficulty in arithmetic, and Sutherland 
in arithmetic upon entering secondary 


Research Methods 


on group research. Meiklejohn (1 
give teachers an Opportunity of 
Hughes (86) described a group 
education department and showed how the 
the course of teacher training. 


urning to statistical methodology, Peaker 
design suitable for use when a random sampl 


schools of different sizes. Edwards (51) consi 


project could be integrated with 


Special Programs 


Among programs for exceptional children, 
programs of remedial education and the educ: 
and of cerebral palsied children. Special pro 


JAR 


workers have investigated 
ation of E. S. N. children 


. . in- 
grams investigated also 
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cluded the work of county colleges, education welfare departments, and 
the education of prisoners. u 
Birch (13) surveyed the reading ability of the children of an industrial 
community, revealing 20-percent backwardness; he made suggestions 
ee education. Valentine (177) analyzed the improvement in 
as a a 1 = rs] jd i i 
eg and conduct following upon remedial education. Curr 
: ourlay (40) eliminated practice effects and statistical regression 
Pun à . i i 
S the "gains made by pupils undergoing a remedial program and 
i und that the pupils selected by tests gained more than pupils selected 
by teachers, but that the difference in the gains was not statistically 


significant. 

The beginnings of a reader scheme for E. S. N. children were investi- 
gated and set out by Saban (159). J. N. Oliver (122) surveyed the physi- 
cal characteristics of E. S. N. children and suggested the material and 


exercises for physical education suitable to their needs. Dunsdon (47) 
Inquired into the incidence, defects, and etiology of cerebral palsied 
children in England and concluded with suggestions for their educational 


care. 
Eppel and Eppel (55) first investigated the needs, interests, and 
ding a county college. Marked 


attitudes of some 380 young workers atten 
patterns of interest were found in the fields of job, leisure, and personal 
relationships. A scheme of education (56) was then drawn up embodying 
findings of the inquiry. Pitts and Simon (147) carried out a full educa- 
tional and psychological survey of a group of male prisoners. Giles (66) 
surveyed the contribution of Education Welfare Departments to the Chil- 
dren’s Services and drew inferences for their future development. 


Teacher Personnel 
nt in the psychological 


Vernon (184) found grounds for improvement ) 
training given to students training for teachers. Hines (83) carried out 
the training of teachers and obtained 


experiments on activity methods in 

positive results. A comprehensive survey by Sutherland (175) showed 

that students admitted to train as teachers in Scotland under the postwar 

emergency scheme held their own with the normal students. Hitchman 
aining colleges. 


(84 i ken English in primary tr 
) surveyed the teaching of ee ag me a 


bility was investig À 

(57) who found that expert opinion was the best of four not entirely 
satisfactory criteria. J. N. i (120) found that factors associated with 
general teaching power, pe owledge of subjectmatter 
entered into the assessments of student teachers of physical education. The 
attainments of students in training was the subject of inquiry by Black 
(16) who found evidence of considerable error in students’ understanding 
ked some 100 teachers who had been 


of what they read. Cleugh (35) as! N 
thru an advanced diploma course for experienced teachers for their views 


about written examinations in such a course. The majority (79 percent) 
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felt that such examinations were desirable and necessary. Evans ae 
investigated the attitudes toward teaching as a career of senior pul e 
pee and girls) in grammar schools and students in two- and four-yed 
En and related the attitudes to other variables. "—S 
Selection of teachers formed the subjectmatter of papers by apos n 
(27) on the sex differences found when students are interviewe a oa 
rently constituted panels. Women students obtained higher en 
speech, enthusiasm, and suitability for teaching. Shuker (165) wo 
training-college marks with School Certificate performance, one bow 
burton and Allen (194) followed up exceptional entrants to idt 
colleges. Allen, Langan, and Warburton (4) showed that group im a 
procedures increased the efficiency of selection for training colleges. 


Conelusion 


This review has had to be brief and hence has suffered a little in iue 
condensing process, but it should make clear that some work has Los 
carried out on problems relating to educational measurement, (y nere 
psychology and Sociology and to the problem of guidance. Work has er 
carried out in other fields, but more attention should be given in 


x n : m; 
future to learning and teaching problems in the classroom relating the 
perhaps, to psychological results and theory. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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I: IS now 24 years since the Review OF 
concerned with this topic was 


devoted an issue to guidance. The last issue c 
published in April 1954. 

The reader may note some ch 
The organization and administration of g 


rather than two. A new chapter has been 
guidance. It was felt that this has become an area which is increasingly 


recognized even tho there may still be a paucity of research. A chapter on 
tests and measurements has been omitted since one issue of the Review 
is devoted entirely to this subject. Group guidance and group therapy 
are covered in one chapter rather than two, as in the previous issue. As 
before, a chapter is devoted to the vital role of the teacher in the guidance 


program. 
The chairman wishe 
committee and to the contributors. 
Ducarp S. ARBUCKLE, Chairman 
on Guidance and Counseling 


anges in this issue as compared with the last. 
uidance is taken up in one chapter 
added on philosophical aspects of 
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Committee 
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CHAPTER I 


The Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services 


GORDON V. ANDERSON 


Prosisns of the organization and administration of guidance services 
ingle conci so the need for such services, formulation of policy and 
+ ope ation o _ objectives. staff problems, qualifications and duties for 

arious positions needed to achieve the objectives, staff relationships, 


problems of relationships with other educational and public welfare agen- 
ns. After the functions of an 


cies, as well as publicity and public relatio 
den have been defined, attention should be given to insuring their being 
ter ME. To do this effectively, it 1s important that those whom it has 
"We rera to serve are igi ja of its availability, perceive its 
Prokles of an nn "s wt p SUC pue it. 
ation sls fall watt e Fa pr of ad inserv IGE, T e task o evalu- 
ta, co Nh hin the province of administration but will not be dealt 
ios present chapter since treatment of the research in these areas 
given elsewhere in this issue. 
The research picture for the 
sonnel services, during the three-year 
September 1956, appears to be somewhat 
of the two preceding triennia. This may represent differences in the defini- 
tion of research studies rather than an increase in attention to these prob- 
lems. Most studies reported during the past three years which can be 
classified as research are descriptive rather than analytical or experimental. 
However, if research progress js to be made, these studies will play an 
important part by bringing out the problems in relation to the level of 


d : a : 
evelopment attained by guidance services. 


and administration of per- 
period from September 1953 to 
brighter than was true for either 


organization 


Purposes and Objectives 


d in two general ways. On one hand. 
le at all educationa 
olved more adequately thru the use of 
hat, our educational system has been 
of individual differences in 
cessary to. make this latter 
ut that guidance is needed 


e been justifie 


Guidance services hav 
ablished that young peop: 


it has been pretty well est: 
levels face problems which can be s 
professional help; but further than t 
developed to meet the existing wide range 
needs and abilities. Guidance services are ne 


principle functional. Krugman (34) pointed o 
at the lower levels in education as well as at the higher ones. The need 


for guidance does not sudden hen the elementary school is left 


behind, and good guidance s, like early attention to 
res taken later. 


health, results in more posi 
165 


. 


—— 


bo 


7 $44 No. 
Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Vol. XXVII, 


1 Y ization of the 
Personnel services are directed primarily at the oe a 
as a measure for effecting better utiliza A 
ind ; rise guid- 
of human resources per se. But when the individual is able thru wise P rd 
i i i s Wee a 
ance to build a more effective life, society also benefits. We can 


iali Volfle (53) so 
of specialized talent as Wolfle = = 
€ implications of his findings. which 4 
ance function. 


g 

a strong challenge to the guid : oal 

Several studies have been made to ascertain students needs for A te 

ing and guidance service. The Mooney Problem Checklist was Dos was 

cooperative study reported by Morris (41). Adjustment to schoolwo dan 
the area of greatest difficulty, with relatively few home and family 


moral and religious problems. The need for 
was clearly indicated. MeGow 


from a study of 206 junio 
tionnaire on interests. hap 


m à 'e service 
appropriate guidance = 

m" ings 
an (38) reported somewhat different finc is 
f d a ques 
r high-school students who responded to a q 


i a dies. 
piness level. long-range goals, and related m 

i i i å A 'cupations: 
These students showed wide acquaintance with and Interest in occupa 


s 
4 out of 5 planned to Eo on to college, The principal adjustment ME 
centered in the home and school. Williams (51) administered a pred 
naire to 279 high-school freshmen, about equal numbers of boys and gils 
who also revealed a concern with school problems; many responses porn el 
toward maladjustment in the home. The majority had solved inent 
problems, and more than three-fourths had definite post-high-school j** 
with all stating a vocational preference, Most students desired more a 
with personality development and the acquisition of social skills. Tn z 
(29) surveyed 20 high schools including 15,109 pupils and found 


: > T P ; the 
weakness in vocational guidance which was most sharply evident by 
senior year. 


When more is known about the students sery 
lems of a personnel program 


(16) found orresponded dnd 
scale was sufficiently 


Closely related to the q 
of identifying those who 
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hat needs are felt by students is Pw: 
ounseled. Kingston (31) found th 
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oO d e. 1 

P La Doy 952 listed 1432 problems with which they needed 

en y 324 inc icating no problems. Held (22) drew attention to 
que counseling needs of students with nonacademic abilities and/or 

objective tests were used to identify these 

special group of potential 

t of students 


interests. In his program, 
students. Gifted students constitute another 
am in which the top one-half of 1 percen 
ven special attention was described by Barbour 


ith these students called for considerable extra 


counselees. A progr 
in measured ability were gi 
(5). He found that work w 
time. 

A somewhat different app 
nel services was taken by the aut 
General Education (20). They indic 
is a combination of four ingredients: gener 
ing, extracurriculum activities, and personn 


MO All four must be harmonize 
adjustment of the student. The development of self-understanding, growth 


in : pora 5 

a maturity, and the acquisition of values, all of which are the fruits of 
ike mui » : 

ilo e guidance, are in themselves important components of a general educa- 
n. Furthermore, counselir ing influence thru which all 


th ng is an integrati 

ne d — . P t t H 

l Jr pe and insights acquired in the varied areas of college life 

both in z 3 
h in and out of the classroom, can 


^s be harmonized into a consistent and 
ffective life plan and pattern for the in 


roach to the question of the need for person- 
hors of Counseling and Guidance in 
ated that an adequate college program 
al education, specialized train- 
el services. These are logically 
d in the total experience and 


dividual student. 


Organizing and Administering Guidance Services 

and administering guidance 
rch findings. Experience in 
d consensus among leaders in the field 
ate these services. Several useful 
hree years under 


s for organizing 


Practices and approache 
]] part on resea 


services are based in very sma 
programs of personnel services an 
are used as guides for those who initi 
monographs and textbooks were published during the t 
review. Mathewson (40) gave wise counsel in his thoughtful and clearly 
Written monograph. Roeber, Smith, and Erickson's revision (45) was an 


excellent guide for the administrator and was a marked improvement 
In both these approaches, two firmly established 


d. One is the concept of a team 
the guidance specialist func- 
n a direct relationship with 
identified by & negative: avoi 
= ion’ Humphreys and Traxler 
agmentation” of the student. The monograph by Humphrey’ 

(24) included an excellent chapter on OTS d one on staffing. 

rk in higher education, William- 


With special reference to personnel wo a 4 
tor forces which have influ- 


son (52) suggested that there are seven vec 
ege student counseling programs. One of these 


enced the character of coll 
is the counseling fraternity itself—the research progress which has been 
ling. À second 


made and the move toward professionalization of counse: 
tellectual learning; a third, the attitudes 


is the academic emphasis on in 
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i i j selop- 
of parents and their expectations. Varying emphases and uneven deve p 


program are a fourth 
a fifth. Budget realities, more 
nificant vector force. The last 
nt personnel services, for ex- 
sis was rich in potential for 
€ definitive research is greatly 


ample, to discipline. This thoughtful analy: 
research hypotheses in this 
needed. 


; A rac- 
Inlow (26) directed attention to some conflicts between theory and pra A 
tice in education which have implications for the organization of guidance 


i . Su nel 
and which deserve careful research attention. Centralization of en 3 
services appears to have th ase at present, carrying with 


certainty of adequate reparation, clearly defined leadership 
and responsibility, 


omy and efficiency. At the same time, 
the prevailing Philosophy is moving more and more strongly to the view 
that guidance shou ed from the other functions and activi- 
ties of the school if it is to be most effective., Jamrich (27) gave attention 
to this question at the college level in a survey to discover how student- 
faculty advisement was organized. His respondents divided about equally 
between assigning re 


. . 1 ing 
specialist and assigning 


area where mor 


, 

& program of the Tene 

Administration and the i underlie them were describec 
i )- The assumptions identified 
ing practice and BRITEN, 
and deserve the attention o 


erman and others (13 
e of records on counsel 
s research hypotheses 


ia, using 2 questionnaire which eun 
lined 115 possible gui ices. He concluded that local schools 


9* organization, coordination, 
nd interpretation, The 


ministrative Policies of this sort can be measured 
are in need of development, 


Statistical data conce 


rn 
administrators and r 
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Staff Duties and Relationships 


Several studies analyzed the duties of guidance staff members. Kearney 
(30) defined the roles and duties of the guidance director, the princi kj 
and the classroom teacher in an elementary-school guidance adii, 
From his analysis he suggested a guidance director for each 300 io 500 
pupils. Hoyt (23) assumed that 50 percent of the director’s time is spent 
in counseling, but his estimate of pupil load agrees well, with a counselor 
needed for every 400 pupils. Newman (43) worked out a job description 
for the elementary-school counselor; he allotted only 12 percent of the 
time for individual counseling. Block (10) obtained questionnaire re- 
sponses from 182 secondary-school administrators who described desirable 
qualities of a school counselor. She also reported views on administrative 


policies and relationships which affected the work of the counselor. Another 
b was made by Truax (48), who 


study of the small-school counselor’s jo 

used the critical incident technic. He obtained 1123 incidents from 305 

respondents. Seven areas of counselor behavior were defined. Wendorf 

(50) surveyed all the schools in Ohio by questionnaire and concluded that 

rs do not measure up too well professionally. The ma- 

ossess little or no professional training. 
n by Greene (18) 


lor was given attentio 
percent of the institutions in his 


practicing counselo 
jority of counselors were found to p 
The position of the college counse 


who reported a survey showing that 70 
sample gave academic rank to counselors and about 65 percent gave them 


tenure. Koile (33) developed an interest measure for selecting faculty 
counselors; it had high reliability and differentiated clearly between coun- 
seling and noncounseling college teachers. His sample included 500 faculty 
members of 46 colleges in 25 states - , 

Two studies are representative of job analysis for specialized guidance 
workers. MacDonnell (37) used a rating scale to define the most essential 
duties as well as the general nature of the position of citywide director of 
guidance. He found little variati ties of dif- 


on in the position among Cl 
ferent sizes. Uhrbrock (49) ana f college placement 
officer, basing his study on the pu 


lyzed the position o 
ublished literature. , 
Smith (47) gave attention to an interesting problem of staff relation- 
ships, using personnel data about students with two groups of instructors 
widely divergent in their guidance attitudes. His follow-up work showed 
that both groups profited greatly from the use of the data, and relations 
between the counseling office an the instructional staff were improved. 
Relations between school guidance services and other school or com- 
munity agencies were given some attention. Gendel and Gellman (17) 


discussed their experience in two programs of collaboration with medical 
personnel. In the one the guidance worker functioned as a member of a 
team; in the other the counselor was used as a consultant. Asch and 
Kendall (4) described a program in which guidance and consultant 
services were extended to the whole community by the college center. 
Difficult problems arose, but the general value appeared to be high. 
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Relations between school guidance and public employment service facii 
ties were the subject of two studies. Anderson (3) worked out a pog 5 
in which high schools in the rural area cooperated with the U. S. Emp oy 
ment Service in Salt Lake City to help graduating seniors bridge the oe 
between high school and vocational adjustment. Odell (44) en 
school employment service Cooperation in 11 states to determine the bene " 
to young applicants, the costs, and the best methods of counseling, resting, 
and placement. The data were obtained by a questionnaire un 
graduating seniors. Murray (42) described the specific ee 
steps, personnel involved, and procedures for placement of either hig 


school or college students thru Cooperative efforts of both the school and 
the U. S. Employment Service office, 


Publicity and Public Relations 


A $ ] : in- 

alion of guidance service is mal ; 
ci 

Who are expected to use the servi 


ment. Brown (12) described 12 ways i 
of the Melbourne, 


created news for local newspapers. 
He found that confidenc: 


gestions for research 
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Trachtman (46). Using a remarkably successful questionnai 
they found growth and improvement in all areas. Rn 
al service for the selection and counseling of pr i 
was described by MacLean, Gowan, and Gowan a eg eiim 
of ability, attitudes, and personality were presented, together with a de- 
scription of the typical teacher-in-training at their institution. 

Faculty counseling programs were described by two investigators. Koile 
(32) pointed up the growth in effectiveness over a sevensyear period ofa 
state teachers-college program which was planned and executed by the 


faculty of the school under the leadership of a guidance specialist. Huntley 
(25) described a plan for faculty counseling which provided for students 
to freely choose a faculty adviser from a selected list. Both strong and 


weak points in this approach were re 


A speci 


viewed. 


Guidance Services Worldwide 

organization and administration of guidance 
e international in scope. The 1955 Yearbook 
d to guidance and counseling, and presented 
ckly impressed with the differences in defi- 
ountry to another, and the way in which 
elves in patterns of organization and 


Comparative studies of the 
services have recently becom 
of Education (19) was devote 
a worldwide picture. One is qui 
nition of guidance from one c 
political philosophies reflect thems 
administration. i 

Lloyd (35) reported the development of guidance in Japanese univer- 

taffed by specialists from American 


sities thru the work of an institute $ 
he presented the conclu- 


colleges and universities; in a later report (36) r | 
d in 23 countries of Europe, Asia, 
he utilization 


sions reached from 200 conferences hel countries í 
and Africa. Lloyd cited a lag among foreign universities 1n t 
ing the development of 


of findings from the behavioral sciences. preventi 
technical guidance and personnel services for students. Eells (15) reported 


earlier development in educational personnel services which preceded the 
work of the institute among the Japanese universities, and Beals (7) de- 
scribed a project in Turkey designed to improve guidance services in the 
educational programs of that country. . u" 

Counseling and student personnel services are uniquely characteristic 
of the American culture. Educators thruout the world turn to us for leader- 
ship. The present review, however, shows clearly that we still have many 
unsolved problems of organization and administration, and much researc 
and study are needed to narrow the gap between theory and practice. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Preparation of Counselors and 
Personnel Workers 


ROBERT w. STOUGHTON 


The literature related to the prepar ) euch 
workers published during the Past three years indicates that there is Ped 
to be accomplished in the development of adequate programs for ema 
sional preparation, but Progress is being made in some significant areas 


: E studies 
n counselor education consists of status stuc 


: nel 
ation of counselors and person 


ics in the counseling 


> : ere 
ate the outcomes of counseling are reviewed elsewh 
esearch is an essent 


4 ; pent of 
al element in the improvement 
counselor preparation, 


The literature reflects the existing confusion reg ) 
disciplinary relationships. This Same confusion makes it difficult to deter- 
mine content for this review, This chapter deals only with the preparation 
of those persons who are known professionally as counselors, school guid- 
ance workers, or student and excludes school psycholo- 
gists, school social workers, clinical psychologists, and persons in allied 
fields who also counsel and have other responsibilities closely related to 
personnel work, 


s ssimped 
process and studies designe 


" " ; and 
arding terminology an 


personnel workers, 


Selection Procedures 


ation to the prospective 
selection technics which 
ho have the potential to 
in training. The ability. 
s who are preparing for 
experiences which should 
ese factors also determine 
of graduates of these pro- 


institution has assum 


€ should mean that the 
tion to admissions c 


ER © trainee succeed. In addi- 
riteria, first semester and in field 

/ i reported by Wellman (54) 
and two committees of professi iai 


s (1, 4). Selection policies 
SOrouS screening processes. 
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terion for admission is academic ability as 
and/or tests such as the Miller Analogies 


Test, the Ohio State University Psychological Examination, and the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations. The interview is used by most institutions 


Ba to evaluate interest, maturity, and personal-social adjustment. 
tho an undergraduate major in psychology or education is usually rec- 
cific requirement. 


eerie only a few institutions include this as a spe 
"rw or other types of work experience are generally recommended 
and frequently required. There is an increasing use of technics to evaluate 


interests and personality characteristics. 
Clendenen (13) presented a paper which included an analytical dis- 
cussion of selection problems and described policies at the University of 
bins (56) developed a proce- 


California at Los Angeles. Wilson and Rob 
to which candidates could relate to each 
hnic was used for 


dure for appraising the extent 

other as professional workers. The leaderless group tec 

discussion of a guidance problem by candidates. with judges observing 

thru a one-way vision screen. Of the 58 candidates who qualified in the 
a, only 22 fell in the 


top two intervals on scholarship and reference criteri 
top two intervals on the assessment of interpersonal effectiveness; it was 


felt that this criterion had considerable uniqueness. Evaluative studies of 


this selection device were reported to be in progress. 


. The most frequently reported cri 
indicated by over-all grade average 


Evaluation of Selection 
dures. In one survey 


There is general dissatisfaction with selection proce à 
ns reported that research was under way m the 


(4) 10 out of 21 institutio ith 
evaluation of selection methods. However, many of the respondents indi- 
cated that they did not know the essential traits on which to 7 
Forty-three percent of the counselor eyed by Melmer (54) 
indicated that they evaluated selection by © arks and an 
but the results of these evaluations were in rath ] terms indicating 
much difficulty in making an objective evaluation. wes 
No significant longitudinal research on the validity of eps à 
was found in the literature. Good scholarship 18 important but does no 
guarantee good counseling ability. There are few available ama panes 
the level of academic ability W ded in order to complete succes 


unselors an 
fully any one of the many types of t or — ni 
personnel workers. Yet heavy emphasis 15 
` i ili ; uggested as 
record and often on tests of academ? y. Tyler (52) sugg 


trainers SUrV 
ourse m 
her genera 


i þabilit th ected will 
des p ir abilities, defen- 


one justification for this empha 
x about thei 
be “persons who need not fecl overly Lum of competition. 
sive about thei e. or too conscio : , 
heir performance, usually have an A or B rating 


Clend 1 that good trainees 
im om f ocationdl Interest Blank for Men, most fre- 
iterary- Extremely high Social 


in three scales on the 
d with superior counseling 


quently the Scientific, 
Welfare scores, however, were not 


aptitude. 
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There was little evidence of attempts to validate or to improve the on 
i ee > the effect of research on counselor judgments and in 
view. fa rch oi 
viewing technics has been minimal in this area. 
o 


Recommended Standards 


Significant recommendations by professional groups from 1950 er 
were reviewed by Burnett (12). In 1954 the ACPA Professional Stan dem 
Committee (1) recommended a set of standards to be used for imum 
to graduate training programs in student personnel work. These a ath 
stressed academic proficiency, teaching or other related experience, "p 
of background, interest in the field, personal adjustment, and nine s 
sirable" character and personality qualities. The brief ri, si gel 
evaluating the extent to which candidates meet the criteria listed reflec 
the inadequacy of research on selection. 

School and colle 


ge personnel workers should understand learning prob- 
lems, work closely 


with teachers and school administrators. and contribute 
to a healthy school environment (31, 41, 52). State certification une 
tions require teaching experience for guidance workers in public schoo s 
(11). Mathewson (32) recommended that the professional training for 
the general guidance counselor should be preceded by 24 hours of unet 
graduate work in psychology and sociology, that the candidate should hav 


had teaching experience, and that he should meet high standards of intel- 
ligence and personality, 


Research reviewed in Cha 
of selection criteria which 
counselors. Evidence is be 
counseling which are influ 
(47, 57). Current research 
such as the following, 


graduate student: intellectual ability, social welfare and scientific interests. 


security, awareness of his own anxieties and modes of reducing them, 
and absence of symptoms of neurotici i i 


in the potential of others, who under- 
ts, and who is comfortable in inter- 
personal relationships. 


The Personal Characteristics of Counselors 


Daane (20) found differing patterns of scores on the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory tor counselors with high and with low em- 
pathy scores. Lifton (31) studied the relations between empathy = 
esthetic sensitivity. A music reaction test was developed, and bg 
initially showed correlations with measures of empathy of as hig! 
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Rho = i i 
63. These relationships, however, did not stand up over a six 


month period. 
No i 

d prin m used the self-other judgment approach to 
ay male college freshmen and found th 

positively related to realit m 
S y re y and that both correlated i 

Pd : ity 2 more closel 

i uhr did projection. Parker (40) concluded that alin Es 

s i T e defined operationally and is testable, its causal nature has 

ud en emonstrated, and, therefore, research is needed to discover 

er it can be developed or whether it is an intangible something with 


whi ; 
which a person is born. 


Arbuckle (9) administered the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 


ee the Heston Personality Inventory, and the Kuder Preference 
reg (Form BM) to 70 counselor trainees. Later he asked them to select 
be among their fellow students in the course those to whom they would 
most apt and those to whom they would be least apt to 80 for counseling. 

s on several scales. The MMPI had the 

cales. Arbuckle also had asked these 
, or attitudes that they would 


ey like and least like in a counselor. ‘Altho most of the traits mentioned 
> not comparable with the personality differences as determined by the 
Fs asures used, it was theorized that man ight be correlates of 
ese characteristics. These findings Sugge 
Snyder (50) administered the MMPI to 423 stu 


introduction to clinical psychology. Several semeste 
hology professors on each 


prediction ratings from four psy? 

dents. Attempts to construct a valid MMPI scale which would differentiate 
between the good and poor groups 1. Snyder found that 
the good students were more aggressive, 
intellectual, and social, and were less religi 


m feelings of inadequavy and neurotic con 
e differentiating characteristics suggests that clichés 


counselor characteristics need to be subjected to penetr 


In a series of articles, Cottle and his co-workers (1 : 
scribed in some detail the construction of an experimental attitude scale 


to differentiate between counselors and teachers. The scale was based on 
items derived from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men. Keys wer for male college counselors, 
for female high 


] 
male high-school counselors, / ‚school counselors. 
In his address as retiring P of the Division of Counseling Psy- 
n interests 


udents tended to 


cerns. The nature of some 0 
regarding desirable 
ating research. 


6, 17, 18, 19) de- 


resident 
between clinical 


chology, Hahn (23) hypothesized differences i 

psychologists and counseling psychologists. In view of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by psychologists and other guidance workers in attempting to 
differentiate among the several related professional groups, the testing of 


these hypotheses will not be easy- 
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Programs for the Preparation of Counselors 
and Personnel Workers 


Altho the past few years have seen much progress toward agreement 
regarding the general areas which should be included in counselor train- 
ing (12, 57), there is still much diversity in content, technics, and organ- 
ization or programs for the professional preparation of counselors. The 
continuous task of improving the content and technics of counselor prep- 
aration is complicated by interprofessional relationships, the lack of 
information on pertinent details of job responsibilities, problems of 
semantics, the need for further knowledge of the counseling process, and 
the inadequacy of evaluative criteria and procedures. 

A committee of the American Personnel and Guidance Association re- 
ported that there were at least 205 American colleges and universities which 
had programs for the preparation of school counselors. The committee 
divided the numerous courses available into seven major areas (2). Miller’s 
survey (36) revealed significant differences in facilities and requirements 
among 157 colleges and universities. The problem of differentiating be- 
tween the preparation and functions of clinical and counseling psycholo- 
gists was discussed extensively (5, 23, 37, 51). Hadley and Asher (22) 
described differentiating aspects of a program which provided for spe- 
cialization in either clinical or counseling psychology. They pointed out 


that differences were tenuous and that it was possible for a student to 
meet the requirements of both ontions. 


Evaluation of Programs 


Many counselors a 
planned preparation in terms of relati 
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and broad training levels for college personnel workers and related these 
levels to functions. 

The lack of uniformity reported by surveys suggests confusion rather 
than healthy individuality, and there appears to be a need for the develop- 
ment of a set of standards by which our counselor training programs can 
be evaluated (36). Recommendations by professional groups were reviewed 
by Burnett (12). Wrenn (57) predicted that the recommendations of the 
Division of Counseling Psychology would provide a basic structure for the 
evaluation of doctoral programs. A comparable guide is needed for sub- 
doctoral programs, especially for public-school and junior-college coun- 
selors and personnel workers, the majority of whom do not have doctoral 
training. At least some of the suggestions made by the Committee on Sub- 
doctoral Education of the American Psychological Association (7) would 
be helpful in the formulation of such a guide. : 

In cde with the training pret sd ewe, fm 

. HH 1 1 p, ne atı 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 1n 1 re ein AS) qui 


Association and the National Vocational Gui 
lished a special bulletin which described the functions and recommended 


training for rehabilitation counselors. This program rests upon the Serm 
Work of several professional disciplines and calls for a ene iei 
approach. Diversity in the settings in which rehabilitation conns m ae 
was discussed in this bulletin and by Hahn (24) who e nn 
department for training of nonmedical rehabilitation specia ists may 


needed. 


Certification l 

i i tions for 
All but ni tes were reported to have certification regulati fos 
ee s for establishing such regulations , 


Public-school counselors or plan EUM. ifornia (effective 
The most signifioani development was the adoption pe Lower 
in 1956) of regulations. which provided for a gen f mal, social 
credential and a common core in the preparation elis ists, and psy- 
Workers, child welfare and attendance workers, p y^ onli a 
chometrists employed in the public schools of re 5 flexibility in providing 
there will be increased recognition of the need 2 I intexrelationships 
Tor the many kinds of pupil personnel Sera u in Mathewson’s survey 
of function among workers. A similar ee toward laws concern- 
(34) received strong support. Active efforts WOE NE re employed qa 
ing licensing or certification of psychologists 


Public schools were reported by 12 states (2) 


Technics 
g and called attention to the absence 


n counselor training. 
ience personal therapy, this is 
and it was pointed out 
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Schwebel (45) discussed role-playin 
of research evidence of its usefulness ! 
Altho students are encouraged to exper 
not a general requirement in training programs, 
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that psychotherapy is not the only method to help counselors aoe 
an awareness of their own biases and sensitive areas (52). Shor (4€ ) 
described a “recorder self therapy" technic for use in counselor training 
to help students understand themselves. Slomowitz (49) compared par 
sonality changes and content achievement gains in two parallel classes. 
one of which was conducted in a nondirectively oriented classroom setting 
and the other in a problem oriented setting. Schwebel (46) suggested that 
the counselor might be helped to learn about his own motivation thru 
small classes specifically designed for that purpose. In the same article, 
Schwebel called attention to the importance of including training in pro- 
fessional ethics and suggested several ways in which counselor educators 
might utilize theory as an instrument of problem-solving rather than a$ 
an end in learning. 

Reports were made on the development and use of instruments to meas- 
ure empathy (53) and attitudes (27). Earlier in this chapter, reference 
was made to other studies indicative of the possibilities of measuring 
significant counselor characteristics and competencies. Wicas (55) de- 
veloped a device for comparing the response behavior of trainees with 


that of expert counselors. Items consist of excerpts of client talk extracted 
from typescripts of actual counseling interviews. 


Supervised Experience 


A study of practices in 102 colleges and universities was made by a 
committee of the National Association of Guid 
Counselor Trainers (42). Provision for supervised e 
by 68 institutions, of which only 18 indicated that some paid internships 
were available. The pi iati i 


ity in amount of time 
ision provided. Small 


{ fied agency supervisors 
were frequently mentioned as major obstacles. Schmidt (44) published 
a detailed description of the program at Indiana University, 


i : 8 and understanding communicated in the 
totality of his responses. 

Concern for counselor self-understanding, 

use of the self in counseling was expressed 
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awareness of needs, and the 
by Sanderson (43) who sug- 
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gested that in fundamentals of casework supervisor-student relationships 


were important. 


Inservice Education 


Evidence of the need for inservic 
work includes the results of evaluations o 
viewed in Chapter VIII) and the significant proportion of school counselors 
who do not have a master’s degree in guidance (3, 28). Obstacles to 
inservice education include lack of awareness of needs on the part of 
counselors, the pressures of many and varied duties, the lack of personnel 
to conduct and supervise the training, the fact that many counselors are 
counselors because such assignments were given them by the administra- 
tion or because they hope to become administrators, and the fact that 
administrators do not encourage sufficiently a climate which promotes 


inservice growth. 
A careful study of inservice training was rep 
conducted and evaluated an inservice program 


secondary schools. Four major technics were used: ind 
s, and case referrals. Evaluative technics 


included counselor-consultant interviews, questionnaires, group seminars, 
an information and sentence completion exercise, an attitude inventory, and 
a test of responses in 10 different counseling situations. 

Inservice training appears to be the major technic for the education of 


the general counselor in elementary schools. The work is new and not 
rence for those whom they know 


well defined, and schools have a prefe e 
to be capable and understanding teachers. Cottingham’s text (14) include 

examples of inservice programs for elementary-school counselors, but most 
of the literature has been confined to discussions of the job and generaliza- 
tions regarding areas of training. Graduate programs which provide prep- 
aration for the unique aspects of the elementary-school counselor’s func- 


tions are still in the exploratory stage. —. ! 

Berdie (10) presented a paper on the inservice 
selors who have completed their formal training. 
and current practices which he found to be inadequat 


wished to continue high-level professional work. 


e training in counseling and personnel 
f school guidance services (re- 


orted by Kirk (30). She 
for 10 counselors in two 
ividual conferences, 


group meetings. case conference: 


growth needs of coun- 
He discussed purposes 
e for counselors who 


Summary 


Counseling psychology as a profession has established its directions and 
is studying the counseling proces its outcomes and its causal bases. Coun- 
selor trainers are beginning to attempt to apply the implications of these 
studies to the selection of students and to the determination of content 
and technics for counselor preparation. This is the forest. When we look 
at the trees, we see how limited is our knowledge and how difficult is the 


attainment of our goals. 
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In the general field of Less dps om is en rie d piper 

i emphasis on research which bears only ind irec ) 

ie serie af school and college personnel workers. a > 

clarification of semantic difficulties and for analyses of jobs and o i n 

characteristics continues to be pressing. Several years have pee e 

the major areas for training in this field were defined. They nee : "p 
ment based on experience, and probably revision based on change 


worker responsibilities and the new knowledge w 


hich has come from 
research. 


The scarcity of research on inservice tr. 
viewed as a harsh challenge to a profe 
creased so rapidly and in which there 
whose professional training is, to s 


aining and growth should be 

ssion in which knowledge has in- 
‚orkers 

are known to be many worker 

ay the least. limited. 

Research suggestions incorporated 


in this review emphasize the de- 
sirability of studies of (a) 


what the worker does, the way he does it, and 
what happens as a result; (b) criteria and technics for evaluation; i 
competencies and personal attributes associated with effective practice; x : 
(d) the technies by which these competencies and attributes can be de 
veloped and measured. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Philosophical Aspects of Guidance 


JAMES F. MOYNIHAN 


what disappointing, nor was there any significant improvement when the 
search was extended 


» "Philosophy of 
» the treatment is schematic and 
Y current textbooks, or to what 


he philosophical assumptions 
toward which they i 


There may be several Teasons for this current situation. Philosophy is 


as opposed to theory, may have had th 


€ same effect on guidance which 
Allport (1) 


PSychology. At the same time, 
y fields on guidance as well as cur 


between guidance and counseling, 
> may have resulted in a 


Shoben (29), dis- 
hical and “means 
ae kers use each, some- 
i 1 mphcitly, both are ne ded f roduc- 
tive Professional life. At the same at = is 24 for 
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tion ji i 
n M behavior, pointed out the need for more adequate explanation 
«dei y ai behave like human beings. Miller (21) attempted a s mantle 
etical model of behavior using the construct of energy Mim : 
ange. 


Principles and Assumptions 
ns of a philosophy of guidance does not 


e been operating entirely without one. 
a condensation of an unpublished 


ð 

The lack of explicit formulatio 
mean that guidance workers hav 
Ee (9) in a survey which included 
"or agmine: (8), examined the principles, basic concepts, and 

} presented in some 200 or more standard texts and journal 
articles on guidance during the period 1935-1950. He reduced the mate- 
rial to some 15 principles which might properly be termed “philosophical” 
and which were held by a majority of leaders in guidance and student 
personnel work. He further classified 10 major conceptions of guidance 
as well as some 120 different expressions of aims and objectives. He 
maintained elsewhere that practically every valid guidance principle is 
an ancient Christian truth (10). The 1955 Yearbook of Education (13) 
dealt with guidance and counseling in various countries and, devoting a 
large section to the historical and philosophical background of guidance, 
pointed out that where guidance is given, certain basic philosophical and 
social assumptions are made, usually unconsciously. 


At the same time it was noted that American guidance, while based 
has ancestors whose orientation is less 


primarily on empirical science, 
restricted and includes both philosophical and theological aspects: 


Concept of Man 


d in and takes a positio 
There is evidence that personne 
ly unconcerned with the nature 


n on the nature 
] and guidance 
of man even 


Philosophy, as such, is intereste 


of man and the universe. 

Workers have not been entire 
tho there may be a paucity of explicit formulations. 
Mathewson (19). whose text is more philosophically orientated than 
those of most current writers. pointed out that at the foundation of guid- 
) ance lie ultimate questions about the nature of man and his world. Man 
ble in a scientific 


is both a part of nature and understandable and measura i 
sense, and “out of nature” in a materialistic sense IN that he is also 


an indeterminate spiritual being. Hence the ultimate concern of guidance 
is the optimal realization of the individual self consistent with universally 
valid social obligations, moral values. and religious and spiritual ideals. 
The increasing concern with the importance of guidance in ethical and 


religious values which is appearing in the literature (3, 4, 11, 14) would 
seem to indicate that the current developmental focus of guidance is 
assuming a broader concept of man which includes his ethical and spiritual 


dimensions. 
187 
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Rogers (26) discussed the modification of his concept of i senes 
that has taken place as a result of years of clinical experience and researc 
Walker (39) in a provocative article took the position th 
cepts on the nature of man and his intrinsic goodness make 
of Rousseau and not only justif 
mandatory. 


at Rogers’ con- 
him a successor 
y his methodology, but perhaps make it 


Thruout the literature there are recurrent overtones of a fundamental 
concept of man as a psychobiologica g^ 
self-directive, and a flexible participant in his own development rip 
the societal processes of our American democracy, which concept has 
been in the literature for some time (2, 40). Guidance workers continue 
to couple this concept with a respect for what man is and can become 
as well as with methodological approaches which seek the complete 
actualization of man's nature, physical, social, intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual, both as an individual and as a member of society (19, 32). 


l organism, conative, responsible, 


Climate Influences 


Because guidance in the process of its development from the days e 
Parsons has come under the influence of many fields, we would expec 


ect the philosophical positions of sieh 
be expected that the philosophy o 
uenced by the educational climate in 
particularly those who subscribe 
Lloyd.Jones and 


stability and insecurity force 4 set philosóphy on guidance, giving it now 
a strong directive or again a developmental focus. Morse (22) warned 
that guidance and counseling, while focusing on the individual, should 
recognize that the individual exists in a social setting; a healthy balance 
must be maintained between the development of the individual and his 
188 
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reparati ioi 
meo for group rne e ea e tle 
m d E ple of respect or indivi wem 
ee esee autonomy can be eue Ue Sopra be 
assumption = en. and law; According to Bordin (5) the 
a hat ha ng Pay limits individuals should come to terms 
"» hsc ge in his own way provides the "foundation rationale" 
dir pue work and justifies the need for psychological counselors 
E E personnel workers who are simultaneously administrators of 
policy. Strang (32) summarized various trends and foci in current 


guidance and pointed out the need of guidance workers to see the person 
elation of society to the individual. This 


in society and the reciprocal r 

growing orientation toward what Murphy (23) called the cultural context 
of guidance is becoming more explicit with the emphasis appearing in the 
literature on such sociopsychological factors as interprofessional relations 
(5), social learning (25), and the recognition that guidance is concerned 
not merely with the individual but also with the cultural and social field 
whose forces must be understood and dealt with in guidance (19). 


ce of Fields of Psychology 


of counseling, has for some time 


$ f clinical psychology and of the psychology of 
learning and perception as is evidenced by several theoretical positions 
taken on the nature of the counseling process which appear in the litera- 
ture (5, 7, 25, 27). While these influences have led some personnel 
workers to identify counseling with psychotherapy and to maintain a 
methodological distinction between guidance and counseling, there is some 
evidence that they are helping guidance in other areas besides counseling 
to move from a peripheral focus on technics and structure to a more 
centralist and substantive-position- This appears to be taking place particu- 
larly in the area of vocational guidance where more precise theoretical 
formulations of vocational development and adjustment are beginning to 
appear. 
Super’s initial exposition (35) of a theory of vo 

he stressed the dynamics of the long process of choice and adjustment 
) has stimulated research and personality factors in 
vocational choice (15, 20; e laying down 
a new direction for theory and research on the deeper psychological and 
i philosophical factors which shape the vocational history of the individual. 
Bordin (5) noted the change from & focus ‘on information and problem- 
solving toward a concern with attitudes, needs, and motives, and their 

relation to vocational choice. 
Thompson (37) outlined som® of the concepts underlying current 
nderlying assumptions 


vocational guidance and related them to certain U 
of American democracy. He maintained that as a profession vocational 


guidance should concern itself not merely with skills and technics but also 
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Influen 
à Guidance, particularly in the area 
elt the influence both o 


cational choice in which 


on career patterns 
28, 31, 33, 38) which appears to b 
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ith rationale, with the why as well as the what and the how. ie 
wil s ae s eral has not yet felt the impact of current theore a 
sa nba ei to the same extent as has counseling, yet its eurren 
an er focus may make it more Teceptive to this influence. Bordin 
(6) iu that Pu sei — 
indivi i es to the age 
oed on he emotional and motivational life wi 
individual. Super (36), in discussing the evolution of counseling men: 
from its origin in vocational guidance, pointed out that clinical ene 
has made vocational workers more aware of the unity of the persona 
and the overlapping of problems within the individual personality. 


passed from the stage of 
y development with greater 


Summary 


ged by the recent literature have not T 
explicit in expressions of the philosophy underlying their work. At qe 

operated entirely without a philosophy. As í 
result of the climate in which ; and under the influence o 


sitions in areas of guidance 
to have taken place already. 
nd more amply reflected in 
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CHAI ER IV 


The Role of the Teacher and the Instructor 
in the Guidance Program 


HAROLD COTTINGHAM * and WALTER M. LIFTON 


Tar 1953 issue of the Review devoted to guidance pointed out that 


there was a dearth of sound research dealing directly with the ree 
of the classroom teacher as a Participant in the total guidance activiti ^ 
of a school; the statement is stil] true. On the other hand, one finds a 


Teachers as Guidance Workers 
A Continuing Emphasis 


ations of the U. S. Office of 
Education (80), and the 
ntained material outlining 
(14) and Bernard, wen 
: : Space to the Subject. Many general guidance 
rg rn the teachers guidance d; en one or ee 
Chapters: Books in this Category inc] i McDaniel 
Ono» Mathewson (55), Benen “Ide those by Ohlsen (61), Me 


ennett (5), and Willey and Andrew (85). 

Other references perhaps on the eriph ida r 

5 > riph l e greate 
emphasis to the teacher's r periphery of guidance, also gave g 


* Assisted by Ulrey Wilson and Evelyn Jordan, 
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is other books in the related disciplines of child guidance, child devel 
n an and educational psychology which touched, albeit superficiall 5 
he classroom teacher’s guidance functions, Driscoll (20) micas aul 


others (37), and Cronbach (16) were noted. 


om Teacher in Guidance 


The Role of the Classro 


? ee attempts to improve the quality of the teacher’s con- 
D ution to the guidance program have put primary emphasis on the need 
or more accurate information about pupils in order to improve teaching 

g 


effectiveness. In view of this tradition it is noteworthy that many of 
t the accuracy of the hypothesis. 


the recent studies raised questions abou 
of teacher knowledge of a pupil's 


Hoyt (34), for example, tested the effect 
grade pupils, he 


characteristics on the pupil's achievement. Using eighth- 
teacher information: (a) where no 


established three conditions of 
Systematic information Was offered, (b) where results of standardized 
intelligence and achievement tests were provided, and (c) where test results 
and information on personal characteristics of pupils were given teachers. 
He found no significant difference in pupil achievement in mathematics 
and social studies as a result of the three treatment variables. In achieve- 
ment in English he did find a significant difference in favor of providing 
teachers no information. Altho it might be unwise to generalize from 
these data, the study does support the growing emphasis in the literature 
that it is not technics which foster change, but rather the manner in 
which the teacher's personality enables him to utilize them. 
Sociometric testing continues to be employed frequently in research. 
Support for its use, as in Admundson's study (1 


), tends to be 
effect it has on the user. In his study, for example, Admundson found that 
teachers who participated in the project became more 0: 


bserving of inter- 
personal relationships within their groups: of leadership qualities, and of 
isolation and rejection. It is interesting to note that none of the studies 
found in the area mentioned the possible negative effect of the instru- 
ment on the subjects. None discussed how subjects were asked to focus 
their attention on their peers in terms of a hierarchical structure, rather 
than in terms of acceptance of individual differences. T 


he several studies 
by Gronlund (29, 30, 31) pointed up the tendency for 


youngsters to be 
consistent in their choice of peers Over a variety of situations, while their 
these choices; tended to di 


teachers, attempting to predict fferentiate between 
situations in an inaccurate fashion. Despite this basis for distortion, 
teachers tended to be able to predict the class’s peer rankings at the 
l-percent level of significance. 

Gronlund's work also supported the findings of Bogen (8) who found 
that the teachers demonstrating the highest rapport with their classes 
were the ones who were most sensitive to the complex social structures 
within their classes. Dineen and Garry (19) put the value of sociometric 
information to a pragmatic test. By manipulating the seating of pupils 
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to bring less chosen lower-class pupils next to upper-class €— 
tried to increase social acceptance. They found that this piger in 
seating was not enough in itself to reverse attitudes altho it e Tm 
to weaken them. Wandt and Ostreicher (82), testing samples oi c us 
room behavior, found wide variations in social-emotional climate from 
observation to another, and from one class to another. 

The present emphasis on using art as a way of 
children runs into difficulty as indicated by 
found that the characteristics which hav 
sive of feelings of security do not diff 
secure and insecure children. 


identifying insecure 
Martin's research. (54). He 
€ been suggested as being pe 
erentiate between the drawings o 


Therapeutic Role of the Teacher 
As the concepts of me 


counselors. In terms of their nonjudgmental role, availability, familiarity 
with resource materials, and desire to help youngsters, librarians as 
initially many of the requirements for effective counseling. Seeman (7 


contributed a helpful summary of child therapy with attention primarily 
on work with younger children using play technics, 


The Teacher in the Classroom 


Considerable attention was given to the 


tressed the significant 


cisions and releasing cr 
12) and Leonard (45), placed equa 


that of cooperating with 


nce program and using available facilities for augmenting 


ct helping skills, 
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Seeman and Edwards (71), and Siegel (73) found in their studies 
dealing with remedial reading problems that reading disability cases are 
not to be regarded as educational problems per se, but as emotionally dis- 
turbed children who require appropriate therapy. Given therapy, there 
are significant gains in reading. Strang (76) also related guidance and 


reading problems. 

Using the classroom itse 
sters, Rector (68) used role-playing 
serving as a reflector of the feelings expresse 
as helpful in student growth. 

Both Fagin (22) and Tyler (79 
interests of youngsters. Both emphasize 


the development of value systems early in life 
Tyler, dealing with 10-year-old children, isolated four factors in boys 


and three in girls which appear to be operating. Her study suggested that 
patterned interests develop thru dislikes. Broad attitudes, such as those 
about one’s sex, work and activity, and aggression, seemed to be of major 
importance. Sex differences were well established by this age. The introduc- 
tion of vocational information into the elementary curriculum promises 
to offer real guidance help to the youngster. 

Teachers have a growing responsibility for parent-teacher sudes 
Walker (81) focused his attention on one of the most EE pum en 
in this area, the interpretation of low test scores to parents. He in un 
the need for an honest presentation of the facts so that parents may be 


aware of realities. 
In general the research reviewed sug 


asked to face and deal with the emotiona 1 
because of its € 


classroom. Individual counseling, be he 
appears to be considered best accomplished by re! ipe — 
A number of authors bave written on the subject of app'y!né a 
ciples of mental hygien Altho not synonymous à 
guidance functions nor hese articles dealt with E oe 
to improve the adjustment s s, one of the di i: 
ance. Bedoian (4), for exa ed a agree ne E = de 
1 i A i i Yental Health Ana ysis. He to 
selected sixth-grade pupils using the Men a Hoal aaay beter amt 
(a) that the underage and at-ag poe viel er 
health scores than overag (b) tha 
pupils made higher scores than 
dor pep Meis vues ques j lass. Other writers, includ- 


5 jec d remainder of the c 
cores than the rejects an Wo e ie 


ing Newman (60), Wilson (86 

this problem at the discussion level. They seemed to agree ir pii inten 
of the pupil, a permissive atmosphere. a friendly manner, and an awareness 
Pis d s portant teacher responsibilities. 


of symptoms indicating referral are 1m S 
guidance value of 


Some research has been conducted to determine the 
(23), experimenting with French as an 


subjectmatter areas. Fogler 
195 


If as the place to deal with concerns of young- 
by the children, with the teacher 
d, and judged the technic 


) studied the developing vocational 
d the importance of the effect of 
fe upon later vocational choice. 


vested that teachers are increasingly 
ges 


] problems of their pupils in the 
fect on classmates, 


prin- 


a 
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emotional release medium, reported that 47 out of 202 Grade IV pupils who 
were shy and withdrawn became more responsive to parents, friends, and 
teachers as a result of his experimentation. Ream (67), using choice of 
musical channels with two 10-year-old children and a m 
duced satisfactory evidence of release of feelings and 
tion. The cathartic value of creative writing thru the 
successfully to work thru personal-social 
In the area of social studies Cano 
Individual as a Worker,” 
testing and analysis, form 
career planning. 
Numerous articles contained o 
teachers in various fields coul 
tanella (24) outlined the role 
person. Loring (50) 
English as a means 


usic class, pro- 
greater participa- 
mes can be used 
problems, according to Hall (32)- 
(11) described a ninth-year unit, “The 
which, supplemented by audio-visual aids and 
ed the basis for further personal research on 


reported on a study which used group discussion in 
to improve the mental health of three classes. The 
profitably for vocational guidance, according 
stated that human relations can be improved 
j i uction. Additional discussions which related 
guidance to specific subjects in the curriculum were presented by Arbuckle 
(2) for English, Thistlewaite (78) and Dame (17) for business education, 


Gregory (28) and Jaeger and Slocum (36) for i i k 
; physical education, Pruett 
(65) and Hamilton (33) for vocational agriculture, Lowry (51) for 


yers (58) for library, Lindberg (48) for 
aking, Elliott (21) and 


Brown (9) for mathematics, Lindsay (49) for health education, and Land 


(44) for art. 


Guidance and Curriculum 


, 


"services? emphasis to the 
ole school, the relationship 


Bernard 
arc ioa neg em (©) Ped out that a cium c 
Mance (53) also eg Point of view makes the most of guidance 


um and guidance; each, however, has its 


distinctive features. The special curriculum area includes technical aspects 
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| ig en er and change; guidance makes its unique con- 
ndividualized aspect of teaching and in the technical 

aspects of counseling and psychotherapy. 
The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (3) 
suggested that when instructional goals become individualized, they 

become guidance goals. To Weitz (83) instruction has to do with the 

® needs of society, while guidance is concerned with the needs of the 
individual; the latter viewpoint was also emphasized by Bixler (7) and 

Wellington (84). However, if the teacher is to fulfil his guidance role best. 

he must be trained for the job. This training should be centered on the 

emotional self-constructs of the child, according to some authorities (13, 

41, 74). On the other hand, Kotinsky and Coleman (42) felt that the 

teacher’s greatest contribution to the mental health of the child consists 

in training him in knowledge and skills so that he can cope with his 
environment; the inference is that subjectmatter training is also important. 

Morse (57) pointed to difficulties in integrating guidance and instruction 


at the college level. 

One point of agreement is 
section. The individual is the 
the teacher; the fact sometimes seems to 
means of providing guidance services. 


] the articles mentioned in this 
uidance, curriculum, and 
tten in discussions about 


found in all 
focal point for g 
be forgo! 


Summary 
doubt about the growing interest and "itn 
being paid to the role of the classroom teacher in guidance. In a sense the 
definitions of the teacher's function reflect the conflicting pressures 
operating on the schools today. Despite the confusion over the rues 
of a mental hygiene vs. à therapeutic approach, the classroom as E ve T 
k for transmitting subjectrratter VS: subjectmatter as the means of mee! M 
human needs, the importance of the teacher as a subjectmatter em 

Vs. as a catalyst to learning—despite these and many other = ks 
agreement, there emerge specific areas which are receiving primary 
| attention and warrant additional research. . . 
ò At this time there is need to develer technics to quantity om ct of 

the dynami the group process in the c r. t 
a ie hod] A attitude formation and problem-solving 

tion of the early roots 


| existing curriculums and texts on ? ; 
‘or attention. Recogn! 
of work must result in 


ive major 
for elementary-school 


There can be little 


lassroom bett 


should continue to receive 

of attitudes and values in re 

the development of more appro 

youngsters. T 1 ini 
Due to increasing shortages in teaching staff, technics for training 

teachers merit maximum attention. Attention should be given to the 

tution in helping teachers 


, therapeutic role of the teacher education insti i 
perceive the relationship of their personality and needs to their classroom 


behavior. 
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Recognition of these and a host of other problems serves to indicate 
i 1 E o 
that = are finally on the verge of developing an area which has long 


the 


on nan 
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received lip service, but which has obtained little scientific help in obtaining 


answers needed to establish professional roles. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Counseling Process 
WILLIAM COLEMAN 


Is REVIEWING studies of the counseling function in this iiem, tlie aie 
chose to accept the rather broad definition used by Bordin and W pes md 
in Chapter IV of the April 1951. issue of this REviEw. The poe 
headings will be used in considering these studies: Professional e 
ments, Theory Formulations, and Studies of the Counseling Process. 


Professional Developments 


In 1953. Division 17 of the Americ 


. ——" 
an Psychological Association change 
its name from Divisio; 


A : Id joun- 

n of Counseling and Guidance to Division of Co ir 
7 x , 

seling Psychology. This event formally marked the maid S 
= Js pene s sais vi 
counseling psychology as an area of specialization at the doctoral le 


in psychology (2). There remains m 


characteristics of this 
psychology. However, from Adkins’ 


ars s 
&roup or institutional value 


when they conflict with the needs of individuals, 


The majority of counselor: 
thru schools of education, 


tion of Guidance Superv. 
Section of the U, S. Off 

In the last few y n funds available for voga 
tional rehabilitation has led to considerable expansion of activity IN 
rehabilitation counseling, New training programs have been initiated ma 
number of universities spices of departments of education- 
psychology, social work, or guidance, or as joint efforts. A conference held 
in 1955 (25) outlined the competencies needed by rehabilitation 
counselors, 

Increased emphasis been placed on professional training for pastoral 
counseling, Pastoral Psych : 


g are two journals published 
Interest and ¢ 


counselors has r 


Cottle with various collaborators (16, 17, 18) published a series of reports 
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of studies with an experi i i 
counselors from ue ge euer e Hasse tons t Ce 
usable in the study of effects of counselor nn no Wisil 
(12) described the use of a group discussion d dm ad i 
discuss a variety of typi ; in groups of four or five E ep 
a nx ede typical r sidence hall situations which a student 2 
: pe dice o men Four observers usually watched the discussion. 
ne = m i. m preference inventory was developed by Koile 
reru X entifying college teachers interested. in faculty coun- 
g. Statistical data available to date for the inventory si 


Brady 
student counselors. Applicants 


encouraging. 

Arbuckle (5) exami i i 
rbuckle (5) examined the relationship between scores on the MMPI 
. and the Kuder Personal Preference Record. 
\ , 
and ithe desired as a counselor. The preferred 
inselor seems to possess aits of tolerance, warmth, interest 
patience, and sincerity. ii 
Hopke (26) described a 


tudes. Performance on the 
in a A $ Zins 
P» d tual counseling. and fair reliability coe! 
wot isi i i i 

ild seem to be a promising instrument for use ın counselor training. 


As the Sub-committee on Counselor Trainee Selection of the Division 


of Counseling Psychology (3) poin is considerable diversity 


n extension of Porter’s test of counselor atti- 


test was related to types of responses made 
ficients were obtained. It 


a i ted out, there i i 
methods of counselor selection. The essentially negative results of the 
prediction study in clinical psychology reported by Kelly and Fiske (29) 
and the perennial problem of an adequate criterion are discouraging 
aspects of the problem of selection. 


Theory Formulations 
ention in the 
al theory and 
c) some of 
f occu- 


ving considerable att 
ationship of behavior 
diction, 
he dynamics 9 


issues recei 


he interrel 
al vs. actuarial pre 


process. and (d) t 


Among the theoreticel 
last few years has been (a) t 
counseling practice, (b) clinic: 
the dimensions in the counseling 
pational choice. 

In a symposium presente 
Shaw. and Shoben discusse 
seling as learning. Combs (14) used perce 
pointing out several fundamental assump 
he left unanswered the question of how we learn to perceive what we do 
perceive. He expressed himself as favoring dependence upon personality 


theory instead of learning theory for furthering counseling. 
Using as a mantle the term interactive conceptualist, Shaw (40) 


demonstrated his catholicism in utilizing concepts for inclusion in his 


Mee erigit of learning theory for counseling. He discussed in some 
d : 5 e 
etail the concepts of resourcefulness anxiety, repression anxiety, and 


inhibitory deficit and their applications to counseling. 
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the APA, Combs, 
fierent points of view. coun- 


1 field theory in his approach 
tions that are made. However, 


d at the 1953 meetings of 


d. from three di 
pua 


: " AVI. No 
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Shoben (41) described how the counselor in effe 
ing of the client. for example. thru dealing with 
and nonintegrative social behavior 
situation in which the client 
cognitions. As these new le 


ct redirects the learn- 
distorted expectancies 
The counselor provides a learning 
is encouraged to re-e 


arnings become associ 
responses elicited by the counseling rel 


anxiety reaction. Having acquired a new 
in the counseling situation. the client now 
the clinical setting. 

At the 1955 APA meetings. th 
sented via a film to ©. C. Mowrer. 
Miller. They were asked to dise 
theory approaches which t 


xamine his distorted 
ated with the security 
ationship. the client loses his 
' repertoire of “learning sets 
applies these in situations outside 


— WATE 

e case of a preadolescent boy wa: Pr 
- Gregory Kimble. Carl Rogers. and J. is 
) y N ue 

uss the case from the different learnin; 


hey espouse. thus exhibiting some of the : 
relationships of behavioral theory and clinical practice. Their commen 


were published with an introduction by Shoben (42), 
Probably the inost ambitious altempt 
theory was incorporated in the book | 
in which they outlined a theory of ¢ 
learning principles, They leane 
and addressed their thinking 
tered with normal clients 


at relating counseling to learning 
əy Pepinsky and Pepinsky (Gs 
ounseling derived from Hullian 
d only slightly on psychoanalytic concepts 
toward the behaviors and problems encoun- 
as seen in guidance 


" m asis 
and counseling. Empha: 

. ; "p 

was placed on learning theory. and liberal use was made of Hullian co! 


cepts. Tho the Pepinskys emphasize that their constructs are first ee 
: È š oach 
mations. they are to be commended for the relatively rigorous approac 


a A ad 
they have taken to theory Construction in an area of psychology notet 
more for faith and empirical opportunism. 


Rotter’s Social Learning and Clinical P. 


another theoretical network for guiding 
Rotter drew from the 


behaviorism, 
Meehl led two 

statistical predicti 

published (34). 


sychology (39) presented 
thinkin 


g in clinical practice- 
concepts of Kurt Lewin 


as well as from neo- 
with the question of clinical vs- 
& the 1956 ACPA meeting was 
duled for publication. Mechl alse 
Provocative volume (33) published 
date seems to favor the actuarial 


symposiums dealing 
on. One held durin 
and the other is sche 
reviewed studies in this area in his 
in 1954, Evidence accumulated to 
approach altho Meehl is careful to po 


. i " t 
| int out that studies to date have no 
been too conclusive, [t would seem likely that many things that coun- 
selors are attempting to f à 


assess and predict thru clinical. intuition may 
actuarial tools, but there will remain for some 
al domains for which a clinical approach will be 


puts it, the clinician will be needed for “classifying 
phic Instantualizations of a nomothetic Jaw." 


In a book published in 1955. Bordin (10) stressed the dimensions of 
the counseling process, namely. cognitive, conative, and an nalis 
dimension. For Bordin. Counseling was an interaction process intended 


to contribute positively to the rsonality development. In intro- 
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be accomplished best by 
time important behavior. 
needed. As Meehl 


certain idiogra 


as 
client's pe 
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ducing isi 
T ka deer a a a 
Kos ndr e > ep ay also help to differentiate counseling from 
psychotherapy. He indicated that there should be less ambiguity i 
counseling than in psychotherapy as the counselor will be us dh A 
focus his reactions in order “to help the client restrict self-ex lon ti E 
and self-expression to those areas of emotion and motivation which pea 
specific to a given problem situation, e.g. making a vocational decision n 
McArthur (32) provided a stimulating analysis of how the clinici 
arrives at a diagnosis. The more effective counselor seems to make = 
of an eclectic approach, thus looking for the “interpretation of any dien 
datum that would produce congruence with all the other data and 
hypotheses." Koester's doctoral dissertation, summarized in Educational 
and Psychological Measurement (30), was also quoted by McArthur as 
supporting his contention that the more adept counselor is not wed to a 


single theory. 
After Ginzberg and his collaborators 
occupational choice in 1951, there was much activity in this area. Several 


papers were published, but probably the leading research in this field 
is being done under the direction of Super (45) in the Career Pattern 
Study. Since the study is still in process, no conclusions can be drawn at 


this time. 

A report (7) was issued on a seminar on occupati 
sored by the Social Science Research. Council, in w 
scheme was advanced for construction of a theory of occupa 
and selection. With an interdisciplinary group. the economic, 

e were considered. 


logical, and sociological aspects of job choic . 
A revision of an earlier monograph by Darley appeared as Vocational 


Interest Measurement: Theory and Practice by Darley and Hagenah (21). 
classification of occupations using two 


Roe (36, 37) proposed a new ( 
axes: primary focus of activity in the occupation and level of responsi- 
bility and skill of performance. Her classification is designed to bridge 
some of the gap between occupational choice and per: 

It may be seen from the papers reviewed above 
much activity in examining the theoretical foundati 
However, the theoretical framework that has been sp 


lack a firm foundation. 


(23) published their theory of 


onal choice, spon- 
hich a conceptual 
tional choice 
psycho- 


sonality theory. 

that there has been 
ons for counseling. 
un so far seems to 


Studies of the Counseling Process 
cted at Ohio State concerning 
lors. Examples of such subroles are partici- 
ng, asking for elaboration, and advising. 
was associated with the type of 


Danskin (19) reported on studies condu 


the subroles played by counse| 
pating, reflecting. information givi 


The subrole assumed by the counselor 
problem being discussed. The analysis of typescripts from five university 


counseling centers suggested that counselors tend to have favorite sub- 
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is some 
roles which they exercise more frequently than others. S DUK 
evidence, altho it is not clear-cut, that the subroles assume = "pet 
may be related to the particular counseling center in epi ‘dee af 
working. The last finding would seem logical if it is true that ie aa 
problems most frequently handled at the different counseling ae 
Utilizing the same typescripts mentioned above, Danskin and bres 
(20) reported that experienced counselors fell in a continuum i e Pd 
to degree of lead, not in dichotomous groups as the names “direc n ic 
“nondirective” suggest. Altho the degree of lead varied p gusce 
different clients for a given counselor, the counselors tended to iin "s 
their relative position in the group of counselors studied with respec 
ree of leading. 
a (22) showed that counselors tend to vary their alas on 
one topical unit of discussion to another. They also tend to use d 
styles for a given unit. However, two of the six counselors he stu A 
deviated somewhat from the remaining four, showing less flexibility- he 
further analysis indicated that the two were more inclined to respond el 
same way on cognitive units as on affective units whereas the others show 
a grealer contrast. —" 
Strupp (43, 44) submitted 27 patients’ statements to eight Rogerian er 
seven non-Rogerian psychologists, asking them to respond to these we 
ments. Sharp differences in the responses of the two groups were elici 


f P ze 
tho the more experienced Rogerians and those who had been analy zu 
à ; "teris 
showed fewer passive acceptance and reflective responses (character 

of Rogerians). 


P -— " . : — 

Coburn (13) obtained significant differences in the reactions of ahere 
with different needs to the same counseling technic. Significant differences 
were also obtained “j 


h A to 
in the reactions of clients of the same needs 
different technics of counselin 

were categorized as (a) 


directed; (b) relationshi 


orial design involving two cout 
wo types of problems (yooatio I" 

r counselors, obtained somewha 
contradictory results. He concluded that for most criterion variables, “the 
nature of the client's problems, the c 


outcomes were attained.” 
satisfaction with themselv: 
clients. Eclectic counselin 
in reducing the severity 

Perhaps the conflictin 
be attributed to differe 
methods used, and crit 
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degree to which the hypothesized 
t vocetional clients expressed more 
seling than did the social are 
8 seemed more effective than Rogerian counseling 
of specific problems. 

E findings from the five studies cited above may 


nces in the representativeness of counselors an 
eria employed, 


He found tha 
es after coun 
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In a novel study, Anderson (4) used one subject to investigate the 
relationship of physiological and verbal behavior during client-centered 
counseling. His data suggested that there was a correlation between 
emotional (as indicated by EKG measures of heart rate and variations 
thereof) and cognitive behavior. 

In discussing the actuarial point of view in counseling, Horst (27) 
pointed out that the counselor must know how all the variables which 
he is using to describe people are related to desirable behaviors in the 
different “educational or vocational activities in which the client might 


engage. 
Studies evaluating the relative effectiveness of various ways of inter- 
preting test results to clients date back at least a decade with the usual 
criterion being increase in self-understanding. During the last three years. 
Berdie (6) and Rogers (38) made such studies. Relatively little difference 
has been found among the various methods of test interpretation with 
respect to the criterion. The need of clients to have favorable self-concepts, 
the strangeness of test “Jingo,” and the brevity of time for test interpreta- 
ficant results indicating 


tion probably all militate against obtaining signi 
any one method as being superior to the others. 


Summary 


Examination of the w ed in this chapter in 
stantial progress is being g the fronts dis e 
about personality development anı the dimensions © 
process is increasing, and implications for counseling are m 
gated. As Super (46). and Hahn and MacLean ( 
as others have indicated, today's i : en 
dimension even when dealing wit s having presume y 
tional or vocational adjus/ S ; 
to answer more definitely t ocative questions 


ork report 
made alon 
being investi- 
|) as well 
motional 
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CHAPTER VI 


Vocational Guidance 


EDWARD C. ROEBER 


4). The need for vocational guidance oe 
by Shosteck (65), and another by Gru 


idance could help a poised 
past three years, research Pd 
emma. Grant (24, 25) found that pupils wou 1 
i i cational and murs 2 
problems. He iore 
ged. On the other hand, Super's (84 


OA x ing in 
ng case implied that Vocational counseling 
total adjustment, 
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Summary 
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CHAPTER VII 
Group Guidance and Group Therapy 
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t with general acceptance, 
o (and the situation is 
been defined clearly 


he difference being sig 
had volunteered 
the results. Mallo 


s the v 
euidance is inter 


whic! 


Jadjustment 
ich call for corr 
ay not mee 
ut three years ag 

this field has not yet 


still unchanged), terminology in 
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and the writer of necessity must adopt a frame of reference in 
to the scope of materials to be reviewed. Excluded from review is al 
wide variety of publications pertaining to group therapy in menta 
hospitals and other noneducational institutions. 


Group Guidance for Parents 


Since a guidance program can b 
cooperation and understanding of the 
of investigations have been conducted 
on 33 group guidance courses 


" " : e 
e maximally effective only if th 

7 ; T 
parents can be obtained, a numbe 


A io. s ildren 
€y were helped in assisting their childret 

; g 
t they had much more confidence in dealing 


agan concluded that individual counseling could 
not have achieved many of the benefits which the group course did such 


as the sharing of experiences, group interaction, and attitude changes 
accomplished in a dynamic group-learning situation. The New York Times 
(31) presented an account of a less intensive approach, conducted by the 
Family Service of Scarsdale, to help parents to understand more clearly 
the family’s role in steering toward a career. Four counselors met with 
the parents and served as resource people in arriving at conclusions 45 


to what should be the function of parents in helping youth plan their 
careers. s 


parents lacked, but ‘desired, the information 
were receiving in precollege group guidance 
» Geneva, New York, and organized three 
The program met with such popular approval 
part of the school’s guidance program. Buch- 
4), under the auspices of the St. Louis Council 


Press hostile feel; 
alization. 


990 


wur 
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Guidance Courses 


Jones and Mi ( 
s and Miller (21). in a 
! 21). a survey of the nati i 
a e: na e) national pictur i 
E = € services in 1953, established the id hat : M 
z say secon ary-school students were e in “ dem 
ps * in addition to the 158,000 taking ied S see gay 
pe REESE. to 000 ing ses in occupations a 
= 00 participating in group orientation activities. err od d "à D 
m students together in groups to discuss their own le 
er | g s S ms a 
wu T to have definite therapeutic value for individual eos 
i i ; $ i S ntis 
, when properly conducted, is of material help in assisting them to 
- o 


e their own problems. 
ee Loa] Gees 
wko aih ie g i is pro or the experimental group 
iden n uction on matters aiming to employment opportunities, 
Es Be ting, and factors related to making good on the job. A follow-up 
diet. = after graduation showed a significant difference in job satis- 
le n between the two groups: and the experimental group, which had 
ss unemployment, had earned $7719 more than the control group. The 
ir kapa mentioned that the members of the experimental group requested 
and received more individual counseling. This may possibly have affected 


the results. 
M a cese and Hoppock (27) conducted a study to a 
le Rer psa occupations course in terms of students 
gen rl in college. A follow-up study of the control and experi- 
pisa ‚groups revealed that the 33 students in the experimental group 
significantly higher grades with less time spent 1m study; devoted 
more time to extracurriculum activities, and were more inclined to make 
independent vocational choices. Despite the limited sampling, these results 
are quite significant and suggest the need for more comprehensive similar 


studies. 

The long-range € 
studied and reporte 
and 100 control group subjec 
made greater gains in emotional 
and cultural and occupation 


diff al status. 
ifference in economic level between the two groups. Sageser (37) 
reported a pilot study of group voc 


ational guidance for use in small high 
Schools. This project. conducted by a social science teacher as a unit 
of study in modern vocations, was rated favorably by the students who 
recommended that it come earlier than the senior year. 

Student personnel work in higher education is beginning to pay more 
attention to training student leaders thru appropriate group experiences 
to be more skilful in the technics of group discussion and democratic 
leadership. Shaffer (39) reported an analysis of how a competent coun- 
selor can contribute to the training of campus student leaders by 

ts with students good democratic 


€: SR H " » 
xemplifying in his committee contaci 
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pert 


ppraise the value 
? success during 


guidance project were 
of 121 experimental 
erimental group had 
nt, educational level achieved, 
was no significant 


Flint, Michigan. 
(5). A follow-up 
ed that the exp 


ffects of the 
d by Cantoni 
ts show 
adjustmer 
However, there 
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counseling procedure which may have a wide carry-over. Lancaster (25) 
conducted a survey of personal adjustment courses in California aed 
colleges and found that two-thirds of the schools offered a course in "e 
psychology of personal and social adjustment. It was the consensus - 
these classes provided essential background information for the studen 
and paved the way for effective individual counseling as needed. 


Career Conferences 


The public schools of Detroit, Michigan, 
tute for Economic Education de 
reported by Croshy (8), w 
students, during a period 
occupations, all under one 
for teachers and parents 
supplemented by mock 


in cooperation with the Insti- 
veloped an ambitious career wii 
hich made it possible for 50,000 kigluschun 
of two weeks, to visit 60 exhibits of varie 


chosen and scheduled; (b) there 
interests of small groups; (c) the 
discussion; and (d) student atten 


nce Inter-Faith Project” between the 
icago and the Erie Neighborhood House 


for teen-agers. 
different ethnic 
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comprehensivi tests, class visits, group conferences, 
P sive battery of te g s, and 
individual counseling. Those who qualified were encouraged to apply for 


matri i 
iculation to college at the end of the junior year. Altho the program 
t=} 


has been i M ed ast 
n in effect for 20 year: itati o 
| s, no quantitati e data were provid 
how well such accelerated students succeed in college. Harris (19) mad 
ade 


use 1 i 

credis up NU approaches in helping preparatory-school 

an P s Dm ege: an Educational Forum" for students and 

im q a erly “F arents Forum, a career day program, and a pre- 

Be n mi itary guidance series. The program prepared the way for 
ective individual counseling and developed effective teamwork between 


students, faculty, and parents. 
uidance thru Regular School Subjects 


* pua caer m — that valuable group guidance may take place 
yproduct of instruction in academic subjects. Josephs 

(22) and Radner (34) explored the possibility of vitalizing the teaching 
of high-school English by having the students investigate, discuss, and 
write reports on vocational and personal problems. He concluded that 
er projects motivated the study of English and made a direct con- 
K a. to students in facilitating self-understanding and future planning. 
oile (24) termed group guidance “a fringe activity” and postulated 
rs were qualified to conduct group 


Group G 


that if regular subjectmatter teache 
guidance as part of the instructional process, there would be less need 
sume such responsibilities. The 1955 


s to as 
for Supervision a 
conceiving 


nd Curriculum Development 
the whole teaching-learning 
and the teacher as the central 
ecognized, however, that there 
that many teachers 
; discharge their 


for school guidance worker 
Yearbook of the Association 
(1) presented “the rationale for 
process as inextricably related to guidance, 
figure in developmental guidance.” It was r 
is a place for the professionally trained counselor and 
are in need of more effective training before they cat 


guidance responsibilities. 


uidance Approaches 


Tarbet (42) surveyed promising approaches to guidance by means of 
television and reported prog offered thruout the country. Topics 
covered almost the entire range of problems usually discussed in group 
guidance activities. Smith (40) described a program of school camping 
groups in operation in approximately ] districts in Michigan 
and concluded that the informal atmosphere of a camp provides an ideal 

blems in a group 


psychological atmosphere for discussion of personal pro 
ation with the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


setting. Morgan (30), in cooper à 
nology, undertook to determine the reactions of high-school seniors to a 
ance on the College Guidance 


mailed “guidance” report of their perform 
ts were helpful, but about half of the 


Tests. The majority said the tes 
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T ' rev ible values 
tudents said they were discouraged. The study revealed possible iun 
= S 8 ) x E BEE any ques- 
to be derived from such guidance by mail hut certainly raised many i 
o be de such ¢ e by \ cp 
ti concerning the inherent pitfalls of divulging test data with 
ions g 


: i i ; al inter- 
pportunity for interpretation and clarification during a persona 

o 2 

view. 


Group Dynamics 


The borderline between group therapeutic technics and group gaim 
activities is admittedly a hazy one. What differentiates between the and 
is not the methodology employed. but the composition of the pup S 
the objectives to be attained. Fine and Zimet (16) constructor i in 
strument designed to measure the degree and quality of participatio 
group discussion and to reflect de 


A *on and self: 
grees of interpersonal reaction and s 
understanding. Trained raters 


: : $a Di grec- 
‚ using a 12-point scale, were in high T " 
i i i : oe s indt 
ment immediately after observing and rating the performance o 

viduals in “group therapy-like seminars” 


hearing an electronic recording, were still 
parently the scale has high reliability, 
tablished. 


after 
and three months later, c 
i i ^ » 
in substantial agreement. P 
; En : ps 
but its validity has yet to be 


Driver (12) presented a detailed 
multiple counseling may he effecti 
small counseling groups inv 
cent of the subjects show: 


analysis of the conditions under wr 
ve. based on experimentation with 1 
olving 121 subjects. Approximately 80 P. 
ed imprevement in behavior and personal growl : 
Scheidlinger (38) addressed himself to the problem of whether or Pa 
leachers should be group therapists. Using group psychodynamic metr 
ods, he examined the role of teachers and concluded that the primary 
function of the teacher is to utilize sound mental hygiene concepts * 
avior and attitudes thru the skilfu 
namics. He postulated that ther. 


effecting constructive changes in beh 
utilization of group dy 
heal: education, to enhance growth, 
carefully selected individuals with 
in a limited group for the 
ology and that this is 
analyzed the nature 
are the same as thos 


primar 
a function for a sk 
of group psychotherapy 


e of individual therapy. 
group situation provides certai 


Walter (43) ex a lape recorder in connection 
with children’s ations involving ethical and 
i er was an excellent motivating 
ord for study by the counselor and parents. 
e value of role playing as a technic to help 

guidance increase their competence in 
human relations. 


Phillips and D'Amico (33) 
competition on the cohesivenes 


824 


investigated the effects of cooperation and 
s of small face-to-face groups in a problem- 
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ps which worked under coopera- 
but groups which worked under 
ly decrease in cohesiveness. 


solving situation. Three of the four grou 
ive conditions increased in cohesiveness, 
competitive conditions did not necessari 


Group Psychotherapy 


s Coffman and Backus (6) studied the effects of group psychotherapy 
n a small group of preschool children with cerebral palsy and on their 
ggested that group sessions which 


parents as well. The investigation sugg 
such as acceptance, understanding, personal 


Án emotional needs. s 
achievement, end group i ent The Par Ms sies pula 
from group tl sa sessions whic levi parem s profited 
: group therapeutic sessions which alleviated feelines of guilt and 
produced a better understanding of their children. à > 
_ Group therapy was also used with a small group of retarded readers 
in a study reported by Fisher (17). The experimental group which par- 
ticipated in group therapeutic sessions for one hour a week for six months. 
in addition to receiving remedial reading instruction, showed on ü 
standard reading test an improvement which was greater by 3.25 months 
than that of the control group which had only remedial reading in- 
struction; however, the small sampling. 12 subjects, does not warrant 
ford (7) described a program of group therapy 
ho, under the 


definite conclusions. Craw 

disturbed boys in a school situation W 

f the school psychologist, spent two hours a week 

ree choice. Apparently, over a period of many 
d its members learned 


more cohesiveness an 
adily. Robinson (35) experimented with 


18 students in a girls continuation high 
veek for a semester and discussed 
rs of the group. The group seemed 
the experience. No objective data 
d. Falick, Rubenstein, 


apeutic club 


for seven mentally 
permissive supervision © 
in activities of their own f 
weeks, the group developed 
to accept each other more re 
group therapeutic sessions for 
school. The group met one hour a ' 
personal problems confre:iting membe 
to enjoy the sessions and to profit from 


concerning the value of the sessions were presente 
lts of a psychother 


and Levitt (14) reported on the resu 
for seven emotionally disturbed boys in a Michigan public school. The 
and did not, for example, pes 
bal 


permissive 
it as a soccer 


therapist was completely 

the boys from taking a cat they had 
until it was dead. Of the four boys followed up. 
One: was am anxiety-ridden homosexual, and one wa 
chistic. The investigators reported that the experiment P 


insight for the therapist. 
The group therapeutic app! 
children, but also with adult 


organized 10 groups of 10 to 


hour sessions for 12 to 15 weeks. Group members 
and incidents from their daily work which had emotionally upset them 


and under the direction of the therapist proceeded to analyze the likely 
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caught and using 
two were incarcer 


s increasingly maso- 
rovided valuable 


ated, 


roach has been used not only with school 
s in an educational setting. Berman (3) 
15 educators each who met weekly in two- 

described situations 
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causes of such emotional behavior. Most group members SS 
they gained self-understanding thru the group sessions and en es 
prepared to cope with adjustment problems on the job. Warken el ie 
conducted a somewhat similar study with a group of elementary-s vd 
teachers who met one hour each week for two years. Attendance bes 
voluntary, but most of the teachers came consistently to every mee find 
Initially, most of the discussion centered around pupils problems, 21 
increasingly the teachers discussed their own attitudes and feelings tow : 
their work and themselves. At the close of the course and after a follor 
two years later, the teachers felt that it had been a profitable aa 

Wieder (45) reported an experiment in which the conventional met 7 
of teaching psychology was compared with group therapy teaching scd 
ods with respect to the degree to which they modified attitudes of prej f 
dice. The group taught largely by means of psychodramatic and pos 
dramatic methods showed more improvement on prejudice scores. T er 
also developed a more positive self-concept and increased self-acceptance: 


Summary 


During the past three years, 


Es : d 
convincing research on group guidance an 
group therapy in educational 


institutions has been sparse. This is sur- 
prising in view of the current widespread interest and activity in group 


therapy in psychiatric circles in mental institutions and hospitals. If he 
accept the point of view that group therapy is a group method employe . 
to assist individuals who present problems of maladjustment in por 
sonality and interpersonal relationship which call for corrective and Te 
medial action, it is apparent that this area is not the exclusive domain x 
the psychiatrist and the clinical psychologist. School counselors, achoe 
psychologists, and many teachers should be qualified on the basis © 


training and experience to deal in a group setting with lesser personality 
problems and problems of social adjustment. 


With the rapid increase in the school 
and the current t 
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might reasonably be expected to produce in the field of guidance during 
a three-year period. This is not to disparage the initiative and professional 
zeal which prompted the investigators whose contributions are reviewed 
in this chapter to undertake their research and report their Ee sen 
Until education regards research as a necessity and plans less. 
comprehensive investigations on such topics as group guidance and grou i 
therapy, we may expect to read every three years, a summary of risun 
hich will have little effect on guidance 


but inconclusive investigations W 

practices. Even without additional funds for research, effective coordina- 

tion of effort, perhaps thru professional societies, will produce immeasur- 
duced to date by a system which 


ably better research than has been pro 
depends entirely upon private initiative. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Evaluation of Guidance Services 


WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


A COMMEN 
T a MENT by Dressel (11) about research in college counseli 
= that little of it appeared to be planned to en "e 
1 . H . i 
iria ing implications could be paraphrased to cover md cg 
a "ic 
ps on ie services. Most of the attempts to evaluate apply only dde = 
sl nn program of guidance services; the experimental designs enr 
x y . have any major features in common. en 
arious criteria for evaluating programs have been proposed. Jense 
i n, 


Col 
es, and Nestor (23) attempted to remedy defects mentioned by Dressel 
aracteristics for the criterion variable, criterion 


by proposing desirable ch 
instrument, and criterion scores. This is one step toward a common a 
proach to evaluation. Another step is the proposal by Butler (4) n 
system of behavior categories and an experi mental design involving factor 
ee for comparing trends within and between individuals. Calvin 
OL peines S his dissatisfaction with the experimental design of an 
oe ma Ve eis counseling in a study by Dymond. He claimed 
ees dfe " esign obscured the reasons for client change which might 
pe : ms ue to passage of time alone. A number of other studies high- 
i : his last possibility ; Eysenck (13) suggested that neurotic persone 
no do not receive therapy appear; over the course of time, to improve 


as much as those who do. 
Coleman (8) described 12 crite 


uidance services in 


ria for evaluating 8 
lied to teach- 


en of these criteria app 
tal hygiene; only five 


the elementary school. However, sevi 
ers’ knowledge of individual differences and men 

ith guidance services. This confusion over the 

article by Mennes (33) 


d in an 
be individual attention given 


rld history and 
lies to phases of a program 
st classroom teachers. The 
d does not include un- 
and Polmantier 


criteria dealt directly W 
definition of guidance was 
where the term guidance was use 
by teachers of “multipl * classes C 
English. Guidance as use in this chapter apP 
requiring special training bey 
bibliography covers only publi 
published theses suc 
(10). 


also evidence 
d to descri 
ombining WO 


£ Guidance Services 


Total Programs o 


ead (41) used a fairly complete testing battery to 


high school having a program of guidance services 
xisted. While the results were not conclusive 
regarding the effects of counseling. 4 of 14 analyses of covariance favored 
the school with a counseling program. Winston (44) used Section G 
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Turney and Moreh 
compare an Arkansas 
with one where no program © 
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Evaluative Criteria completed by three expert judges and personal inter- 
views with pupils. parents, teachers, and administrators to evaluate the 
guidance program in a Missouri high school. These evaluative ee 
produced better results in combination than in separate use. Where pupi 
interviews were comparable to judges’ ratings, there was close agreement. 
This study pointed up the need for keeping parents and schoolboard mem- 
bers adequately informed of the nature and purpose of the guidance pro- 
gram in order to have competent evaluation. Sageser (37) evaluated a 
pioneer program of guidance services in a small Louisiana high school, 
using opinions of parents and teachers. They felt it was valuable, but no 


e view. Cantoni (6, 7) used 


tion beyond hig 
cultural level w. 
counseled. 


experiments, A study by Braden (3) of 
former students at Colorado A. and M. College revealed that. counseling 
was not particularly helpful in ju 
dents felt knowl 


and carefully organized progr 
was beginning such work. 
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Counseling 


Investigations of counseling took varied forms. Ga Çuli 

found that a random sample of 321 veterans did hey dm deg on u 
group for the Minnesota Personality Scale (MPS). When they me 
responses of 200 cases checking only educational-vocational hems with 
those of 200 cases checking psycho-social problems, they found highly 
significant mean differences on all scales of the MPS except “Morale.” hie 
seems to indicate that some clients are willing to admit psycho-social probe 
lems before counseling begins. Form (16) developed a Counseling Attitude 
Scale which distinguished degrees of satisfaction with counseling among 
a group of Michigan State College students. In another part of the study 


(17) he reported that students with poor high-school counseling were more 
frequent visitors to the college center. There was a slight trend for lower 
he center more and for those with lower 


middle-class students to use t 

grade-point averages to do so. Nonusers surveyed were older, upper class- 
men, and married. It is interesting that Form found counselees more im- 
pressed by counselor services than by personal qualities. 

MacGowan (30) reported that the methods used by the counselor were 
not related to client satisfaction. He also noted that counselors chose 
technics of counseling suited to their personality in spite of common train- 

ted out that while 


ing. Forgy and Black (15) ina follow-up of clients poin 
this difference among counselors may be a good thing, the counselor’s own 


preferences may not be valid criteria for determining his most effective 


counseling methods. They also failed to find that a significant difference in 
the results of client-centered and traditional c hods discovered 


ounseling met 
in an earlier study still existed three years d if the 


later. They wondere 
original difference may not have been an artifact of the experimenta 
design. 


Singer and Stefllre (40) 


in self-estimate research 


presented a method of sharpening discrimination 
in counseling. They suggested use of tests of 
significance in variability of standard deviations as well as the usual tests 
with means and correlation coefficients. In self-estimate research itself 

and objective 


Berdie (2) indicated that agreement between self-ratings [ 
fluenced by counseling altho few clear-cut differences 


l and control groups appeared. Ewing (12), in 
ing counseling, noted that the most im- 


i If they indicated prior 
ings of self, parents, 
emble actual changes in the 
encountered during counseling. Jenson 
tisfaction as an indication of eflective- 
dies in the field asked searching ques- 
s a criterion; the consensus is 


measures can be in 
between his experimenta 
a study of changes in atti 
proved clients bore more re 
to counseling. He showed that c 
and counselor after counseling 
counselee and reflected influences 
(24) and Correll (9) used client sa! 
ness of counseling. A number of stu 
tions about the value of client satisfaction & 
ded as well. 


that other criteria are nee 
231 


semblance 
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hanges In e 
tended to res 


TT 
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i i rise 
i gns which are more prec 
Until it is possible to develop research design Pues pas 
d involve a number of settings simultaneously, most of the o aai 
a inco i be worth the effort. 
i i inconclusive and may not be w 
counseling research will be 


Group Programs 


y P eral studies of 
Increasing demands for guidance services produced several studie 


E : UNA 
the application of group technics to phases of counseling. Malloy anc 
raham (31) tried group orientation 


sorting clients by an intake interview. rein 
with clients whose problems of vocational choice were benign in c wi em 
i iti / 7 Å S 1est10Il* 
and had no dramatic or unusual qualities. Morgan (34) used a qu unii 
naire to survey effects of mailed reports of group testing and conc Ad 
: . — 
mailed reports were not harmful altho bright students profited more à 


: k a )wer 
predictions were more accurate for them than for students with lc 
scores. 


Hoyt (22) contrasted grou 
group according to satisfaction with, certainty of, and re 
choices (and a combination of these). 
counselees increased on all variables, 
nificant differences appeared betwe 
methods. Ballin (1) used change 
program of group guidance. 
improved during counseling, 
counseling." Comments 
rating versus counseling 


y er 
and a common test battery von 
They reported the method workec 


p and individual counseling with a ont 
alism of vocationa 
He found group and individual 
while the controls decreased. No sig- 
en the group and individual counseling 
in self-concept to investigate an adult 
Clients rated their personal adjustment ae 
but not during an equal interval of ns 
made elsewhere about the limitations of self- 
outcomes apply here also. 


Testing Practices 


ML 


‚ attempting to evaluate testing practices 
as related to vario idance services, Froehlich and Moser (18) con- 
i n of whether counselees remember t 
ariation between 
de Tests and a p 
be expected 
and more bright p 


est scores. 
actual profiles of ninth-graders 
rofile drawn from memory 15 
; more pupils reported their highest 


upils presented accurate profiles than 
did low ranking pupils. Froehlich and Moser imply but 


hypothesis that counselees remember accurately test scores which are in 
line with their self-conc urately those which are not. Rogers 
(35) compared amount of client Participation in a test-centered interview 
and found no difference in effecti 


lveness of two methods. He concluded 
that the same counselor could not vary his procedures enough to produce 
differences by the two methods, 


Walker (42) tried to find out whether counselors could use d 
students five or six years after students had left school in order to e 
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They found considerable v 
on the Differential Aptitu 
months later, As might 
score accurately 


do not state the 


ata on 
stimate 
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N April 1957 
| scholasti : 
| tiom. piede: d vlla Altho there was a wide range of predic- 
E meti a tt 
school performance was overestimated. The heel RI 
uller 


upils w i 

f pow Young (45, 46) compared the ability of college 
en dee = > college progress with that of their college advisers. 
ed d do he as well as or better than the advisers could. Hackett 
e d pote untary counselees on probation who worked with ad- 
ie = e: ES obtain higher grades than those secured by a control group 
e tide ne on probation without counseling. However, 89 percent of 
t vo nts felt counseling was of value. These last two studies raise some 
questions about the value ‘of certain college advisement programs. Faries’ 


vios an involved trained counselors (in contrast to advisers of uncer- 
ackground) ; she found that 77 percent of an experimental erou 
counseled voluntarily were graduated, in contrast to only 51 percent of : 
noncounseled control group. 
An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
University by Weitz. Colver, and Southern 
programs may be inefficient in not using aval 


of further testing. 


a measurement project at Duke 
(43) emphasized that personnel 
lable information to cut costs 


Miscellaneous Guidance Services 


orientation programs in a typical sample of 69 
between 150 and 2000 was conducted by Greene 


alf of them had orientation courses; in these 
colleges the students gave the courses a positive evaluation. Schmidt (38) 
developed an evaluation sheet for individuals participating in college activi- 
t ties. Use of the device improved quality of participation in activities but 
had little effect on amount of participation. 


Malouf (32) discussed the evaluation by Utah high schoo 
plan sheet in statewide use- Schools felt it improved their guidance s¢ 


by producing better e ducational-vocational plans among students, better 
motivation, and an impetus toward counseling; in addition it was an aid 


i in interviewing. 

Three studies report evalu 
Rubinfeld (36) reported that 
replace a career day in the occupation 
better quality and coverag ional informat 

t to college of 


, Hoppock (29) investigated adjnstmen 
who had had an occupations course versus a group who had not. 


They concluded that the experimental group made a better college adjust- 

ment as freshmen. Shosteck (39) surveye Philadelphia and New Haven 

high-school classes to evalua ess of occupational information 
tance of t 


R te the effectiven 

ser ; 5 à S à 

vices. His findings emphasize ailoring occupational 
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d the impor! 


A check on the use of 
| colleges with enrolments 
(20). He found that about h 


ools of the pupil 
rvices 


nal information. 

career conference used to 
ormation program provided 
ion. Lowenstein and 
high-school students 


use of occupatio 


—s 
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; " dis 
information to the local scene, the need for more informational "oum 
= education beyond high school for higher level jobs, and the need for 
more careful check on student career plans. 


Summary 


D ET ; imited 
This review for the three-year period indicates the paucity and (om 
nature of published research on the evaluation of guidance services. T^ 


i SK ai zal 
is great need for cooperative research among institutions and for resea 
designs of better quality. 


. BUTLER, JOHN M. "Measuring the Effec 


- CORRELL, PAUL T. "Factors In 


- Foncy, Epwarp W. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Researce on the general aspects of curriculum planning and develop- 
ment is analyzed in this issue of the Review. Research reported during 
the period since the publication of the June 1954 issue (Volume XXIV, 
No. 3) entitled “The Curriculum: Organization and Development” is 
included. However, since several topics included in this issue were not 
previously reviewed, some studies published prior to January 1954 are 


listed. 

Since curriculum planni 
the committee for this issue 
of broad aspects of the subjec 
attempted to avoid duplication o 
phases of the curriculum. 

Analyzing research in th 
ment. Ultimately, decisions in the area 
based on value judgments, and such judgment 


as research in the strict definition of that term. C sea 
be used extensively in formulating value judgments, but it is doubtful 


if the decisions that must be made in curriculum planning can ever be 
of research technics. Therefore, in 


determined solely by the application i e 
preparing this issue of the REVIEW, the committee has perforce included 
many studies and publications that provide worthwhile and a 
statements of points of view and principles basic to curriculum planning. 
These seem to constitute materials as important for analyzing the ee 
of curriculum planning as are technical research studies that conform to 


the canons of research. - 

Members of the committee reported that definitive n LR 
basic curriculum problems is utterly lacking. Educators d enetrating 
resources or time, apparent ut pec an Panties or 
research studies of many importan ts of curricu Y^ E Tescafe 
probably more significantly, no one has yet been able to desig cee 
studies which provide sound conclusions about many Ta in een 
problems. This paucity of research in the curriculum area i + en 
noted by writers in this field and by research ee geese basic 
must always consider the question of whether studies uc an = eae 


‘ . P : and principles. 
issues in terms of philosophical ie er Fr kind of research for the 


of carefully defined values, may not "m 
area of pn e planning. Obviously, such ae 
should be thoroly scholarly, clearly indicating, en t iu neverthe- 
philosophical principles utilized in arriving at JU Ene d for 
less perhaps they need not rely solely on quantitative evidence or con- 
clusions. r š 
In preparing this issue of the Review, the committee had to decide 
how far it should go in utilizing such philosophical statements. References 
but they all were carefully 


include many articles and books of this type. 
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mprehensive undertaking, 


ng is a broad and co; 
has endeavored to review research in a number 
t. At the same time the committee has 


f other recent issues dealing with specific 


area is indeed a difficult assign- 
of curriculum planning must be 
s are not usually accepted 
ertainly, research should 


e curriculum 


ly, to carry 0 
t aspec 


 — [U — 


selected by members of the committee because of the significance of their 
contribution to the clarification and definition of curriculum issues. The 
problem is illustrated by the fact that the committee had originally planned 
a chapter on curriculum issues but decided to drop the chapter when it 
became apparent that many of the statements currently being made on 
curriculum issues are not based on reliable evidence, utilize faulty assump- 
tions about the educative process, and display a lack of rational argument. 

The bibliographies included in this issue indicate the contributions to 
be found in doctoral dissertations submitted as a part of graduate require- 
ments at major universities. It is regrettable that educators have not yet 
found some feasible method for making the results of such investigations 
more readily available to curriculum planners thruout the country. The 
members of the committee searched diligently for such research studies, 


but they recognize that a number of significant reports may not have come 
to their attention. 


In view of the lack of definit 
planning it is indeed 


J. GALEN Saytor, Chairman 
Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development 


DAN 


CHAPTER I 


Curriculum Organization and Development 


in Historical Perspective 


GEORGE A. BEAUCHAMP * 


Tx THE last issue of the Review devoted to the subject of curriculum 
h were included under titles 


Ld (1), studies utilizing a historical approac 

dealing with some specialized phase of curriculum and curriculum 

planning. It is the intent of this chapter to discuss research and other 

Jt materials based upon research focused upon trends in curriculum develop- 

ment, histories of education and historical studies in special fields, his- 

torical development of curriculum in individual or state school systems, 
and literature of curriculum terminology- 


riculum Development 


eported in various sections 
e Review (1). Merritt and Harap (49) 
f curriculum guides as reflected by 
he period 1951-1953. Harap (33) 

procedures. He 
learning to work 
istic and musical 


Trends in Cur: 
Trends in curriculum development were last r 
of the June 1954 issue of th 
reviewed trends in the production o 
the output of publications during t 
reviewed trends in curriculum practices and planning 
noted emphasis upon fundamental and useful learning, 
| and live together, and a continuous demand for art ; 
d in the fusion of related subjects 


training for children. A continuing trend in the : om 
with core emphasis in the junior and senior high school was in mae , 
f ent were reported as concluding that 

for curriculum 


Leaders in curriculum developm e rep 
the individual school is the most effective instrument 
change. Caswell and Bellack (18) also reported curriculum developments 
of recent years. They identified four areas that have become crucial in 

(a) modern construction of 


connection with curriculum development: (a) n 
(b) differentiation of the role of the 
(c) assurance 


the fundamentals of education, 
educator from that of the lay citizen in curriculum change. 
of quality of teaching and learning, and (d) the preservation of freedom 
of teaching and learning. Russell and Parker (56) reviewed some of 
the conditions that have influenced curriculum development over the 
teachers. They con- 
menting research knowledge. 


years and discussed various‘ guides to research for 
ns for imple í 

more mature cooperation in 

ncerned. Brauer (13) investi- 


cluded with eight suggestio: 
Koopman (41) identified trends toward 


e 

J H 

curriculum development by all persons co) 

| gated trends in state legislation affecting the curriculum of the public 
—— 

t * David Rappaport, graduate student at Northwestern University, assisted in collecting the materials for 
this report. 
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y examining public-school curriculums as provided by state 
| of the te in 1930, 1940, and 1950. He noted that pue 
provisions were being eliminated than added and that the subjects € 
frequently being added by legislation were conservation of na iw 
resources and treatments of alcohol and narcotics. He concluded tha 
legislative attempts have been haphazard. 

Research workers were also concerned 
individual school subjects. Shane (59) 
language arts together and focused the 1 à 
and curriculum. Hodgson (37) reviewed the trends in social studies pre 
graming in elementary schools and presented the main content of offerings 
in social studies by grade level. Junge (39) discussed current trends "à 
the selection of content and organization of arithmetic experiences; she 
noted stress upon meanings and upon problems of everyday living. Eakin 
(23) summarized trends in children’s literature from the early 1930's 
to the present time. Within the period covered by this chapter, four 


2 The 
issues of the Review (2, 3, 4, 5) were compiled under the titles, “The 
Educational Program: “Instructional Materials, 


“Language Arts and Fine Arts,” and “Vocational and Technical Educa; 
“What Research Says to the Teacher, 
y in this journal: Fehr (26) interprete 
h-school mathematics, Barnard (7) eh 
and Fay (25) reading in the high schoo" 
levels were studied, Specific studies E 
rriculums were lacking, but such authors 
others (34) dealt with the evolution 9 
nt issues in curriculum planning. More 
n the curriculum of the junior and senior 


with curriculum trends in 
ch in 

brought the results of research : 
i s 

m upon improvement of metho 


specific trends were identified i 


y emphasized progra 
Douglass (32) included among trends, in addition to those above, lay 
and pupil participation in curriculum planning and curriculum emphasis 
i - Lentz (45) traced the historical development 
of the junior high-school Program and indicated current trends. Brin 
riculum organization in 252 large secondary 
schools. He found that approximately 53 percent of them offered multiple- 
curriculum once undertaken was fully 

programs in which some courses Wet 
elective and others prescribed He noted trends toward fusion of languas® 
arts subjects, attempts to adapt subject content to life needs, and an increase 
in courses for slow learners and gifted children. Bossing (11) investi 
gated the trend toward core curriculum in the senior high school; = 
found 25 percent more core courses at the tenth-grade level than at M 
ninth-grade. Among the schools with core courses, 50 percent reporte 
949 
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core courses representing large blocks of subjectmatter. and 63 percent 
reported core courses organized around personal-social problems oe 

(20) reviewed the secondary school and its program in historical: ers) z 
tive. He anticipated a new view of secondary education different iun basic 
values held in the past and noted a particular need to define more shar » 
the secondary school's distinctive contribution to human needs. rd 
(21), Faunce (24), and Romine (55) devoted chapters to the history 
of and current trends in the secondary-school curriculum. Bond (10) 

Hockett (35), and Hockett and Bond (36) interpreted elementary- and 
secondary-school curriculum trends in terms of teacher education pro- 


grams. 
In a very significant issue of the Review, Cook, Hovet, and Kearney 


(19) reviewed 25 years of curriculum research. 


cation and Historical 


Histories of Edu 
Special Fields 


Studies in 


One weakness in curriculum research is tl 


of the history of curriculum development ba i Í 
and devoted exclusively to that topic. The most exhaustive efforts in this 


direction are included in histories of education. Several good examples 
were published during the period of this review. Butts and Cremin (17) 
traced the development of schools and school programs in the United 
States from the perspective of cultural history. Butts (16) approached 
the history of Western education in a similar manner. In general histories 
of American education Drake (22), Good (31), and Noble (51) devoted 
sections and chapters to the evolution and interpretation of school cur- 


riculums of the various eras of our history. 

The burden of historical research in subject fields has been m ri 

doctoral students. Each study makes its unique contribution, u : 

impossible to discern any common conclusions. King (40) ana Ze 
s before 1900 in 


algebra textbooks used in American secondary schools be 
terms of modern standards for similar textbooks. The teaching of govern- 


ment in secondary schools from 1861 to 1930 was studied by Pettersch 


(54). He particular! noted a eradual movement toward fusion practices 
E d ni problems courses. Gilbert (30) examined 


in the social studies and modern h : 
recent United States history textbooks in order to observe changes In the 
treatment of foreign affairs since 1965. In the last three decades substan- 

was noted. In an attempt 


tial increase in linage devoted to foreign affairs pe : 
content, and emphasis in the teaching 


to discover trends in the objectives. 

of American history in the senior high school since 1890, Skaurud (61) 

consulted reports of national committees, the contents of courses of study, 
ional literature, and contents 


statements of recognized leaders in educati 
of American history textbooks. He noted general agreement between text. 


books and national committee reports and increased attention given to 
social and economic history, international relations, and America in a 
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sed upon original sources 
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world setting. In recent issues of the Review, London and Spence € 
reviewed historical studies in the field of industrial education, an 
Leonhard (46) reviewed the history of music education. Mehl (48) 
studied the major developments of public secondary education during the 
1890's. 


Historical Development of the Curriculum in 
Individual or State School Systems 


In comparison with the number of curriculum studies that are under- 
taken by individual school systems, few historical accounts of these en- 
deavors are recorded in the research literature. If a curriculum guide 
results from these endeavors, the Steps taken are often recorded in the 
preface to the document. These will not be reviewed here. Several studies 
of a historical nature, however, have come to the attention of the reviewer. 
Becker (9) presented a history of the development of the course of 
study in geography in the New York City high schools from 1898 to 


1953. His technic was to analyze annual reports of the superintendent 
of schools and the publicati 


of education. Treatman (64) 


for curriculum development in the public elementary schools of New York 
City between 1925 and 1950, I 


School, North Adams, Massachusetts, Patterson (53) traced its develop- 


-curriculum program. Fordyce (27) 
portrayed a two-year program of maj 


Ohio. Russell and Lake (57) described curriculum development procedures 


acine, Wisconsin, and pointed out the major 
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b 
ee iniu laws and by laws requiring the teaching of 
government of the United Stat 

= ates and of the state of Washing- 

re pii hy the Lx education authorities was dde 

I rses of study. Springer (62) surveyed i 

dp ce euch ^ ringe veyed educational chan 
ted by legislation and admini ive i za 

bet c y leg and administrative interpretati 

een 1929 and 1954. Timmerman (63) made an analytical sites. 

of various curriculum designs supported by educational theories and 

practices developed within recent decades, and as a second part of his 

Carolina high schools with each 


ve compared the practices of South 
ssification. Frick and Moorer (29) described the initiation of the state- 


wi t "n H > 
ide organization of the Florida Council on Secondary Education The 
ouncil was to initiate curriculum study on the 


general purpose of the c 
| a pe pe specific attention to secondary schools. Steps in organizing 
en and establishing its purposes were outlined. The curriculum 

nt movement in Oklahoma during 1952 and 1953 was described 

dy of work experience pro- 


by Young (66). Tyler (65) reported the stu 
grams in California high schools and junior colleges made under the 


auspices of the California State Department of Education. 


Curriculum Terminology 
ed to curriculum terminology 


It might be argued that a section devot 
does not belong in a treatment of historical studies. However, terminology 
related to curriculum has been culturally generated, and the use of such 
terms should be subjected to review. Exhaustive review of this field is 
hot possible within the limits of this chapter; therefore, representative 
writings will be cited. 
vas labeled «verbal jungle" by Shane and 


Curriculum terminology V jungle” 
h is thickened by variations 1n such areas as 
of curriculum design, 


Yauch (60). The undergrowt 
curriculum definition, curriculum types or types : 
relationships between curriculum and teaching methodology. and technics 

n (50) indicated that confusion 


of curriculum planning. A study by Morga n 1 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 
ulum were identified in 


in terminology exists in in 
Three basically different definitions of curric 

the literature by Shane and Yauch (60) and Beauchamp (8). The first 

of these defines the curriculum in term? of the experiences of children 

under the jurisdiction of the school. The second defines the curriculum in 

terms of social need or social design for institutionalized education. 

The third approach is to think ‘of the curriculum as the psychological 

changes brought about in pupils because of their activities in school. The 
" existence of such basic differences suggests 8 need for greater agreement 
as to what is meant by the term curriculum and thus opens the topic for 


research investigation. 

her iera of curriculum literature continue to 

Be. types or types of curriculum design. For ex 
auchamp (8), Herrick and others (34), Krug ( 


describe various curricu- 
ample, Anderson (6), 
43), Krug and others 
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(44), Otto (52), Saylor and Alexander (58), and Shane m Tuum FO 
discussed such curriculum types as the subject, correlated, roa m 
fused, core, activity, child-centered, integrated, problems-of-living, m 
experience curriculums. Frequently these are arranged keneen me 
extremes of subject-centered and experience curriculum patterns. esea = 
is needed to determine the degree to which these various types 
operative. 


From the foregoing kinds of observation this reviewer is grim o 
suggest that there are a number of key concepts rl usn Ee 
different ways in curriculum literature. It has already been pointe | 
that the term curriculum represents a different concept to various rites 
The word experience may be used in the dictionary sense as an occasion ia 
activity; at another time it is used in a philosophic sense as in the € 
of John Dewey. In curriculum theory this distinction needs to be carefully 
clarified. Curriculum guide means many things to different persons. 
Curriculum design and curriculum theory need more careful delineation. 
Writers and researchers could contribute greatly to reduction of com 


et : : : ion to 
munication problems in the area of curriculum by devoting attention 
the improvement of curriculum language. 
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CHAPTER II 


Status of the Curriculum 
RALPH C. PRESTON and ESTOY T. REDDIN 


Dorne the period under review, curriculum research revealed the per- 
sistence of certain well-known patterns such as the nondepartmentalized 
character of the elementary school and the predominance of English and 
social studies in the high school. It also revealed the presence of dynamic 
elements. For example, there was increasing experimentation with the core 
curriculum, and rapid expansion of foreign languages in the elementary 
school and of driver education in the high school. Timely experimental 
studies were reported in which the current public-school curriculums were 


compared with curriculums of the past and with curriculums of inde- 
pendent schools. 


Curriculum Organization 


Surveys by Dunn (15) and Molyneaux (40) showed that the prevailing 
pattern of the elementary school provided one class per teacher. At the 
junior high-school level, Wright (57) reported wide variations among 
states in policy relating to departmentalization. She pointed out that 2 
number of states discouraged complete departmentalization in Grades 
and VIII in favor of multiple periods under a single teacher for a part 
of each day. The success of this arrangement was affirmed by Spivak’s 
findings (51) that pupils who had attended self-contained classrooms 1” 
Grades VII and VIII did better both academically and socially in Grade IX 
mi pupils who had attended departmentalized classes in Grades VII and 

Krug, Liddle, and Schenk (30) studied 44 high schools in Wisconsin 
which had multiple periods. Reasons advanced by these schools for 
adopting multiple periods were (a) to ease the transition between elemen: 
tary and secondary school, (b) to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio, and 
(c) to provide desirable correlation and fusion of content. Slightly mor? 
than half of the schools confined their multiple-period plan “to Grades 


VII and VIII. Multiple-period work commonly consisted of combinations 
of English and social studies. i 


Types of Curriculum Programs 


Brink (8) examined the programs in 252 high schools and discovered 
that slightly over half of them were multiple and the remainder consiste 
of “constants plus variables.” The major types of programs and the pt 
portion of schools which offered each were: college preparatory 
percent), commercial (84 percent), general (76 percent), industrial arts 
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(65 percent), home arts (40 percent), agriculture (22 percent), fine arts 
> 


(20 percent), and nursing (5 percent). 


Core Curriculum 
" m (6) = an account of the status of the core curriculum 
en nior high schools thruout the United States, on the basis of a 
pe questionnaire return. Nine percent of the junior-senior high 
hools, 6 percent of regular high schools, and 7 percent of senior hiel 
schools had core courses. These figures, Bossing showed, were dcm 
than comparable figures which had been reported for 1949. Approximately 
15 percent of the schools not offering core courses either contemplated 
doing so or foresaw the possibility of their doing so. 
Timmerman (53) explored the curriculum practices of 54 high schools 


in South Carolina. Despite what he described as the subject-centered 
he found that 57 percent of the schools 


nature of the state's requirements, 

were studying curriculum reorgani with core courses established 

in 4 percent of the schools. 
Troops (54) made an intensiv 


school systems in Indiana, all of which 
of these courses in Grades VII and VIII. Prevalent core practices included 


allotting two consecutiv for core classes, assigning one teacher 


for each core class, organizing usly, and placing 
emphasis on academic subjects. There was ion for guidance 
or teacher-pupil planning. 

In view of the heavy preo e courses with English 
and social studies, Alberty's analysis (1) of potential mathematical con- 
tent was of timely significance. mathematical concepts 
were essential to 271 of 1262 core act 16 problem areas. She 
pointed out the implications of her findings for the preparation of core 


and mathematics teachers. 


zation, 


investigation of 10 city 


e, firsthand 
had core courses. She found most 


e periods 
the classes heterogeneo 


little provis 


Enrolments, Time Allotments, and 
Subject 


Emphases by 


in California. The 


enrolments 
f all students en- 


Lindsay (35) reported high-school s 
subjects ranked as follows (figures denote proportion o 
rolled) : English (100 percent), social studies (95 percent), mathematics 
(63 percent), science t), business (39 percent), industrial 
arts (38 percent), music t). homemaking (27 percent) , foreign 
language (22 percent), art (21 percent). vocational agriculture (0.5 per- 
cent), and trades (0.2 percent). Roehr (46), also working with California 
data, found English and social studies enrolments practically equal; 
English held a slight edge per because those courses in which English 

le course were counted as 


and social studies content Were part of à sing 
English. These reports from California are not to be interpreted as even 
al indexes since enrolments vary considerably 


approximations of nation 
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from state to state. For example, Donovan (13) reported that the com- 
bined enrolments in foreign languages in New York State constituted 48 
percent of the total enrolment. 


English 


Day (11) analyzed English programs in Iowa high schools and found 
that more time was devoted to literature than to language and speech. 
Salter (47) reported that English classes in Texas gave increasing emphasis 
after World War II to ideals of citizenship, nationalism, and communica- 
tion in everyday life. 


Social Studies 


Fraser (24), in summarizing her own research plus that of Dufley 
(14), Hodgson (27), and others on the status of elementary-school social 
studies, concluded that “fusion” and “integration” were the predominant 
patterns of organization and summarized the commonest subjectmatter 
in elementary-school social studies. Jones (28). in a survey of socia 
studies programs in large city high schools, reported that 14 courses 
were offered and specified their commonest grade placement. Skaurud (49) 
reported that increasing attention has been given since 1890 to social, 
economic, and current history and international relations. 


Mathematics 


Brown (9) investigated the programs of 857 high schools. The 
schools had enrolments in geometry equal to 34. percent of Grade x 
enrolments; in intermediate algebra, to 23 percent of Grade XI enrolments; 
and in senior mathematics, to 10 percent of Grade XII enrolments. HC 
reported a decrease in enrolments between first and second semesters ° 
mathematics courses—as high as one-third in the case of intermediate 
algebra, with a larger proportion of boys than girls dropping out. Wise- 
man (56) found that the students entering South Dakota A. and M. 
College had taken slightly more mathematics in high school than had been 
taken by students 10 years previously and that 40 percent of the men 
students had taken mathematics beyond algebra. The gifted student was 
probably better cared for in mathematics than in most branches of study 


if Roach’s findings (45) in Indiana hold elsewhere; he reported that 46 
percent of schools had some type of niathematics program designed for 
the gifted. 2 g 


Science 


Science has long been a stepchild in the elementary school. Auletto (3): 
studying its status in Delaware, discovered that 56 percent of the elemen" 
tarv-school teachers felt they were teaching science inadequately. The 
teachers he queried ranked science ninth in importance among the various 
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elementary subjects. At the secondary-school level, according to Flannigan 
t=) 


(22), eneral science course were replacing spe 1al1zı ch as 
g ce courses p. g special ed courses su a 


chemi i i i 

ney and physics; increased emphasis was placed upon teachin 

- understandings which contribute to a grasp of scientific | 
critical thought. Foster (23) investigated the science programs in 


inris v that, in company with fine arts, science had the 
x : er o course offerings (only general science and biolog 
ere offered in the majority of schools) and that fewer students wi E 
enrolled in science than in any other subject. Foster also disclosed dem 
in Missouri more temporary teaching certificates were issued in oen 
than in any other subject. Of the science teachers he studied, 26 percent 


fai À à : 
ailed to meet requirements for teaching science. 


- ‚we 


y 
Business Education 
" Van Wagenen (55) studied the enrolments in business education in 
alifornia. He found typewriting to be the leading subject. accounting 


o 
for approximately 40 percent o iness education enrolment. 
Accounting and bookkeeping (2 combined subject) was & poor second, 
its enrolment accounting for approximately 11 percent of the total. 


Foreign Language 
the curriculum today is the 


e elementary school. 
complete account of this t was prepared by Andersson (2). At 
the time of his writing, 59 programs had been reported. Of 281 elemen- 
tary schools in Michigan, according nd Loughridge (20), 29 
i d, involving approximately 


reported one or more languag g 
(38) reported that foreign languages were 
upils in almost 


10,000 children. Mildenberger 
? being taught to a total of over 270,000 elementary-school pupil no 
2000 schools located in 357 cities and towns (as compared with 89 cities 
and towns in 1952) in 44 states an ; in 1941 
fewer than 500 elementary i 
Enrolment figures given DY 


h 47,000, and 
. Mildenberger cite 


000 children were studying foreign 
s in 285 cities and towns of 27 
was the leading language with 


llowing in that order. 
he Modern Language 


One of the most promising 
growth of foreign-langu 


languages showed lower 
Annunciata which reveale 
languages in 483 Catholic elementary SC 
states and the District of Columbia. 


Polish, Italian, Lithuanian, and others fo 


With respect to enrolments #0 public high schools t 
Association (39) showed that since 1948-49 French has been gaining. 


A 
German has been holding its OW?» and Spanish and Latin have been losing. 
j Enrolments by language in terms of percentage of total enrolment were 


given as follows: Spanish (7 percent), Latin (7 percent), French (6 per- 
t). Forty years a80 German was 


j cent), and German (less than ] percen 
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second only to Latin. Data were also supplied concerning eight other 
languages. 


Driver Education 


Some 10,000 high schools were polled by the Research Division i 
the National Education Association (42). Of these, 47 percent reporte 
having some form of driver education and most of these granted from 
one-half to five-eighths of a unit for it. Mushlitz (41) reviewed the status 
of driver education in California, pointing out that it was generally 


offered as a separate course consisting of 30 clock hours altho one-fourth 
of the schools offered it as a part of other courses. 


Electives 


The nationwide mean with respect to elective units, according to Layton 
(32), was 9.2, or 58 percent of school time. Kretsinger (29) studied 2 
programs of graduated college-bound students in the secondary schools 
of Oakland, California, and indicated that 63 percent of the students 


had taken an average of three semester courses of electives each year for 
four years. 


Requirements for Graduation 


Social studies was the most frequent state requirement and English 
came next according to Layton (32) and Wright (59). In a survey 


of social studies requirements among 107 large cities, Jones (28) found 
that United States history was the most c 


civics (or government) problems, 
that order. 

The shortage of scientists stimulated several inv 
extent to which mathematics and science were required for high-school 
graduation. Wright (59) reported that a number of states reduced their 
requirements in mathematics and science since 1932, Layton (32), in a 
study of state requirements for graduation in 47 states and the District 
of Columbia, found the nationwide means of Carnegie units require 
in four subjects as follows: English, 2.8; social studies, 1.7; science: 
7; and mathematics, .6. On the other hand, many schools go beyond state 
minimum requirements, Thus, Brown (9), in studying the requirements 
in 857 schools thruout the nation, found that 92 percent required at least 
one year of mathematics; for college-bound pupils, nearly three-fourths © 
the schools required at least two years of mathematics. 

Aside from the basic subjects, Wright (59) noted that three other 
subjects were required—the effects of alcohol and narcotics in seven states: 
conservation in three states, and driver education in two states. (The NEA 


Research Division (42) stated that three states—California, North Dakota: 
and Virginia—required driver education.) 
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Statutory Provisions 


ss psig (43) found that elementary-school curriculum legislation per- 
€ o Es nationalism (ie., devotion to the interests of state and 
vs (k ) health and prohibition, (c) conservation of life and property. 
( _ practical and cultural subjects, (e) humaneness, (f) fundamental 
subjects, (g) religious and ethical subjects, and (h) miscellaneous milies 
(ie., science, social studies, and the like). Lehman (34) worked Re: : 
similar classification in analyzing legislation. affecting the high-school 


curriculum. 


Reutter (44), in reviewing curriculum law, found that it related to (a) 


specific elements of subjectmatter (such as the state constitution, spelling 

" and arithmetic); (b) ideas, attitudes, and influences (such as patriotism 

and moral conduct); (c) methods of teaching; and (d) texts and other 

material. While most of the provisions were specified by state law, 
Reutter reported that some were contained in state constitutions. 

Grimm (26) and Reutter (44) pointed out that some states enacted 


legislation to protect the rights of pupils and parents who object to 
specified subjects and activ: ‘tutional or conscientious grounds. 


ities on constituti 
Pupils in Illinois and Indiana who object to the study of disease on those 
grounds may be excused from it; and in New Jersey pupils may be 
excused from reciting the pledge of allegiance and saluting the flag. 


f Legal Requirements 
that. curriculum changes 
usually originate at the local level and that state laws tend to follow 
curriculum innovations of local districts. Dilley (12) analyzed four 
sources of legal authority which furnish the curriculum: 
(a) the Constitution of the United States, (b) state legislatures, c 
P decisions, and (d) regulations of local boards of education. He pointed 
out that even tho some prescriptive legislation may 
curriculum change, the courts have encouraged curriculum 
state legislation may be changed if the people so desire. 
true, Lehman (34) noted that school law nevertheless posses 
inertia, and, furthermore, states will often imitate the laws of one 
He concluded that while the state may properly prescribe subjects. and 
ld be left to the professional 


activities, the details of instruction shou. 
educator. 
the curriculum related to problems and needs 
y of an arbitrary 


Are the laws regulating 1 di 
i ture, or are e 


arising from our rapidly cha I I 
nature? Brauer (7) found comparatively few prescriptions related in a 
(36) reviewed mandatory 


: well-defined way to cultural changes. N 
72 and, in contrast to 


high-school instruction in California since 1 cont 
indicated a close relationship between legislation and 
als, narcotics, fire pre- 


Sources and Nature 9 
Reutter’s analysis (44) led him to believe 


progress, and 
Altho this is 


> 
Brauer’s findings, 
à social needs in the areas of manners and mor 
vention, physical exercise and health, social studies, and public safety. 
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Driver training is an obvious need growing out of social change. It is 
pertinent to note that School Life (48) and several of the foregoing 
investigators (26, 36, 43) reported legislation calling for expansion 0 
driver training and other aspects of public safety. 


Trends in Volume of Legislation 


Swingley (52) and Brauer (7) found the trend to be away from enact- 
ing laws which make specific prescriptions. Lehman (34) found a steady 
increase of prescriptions affecting the high-school curriculum, but at 4 
diminishing rate. Plischke (43) found that the total number of prescrip: 
tions which were related to nationalism increased in all states during the 
war and postwar years, 1941-1951. Bevans and Peattie (4) reported en 
the history of prescribed instruction in California since 1904. 

The difficulty legislatures have in keeping hands off the curriculum ae 
after deliberately making the attempt was seen in Ohio where in 194 
all statutory requirements were removed except one (one unit of American 
history was required for graduation). The Educational Research Bulletin 
(18) reported that in 1955 the Ohio legislature abandoned its hands-o 
policy. It made instruction mandatory in seven fields of study and in 
cluded a provision concerning the sequence of studies by directing that 
geography, United States history, the government of the United States 
and other basic social studies areas must be studied by pupils before 
they may receive instruction in courses involving the more controversia 
subjects of social problems, economics, foreign affairs, the United Nation? 
communism, and the like. 


Pressure Groups and the Law 


The potent role of pressure groups in effecting curriculum legislation 
was brought out by Swingley (52), Plischke (43) and Lehman (34). 
At the secondary-school level Lehman found 45 organizations whic? 
were influential in bringing about curriculum legislation. Plischke liste 
43 organizations which influenced directly the enactment of legislation 
dealing with the elementary-school curriculum. Among the organization® 
Plischke found particularly responsible for legislation in each of sever? 
categories were: Nationalism— American Legion, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, American Legion Auxiliary; Safe Driving— Amer" 
can Legion, Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, National Safely 
Council; Humaneness—Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 
Conservation of National Resources—state teacher associations, Kiwani® 
Lions, Rotary, Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Effects of Legal Requirements 


There has probably been too much speculation about and too little 
study concerning the impact curriculum legislation has upon instruction 
Markert’s investigation (37) of the effect of a Missouri law upon teaching 
is, therefore, of unusual significance and interest. He selected for inte" 
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sive study , iring i i 
ae inne ap, Sr er in, and examination on the stat 
oe pont stitutions. He studied its operation i ihi = 
rt peration in 27 high schools i 
ao ge BL p that teachers angel sith cec 
ree ntion to these subjects after the | i 
= is aws € 

lye cape d er, he reported that their attention tended to dem 
nn € examination. The statutory prescription dice gen 
Dis, dard E = freedom even in nonrestrictive aspects of the legi in 

: o yield a narrow and perfunctory program, and ast by 

o 


limit the quality of instruction. 


= 

The Curriculum as Reflected by Pupil Achievement 
Nene of “then and now” studies continued. Bloom (5), in 
Der an ma national norms for the Tests of General Fdacational 
esl ai = in igh schools thruout the nation, noted that the national 
en ucational competence among high-school pupils had risen 
dits nn y since 1943. The median level of performance in the various 
related aried considerably and appeared in the judgment of Bloom to be 
to the extent of financial support given to education in the 


sepa : 
parate states and to the level of education of the adult population. 
e achievement of Evanston pupils in 


Ne (31) found the composit 
(50) er and V in 1953 to exceed that of Evanston pupils in 1934. Sligo 
54 Iowa rper the 1954 achievement of pupils in Grades IX and XI in 
et igh schools with that of pupils who were in the same grades and 
ols in 1934, The 1954 group achieved significantly below the 1934 

The two 


group i x : . 
p in algebra, English correctness, and United States history. 
] science. However, the validity of these 


r 
ae were equal in genera 
ee is dubious inasmuch as Sligo states that in 1934 the teachers 
: oted a large portion of thei hing their pupils for the 
l examinations. 


I 
mpact of Core Courses 


iu. (58) reviewed 10 y 
melina x uded that core programs 
of pu geroem toward their stated 
Sekine ae had taken a core program ! 
equally offering with the records of noncore pupils. He found the groups 
solle » successful in terms O high school an 
of ia and in terms of social adjustment. Fair (21), using four tests 

ocial sensitivity, reported core groups somewhat more socially con- 
1 or impressively so. 


cer ; 
ned than noncore groups but not consistently 


Puhl; 
ublic and Independent Schools 


T 5 

= Educational Records Bureau (17) 

test scores for independent schools consistently surpassed the 
the field of foreign language) at 


medi s 
ians for public schools (except in 
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r time to coac 


ears of research on the core curriculum; 
are only moderately successful in pro- 
goals. Gale (25) compared the records 
at a school in which it was an 


reported that median achieve- 
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both the elementary and secondary levels. As the Bureau's report indi- 
cated, this difference is to be expected in view of the selective nature 
of the independent-school pupil population. The exception of foreign- 
language achievement is accounted for in the report by the probable 
higher scholastic aptitude of public-school pupils who clect foreign 
language study than that of public-school pupils enrolled in other subjects. 
The higher medians of independent schools often create misleading 
impressions concerning the quality of the public-school curriculum. 
Several studies showed that public-school graduates actually exceeded the 
performance of independent-school pupils of comparable ability. Davis 
and Frederiksen (10), in a study of freshmen and sophomores at Princeton: 
found that public-school graduates made a higher academic average; in 
relation to ability, than did independent-school graduates. Dyer (16) 
analyzed College Board Scores and discovered that public-school pupils 
exceeded independent-school pupils in most of the tests. Elicker (19) 
reported that of those elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, Yale, an 


Colgate, more came from public schools proportionally than from inde- 
pendent schools. i 


Motivation 


Lazarus (33) brought out the potent role played by motivation in 
pupil achievement. Three hundred incoming students in Grade X who 
had given evidence of enjoying reading and creative writing were in- 
vited to join a course which they were warned would be “stiff” and “con 
centrated.” Of 28 who volunteered, eight dropped out on the first day- 
The 20 who remained had a median IQ of 104. At the end of the 
semester their achievement was compared with that of 20 students whose 
median IQ was 120 and who had pursued an identical course The high- 
interest class exceeded the high IQ class in mechanic. of expression, effec- 
tiveness of expression, literary appreciation, number of books reviewed, 
and number of written papers. The role of pupil motivation is so crucia 


and obvious that it is to b fe 
; e hoped that mor: i i i jg dun 
future curriculum research. EEE 
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CHAPTER III 


Factors Influencing Curriculum Development 
DAN W. DODSON 


"Tar education takes place in a social framework is taken for granted. 
In 1952 an entire issue of the Review (2) was devoted to this topic. 
Because of the complexity of social forces influencing curriculum develop- 
ment, any exploration of particular factors must, by necessity, be 
selective. Larsen and Toy (35) classified such forces in curriculum 
change as (a) state agencies, (b) the federal government, (c) the 
profession (more than 500 national and regional organizations, more than 
100 state bodies, and thousands of local units), (d) accrediting agencies, 
(e) special interest groups, (f) business and labor groups, (g) patriotic 
groups, (h) racial and religious groups, and (i) the community. Even 
this classification does not allow, however, for the more impersonal impact 
of social and political forces on a wider canvas. 


Forces Representing the Processes of Change 


Social changes influencing the curriculum include both the amount of 
population mobility (40) and its pattern, White, middle-class people with 
children are migrating to the suburbs of metropolitan communities, and 
the “inner cities” are becoming populated with what the Census Bureau 
classifies as “non-white.” Four studies of school systems (44, 45, 46, 47) 
indicated some of the impact of suburban living upon the curriculum. 
They showed (a) concern over how to plan an educational program to 
counteract the accentuated homogeneity of age, ethnic background, an 
communities of commuting fathers; (b) entire new school systems built 
and staffed overnight with inexperienced teachers who tend to fall back 
on workbooks to tide them over their apprenticeships; (c) inordinate 
pressures upon youth to take academic programs so that they can get into 
college; and (d) problems of adjustment of the curriculum to the inequities 
created by outmoded means of financing education. (Levittown, New 
York, for instance, has no industries and few businesses. At the peak of 
its schools’ enrolment it will have only about $2500 per child tax base. 
New York State, for comparable assessments, has an average of $15,000 
per child tax base.) 

Several states and agencies attempted to work on a curriculum design 
for migrant workers' children. These migrant streams following seasona 
labor seem to have become a permanent part of American life, and the 
challenge to education to deal with this type of mobility was cm 
(16, 59). At the "inner city" the adjustment of the *newcomer" sti 
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be i 

sondern planners (39, 41). Arter (3, 4) and Dodson (14) 

They a hattan studies which reflected the issues referred to here 

Er ndi. e such related items as (a) rapidly changing neighborhoods, 

child segregation of minority youth, (c) group self-hate of min ity 
ren, and (d) rigidity in school climates. RR 


Racial and Intercultural Relations 
The second as i 
: pect of change reflected in the research is that of raci 
and intercultural relations. The May 1954 decision of the Supreme an 
blem thruout America. The 


à p F 
oae Wd accelerated concern with this pro 
nd for the Advancement of Education sponsored two studies of import 


iere en gm (D De mi Fu qur rt 
discos d sp ssue: he pro em. Four special reports of 
Kon e descri ed the desegregation process and gave some considera- 
“iat curriculum in leading border cities (7, 11, 28, 62). In these com- 
ilia les outstanding pressures on curriculum included (a) better coun- 
mad and guidance, (b) more special-class programs including remedial 
FM E and classes where bright children would not be held back by slow 
AI x: more special services such as health, (d) more attention to basic 
en ealing with racial and cultural matters, (e) new types of activity 
E tse dealing with social groupings, and (f) concern with community 
tos we a factor in learning- Evidence of the sensitivity of education 
ie actor was indicated by the growing number of summer workshops 
siumb to it. From two such teacher education experiences in 1942 the 
er had grown to 38 in 1952 (55). Human Rel 


coll ations Centers in 
olleges and universities were ve of this trend. Epley (20) 
in Americ 


x also indicati 
eported 11 such programs 1 an colleges and universities m 


dustrial Change 
The third force of change impingi curriculum relates to the 
realm of technology and industrial organization and the attendant changes 
in national character. Four books (38, 94: 57, 66) illustrated one aspect 
of such changes. In one way or another Mills, Riesman, Seeley, and 
Whyte said (a) there are enormous pressures toward conformity to white 
collar, middle-class society values; (b) increasingly both education and 
re manipulating people to such conformity by 
and (c) national character is delineated 
by “other-directed” rather than “inner-directed” forces. In addition, 
Warner and Lunt (64), Ha ighurst and Neugarten (29). Davis (12), and 
lollingshead (32) emphasized a growing stratification of American 
Society and evaluated curriculum in one way or another against class 
status. Not only were intelligen luated against this type of 
insight, but texts were restudied nsitivity to such problems 

Was examined as well (51). 
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Factors Representing Ideological Differences 


The second major impact on curriculum development is peek z 
forces stemming from ideological differences. High on such ed (26) 
thorny problem of religious difference. Hager, Glock, and sere 4 
edited a number of the Journal of Social Issues on Religious Co m 
the United States.” In that issue Pfeffer (50) spelled out many B dien 
issues with which curriculum makers are concerned; oh q hace, 
for religious instruction, controversy over moral and spiritua en 
holiday observances, “godlessness” in the public schools, prayer an 
tion, distribution of Gideon (Protestant) Bibles thruout the schoo id = 
baccalaureate services of public schools held in buildings owne b 
religious groups. Other studies dealing with this issue included mer 
Parker (49), an NEA commission (43), Thayer (60), Dawson : = 
O’Neill (48), and Mason (37). At a different level is the work of Her be R 
(31) whose study documented a hypothesis that America is becoming m 
triadic culture of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. The increased enka 
in churches may indicate a search for identification rather than SHOE 
religiosity. Herberg saw these pressures toward faith identification as is 
but inexorable. Educational curriculums contributed their share of the 
pressure in this direction according to the author. 


The Cold War 


The second pattern of ideolo 
cold war with Russia and its 
selves with such issues as “Ho 
scientific manpower?" (53) 
the manpower shortage?" 
thru 1954, United States colle 


t Union produced 154,000; the figures in ed 
‚000, U. S. S. R. 54,000. The factors responsible, he held: 
general education, not en H 
physics); (a) lack of high-school motivation; (c) shortage of qualifie 

high-school science teachers 
third of the annual need of 7 
percent of high-school gradu 
percent of these do so); and (e) the draft. f 
The Educational Policies Commission (42) listed (a) development T 
new and improved post-high-school programs, (b) guidance and nn 
ing programs, and (c) education of the gifted as among the urge 
demands upon education to meet the manpower shortage. ise 
Folsom (22) confirmed the challenge of Russia and indicated a a. 
of freshmen in engineering from 6.5 percent of college enrolment "1, 
1950-51 to 10.5 percent in 1955-56. Ginzberg (25) and an entire eon 
program of Columbia University were concerned with solving hu 
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relations ith i i i 
ae en bre a ges quality and quantity of education as measures 
: national strength primaril d i 
P b gth primarily an enhancing huma 
m pou z pee jointly sponsored by the Educational 
E an e American Council i 
uos i 1 uncil on Education was dev 
n and guidance of gifted students for national survival ME T 


Educational Ideologies 


olved curriculum development stems from 


The third force which has inv 
ogies. Scott and Hill (56) published a 


s diff ee: A X 

1 ie. erences in educational ideol 
mpendi ; 

pendium of many of the more salient challenges together with replies 


Fro 
ende ann nnm BEE oe of present educational 
crane desi €: e ma e o estor (8) who challenged 
HESETA ae yn (36) who attacked present teacher education 
Mors » an Flesch (21) who disagreed with modern reading methods. 
typified a. were the attacks upon school systems which were 
hc y the Pasadena fight. The definitive study of this nationally 
Se case is yet to be made. Hulburd (33) has perhaps done the 
Sood Mab ia dis of it to date. It is hard to understand why several 
ind B unies have not been done of Pasadena; Houston, Texas; Scarsdale 
ort Washington, New York; and Denver, Colorado. Each would shed 


much light on this problem. 


orces Representing Community Power Structure 
ages in school systems 
power structure. Hunter (34) 
arner and others demonstrated 
5). In the postwar era many 


F ji 
ollowing the war there were many deep cleav 


dus (o Saas of interests in the community 
penses rated the nature of this structure. wW 
" rus eje in Democracy in Jonesville (6 he p e 
cha Y citizens committees Were launched to assist in securing more 

- ol facilities thru community cooperation. Hechinger (30) studied the 
ay the Connecticut group operated. Hand (27) reported on a statewide 
į ), for a large com- 


Program in Illinois; and Edwards and Joslin (19), 
unity in New York State. There was 79 adequate study of the effects 


of 1 > € 
the most ambitious of these programs: the National Citizens Commission 


tor hie Public Schools. 
eee seems to be no adequ 
It ma he war. That such groups 
oma i be singular that the clima 
(52) bea no Gellermans (24) 
) to examine the influence of t 


of the role of patriotic groups 
n active is common knowledge. 
te of the times is such that there have 

or persons with the interests of Raup 
hese groups on curriculum. In addition 


ate study 
have bee 


“ 
he been no adequate assessment of groups such as the Minute 
Eront n, the White Citizens Councils of the South, and the Christian 
groups of the early war era- 
the community which has not 


Ano i i i 
ther dimension of official power 1n 


een : à 
thoroly reviewed is that of state departments of education and 
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accrediting associations. Seitz (58), Balyeat (6), and the California State 
Department of Education (9, 10) are examples of studies devoted to one 
or another phase of this question; definitive study of these agencies, 
however, is yet to be made. If it is assumed that what is evaluated for 
determines what is taught, this aspect of accreditation becomes impor 
tant. In. New York State where regents examinations are the basic 
standard for evaluation, the principal objective of some school io 
js the preparation of students to pass these examinations. The role of Ce 
College Entrance Examination Board is yet to be determined. For th 
private schools and the high schools of states other than New York € 
ETS examinations are rapidly becoming a more important factor in high- 
school curriculum than is the supervision of state departments of educa- 
tion. The number of candidates taking these tests increased from less than 
80,000 in 1948-49 to almost a quarter-million in 1955-56 (17, 18). . 

The influence of educational foundations upon curriculum making m 
American education has not been assessed. Examples of material which : 
probably influential are the reports of the Fund for the Advancement © 
Education (23) dealing with articulation between school and college an 
some of the encouragement given to use of closed circuit television an 
other aids to assist teachers where there are teacher shortages. 


Summary 


Altogether, studies made during the period under review seem to indi- 
cate much preoccupation with educational ideologies but small concern 
over the uniqueness of the community and what that means for curriculum. 
The forces which seem to be pressing education into new directions 27€ 
the great impersonal ones. They seem to indicate more pressure to con 
formity. There is little sense of direction given by purposive efforts. An- 
other facet of importance which seems to be indicated is that there is gu 
great disagreement about the function of the secondary school in America- 


This debate will undoubtedly be accentuated as increased enrolments are 
more widely felt. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Design of the Curriculum 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK 


"Tasse has been increasing interest in the 
zation or design since the comparable issu 


. i of 
m planning. There seem to be real signs 
king place in this area of the curriculum. 


The Ramifications of Currie 
Saylor and Alexander (56) 


ulum Design 


m design and its attendant theory should 
have to do with (a) accounting for all t 


defining the coherency 
r action points; and (c) 


Common curricul 


living, and emerging needs approaches of the elementary school, and the 
subject and core curricul 


in curriculum organıza- 


cause man can never know all that he 
needs to know. he must be concerned with the importance of concept 
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formation, know nt 
ale Eee in igea systems, and the use of the prin- 
McClellan (37) i ® ecting the most important concepts. Krug (35) and 
k J investigated the differing conceptions f th 
nowledge and pointed up the implicati ect amre S 
aian p the implication of this differentiation for cur- 
A nr. (15) studied the nature of 
ai d Es representative new-type cu 
ier oes t he view that content of the curric 
nod ee of children and the social setting in which the educa- 
Caches ae place. Fleming (21) discussed the research procedures 
"resi cin is selection. Foshay (22) explored the choice of content by 
Tyler ao 6i pena about the nature of man and his rational powers. 
i Jie hile admitting the general value of this approach, criticized 
In a alone to serve as a sufficient base for curriculum development. 
(52) = ng fields of arithmetic and science, Mueller (45), Riess 
br. * d Milgrom (42) discussed the bases upon which learning mate- 
s should be selected and organized. Ellsworth and Sand, in two key 


cl " " à 

np of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Council for the 

cial Studies (46). suggested ways for improving the social studies 
f the elementary- 


c i * . . 
urriculum. Fraser (23) described the organization 0 
in a similar chapter in the Fifty-Sixth Year- 


social-studies program 
ok of the National Society for the Study of Education. 


the criteria used for choice of sub- 
rriculum proposals. Miel (41) 
ulum should be defined broadly 


The Experience Curriculum Design 


ook restated and extended his general 


proposition that learning in the school and in the home should be treated 


as a phase of the child’s biological growth process thru which he discovers, 
1 his potential capacity into his maturing self. Ar- 


releases, and .dzz.!»ps 
chambault (2) examined the concept of knowledge as a process of reflec- 
f the means-ends 


ui ] . H t 
ve adjustment, learning a5 problem solving, the idea o nean 
ic relations between methods and objectives as 


ee and the organ) ! 

ey philosophic bases of the experience curriculum. Russakoff (53) 
examined children's interest as 4 means for curriculum improvement. 
Cogan (13) and Huebner (30) attempted to develop a theoretical frame- 
work useful in dealing with teacher-pupil interaction in the classroom. 


Hopkins (29) in his latest b 


um Design 

d the values of a core curriculum for adolescents 
= an opportunity for them to deal with problems important to all youth, 
o have their learning focused on meaningful problems, to consider rele- 


Y l 4 : > 
arg content without regard to subjects, to practice democratic group learn- 
a 3 à 

g, and to be concerned with methods of problem solving. Mitchum and 


Isa : à 
cksen (44) argued the effectiveness of the core curriculum in the junior 
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Birkmaier (4) restate 
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r " " ke 
i isc i velopment in senior high. Jac 
high school; Bossing (6) discussed its dev opn T pm ms 
= (32) developed a measure of staff orientation toward core = 
son À = Be 
ject curriculum theories and found that school staffs favor the tente 
: izati 'ore plan over the fixed. . 
ehe. tt E E. vaio: 7 5 liss ions developed in 
Wright (63) in her review of 53 doctoral dissertations 
E i 5 hi rogram found 
the 10-year period between 1946 and 1955 on the core progra et 
3 ege : d )ro- 
them distributed as follows: eight on initiation and development E > o 
H 21:54 r iv (ms. 
grams. 12 on surveys of general practice, five on administrative jdn er d 
Pal cas j ilizat; A i san 
10 on content and subject utilization, seven on instructional ng p 
materials, seven on teacher education, and four on effectiveness Vt n 
i i e 
core program. She pointed to the need for more research on the pro Ha 
: A P i 
of relative effectiveness and on areas other than English and social e val 
fusion. Lurry (36) described the action research programs of a se pes 
group of Maryland schools on core program development. Mennes i 
reported students’ opinions of their experiences in core ie cani E 
cording to Cale (25), graduates of core programs succeeded as well as 
or better than matched graduates of other curriculum patterns. 
© 


Curriculum Organization At Secondary-School Level 

Brink (9) studied 252 high-school programs and found five general 
types of curriculum. The multiple program is the most common Hr 
(college preparatory, 100 percent; commercial. 84 percent; general. 


percent; industrial arts, 65 percent; home arts, 39 percent; fine arts. 19 
percent; agriculture, 21 


percent; and nursing, 5 percent), followed by 
constants with variables (major and minor). unified studies and pe 
curriculum, and provisions for slow learners and gifted. Miller (43) anc 
Spitznas ( 


s jit for 
3 58) argued for the use of the individual school as a unit f 

curriculum change, recommending the addition or remoyal of courses: 
the adjustment of di 


rection of emphasis, and efforts toward the improve 
ment of instruction as effective means for curriculum study. Sanford (55) 
posed three crucial questions to be answered: Who should be educated? 
What learning experiences should be provided? How should those learn- 
ing experiences be provided? A number of studies were proposed Ee 
ways to give answers to these questions. Various guidelines to the sec 
ondary curriculum were developed by Douglass (18, 19). French (24) 
summarized the role of the American high school as being free, public. 
comprehensive, and designed to help all youth to attain a higher level 
of competence to think an 


pet d act in the face of problems and situations 
of daily life. 


General Aspects of Design 

General books in curriculum 
sign than in previous years. Say 
discussed the problem of desi 


paid more attention to the problem of ba 
lor and Alexander (56) and Anderson (1 


£n in relation to curriculum patterns now 
972 
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being 
ing commonly used. Douglass (18) dealt with the problem of the high- 
any over-all framework within 


ee ep but failed to present 

ny cc c ies portion of the common school may develop. Swen- 

ae en article showed what some of the problems of this articula- 

rn "p was portrayed by Kelley (33) as one of the common 

ee curriculum organization. Fitzgerald and Fitzgerald (20) 

dn: the el phasis on methods of instruction in the various subject fields 
elementary-school curriculum than on the general problems of cur- 


riculum design. 

Feb ie application of a curriculum framework to the study 

ten es nn was made by Sand (54). This study showed the 

kamera T t eoretical rationale in any effort to improve educational pro- 

ier E npublished doctoral theses by Bower (7) and Benthul (3) pre- 

me. he role of curriculum theory in developing organizing principles 
a course of study and in examining the roles of textbooks. On this last 


point, the study by Cronbach (17) made a contribution. 
idered as having an important role to 


Objectives have always been cons 

play in any curriculum design, but few studies have been made of either 
their nature or their functions. Bloom and associates (5) made a sig- 
nificant attack on the classification and definition of objectives. They saw 


pns major parts in a complete classification of objectives: the cognitive, 
e affective, and the manipulative or motor skill areas. Their report treated 


o ei E a : pee 
ie the first in detail. Nerbovig (48), thru a series of comprehensive 1n- 
E rviews with teachers, studied how objectives were actually used by them 
n dealing with their pro the level of the teacher, 


Reh blems of teaching. On 
n ehage (51) examined the ways in which the teacher may obtain evidence 
or making instructional decisions. 
Areas and Curriculum Design 
e of philosophy, the be- 


the development of cur- 
m theory or design 


The Foundation 


nce of the importane 


ocial foundations in 
the area of curriculu 
these foundation areas. 
y of Education yearbook on modern 
d the import of philosophy for 


" There is. general accepta 
avioral sciences, and the s 
riculum programs. Increasingly; 
will be influenced by advances in 

The National Society for the Stud 


philosophies and education (47) re-examine 
education and educational planning: Brackenbury (8), Childs (12), and 


Hullfish (31) developed the natur? of the contribution philosophy makes 
to education, and the lauter two authors showed how the pragmatism of 
Pierce, Mead, Dewey: and others provides the theoretical framework for 
one approach to curriculum design. Fundamentally, all curriculum deci- 
sions rest on some kind of value decision, and Champlin (11). Getzels 
(26), and Scheffler (57) showed the contributions of philosophy, per- 
sonality development, and science to educational policy. 

" The reassessment of the individual, the clarification of significance of 
ocial groups, and an enlarged view of perception, communication, and 
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ing what Tyler (61) saw as some of the major areas of 
pa aa behavior which have significance for education. 
Kimball (34), Brookover (10), Coladarci (14), and Haggard (27) yee 
to show the contributions of political science, anthropology, sociology, ei 
learning theory to educational theory. MeGuire and White (39) ope 
the social class influences on the educational program of the — = 
ably delineated the contributions the behavioral sciences can ma a 
research in curriculum. The theoretical framework of Parsons and S E 
was used by McDonald (38) to examine present curriculum theory. T - 
major contribution of this social system to curriculum analysis seeme 


M dm "an 
to be to underscore the importance of the centers for organization as being 
key components in any curriculum design. 


Need for Research 


While few of the references used in this chapter are research FÉ. 
promising trends are appearing. Careful studies of the contributions g 
the foundation areas to curriculum need to be combined with philosophic 
studies of the purpose and value of education in America. Even more 
important, we need exploratory and descriptive examinations of what the 
dimensions and subjectmatter of curriculum design really are. Promising 
efforts in this direction relate to the analysis and explanation of the class- 
room scene and of patterns of teacher-pupil interaction. Especially promis- 
ing for design are the efforts to describe and analyze the operational 


aspects of the common curriculum problems of objectives, selection, or- 
ganization, continuity, and evaluation. 
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CHAPTER V 


Adapting the Curriculum to the Needs, Capabilities, 
and Talents of Individual Students 


A. HARRY PASSOW, JANE E. BEASLEY, and DETON J. BROOKS, JR. 


ment of modern American education 
outh—with their range of dif- 
d experiential backgrounds— 


> 
A BASIC concept guiding the develop 
has been the belief that all children and y 


d“ ferences in abilities, interests, aspirations, an 
should be provided adequate and appropriate educational opportunities. 


Individualization of instruction is a continuing concern of teachers and 
other curriculum workers. The steady outpouring of literature dealing 
with the general problems of differentiating educational experiences tends, 
however, to be primarily descriptive or suggestive and contains com- 


paratively few reports of and experimentation. More numerous 
are the studies of the char ogram modifications for chil- 


dren whose deviations are such tha lassified as exceptional 


children. 
The expanding research interest i 
striking in the areas of the intellectually gif 


Spurred by criticisms of the quality of e 
manpower studies which underscore shortages in areas 0 
talents, research on the gifted has swelled in the past decade. And as 


schools have become more comprehensive in nature sii en > 
i s idi ildren have stimu- 
1 holding powcr, tie problems of providing for pom chi a 
lated research. The December 1953 Review OF DUCATI pus 
pointed out the rapid growth of interest in and provisions for exceptiona 


children. 


research 
acteristics of and pr 
t they are © 


n exceptional children is perhaps most 
ted and the mentally retarded. 


ducational programs and by 


Differentiation of Teaching Procedures 


ation (29) surveyed high schools to determine 
the status of adaptations for slow and rapid learners and found a variety 
of procedures used with no standard type of program considered best for 
all schools. A primary purpose of this survey was to help schools study 
ways to improve instruction -Js in the highest and lowest 15 to 

e. Using essentially the same procedures, 


20 percent in general intelligenc F : ia 
trative and instructional provisions for rapid 
With findings similar 


h Frain (19) surveyed adminis 

and slow learners in Catholic secondary schools. 
to those of the U. S. Office of Education he concluded that differences 
were not so much in manner as in matter of instruction. 


The U. S. Office of Educ 
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Phases of scope, methods, and materials of reading instruction for 
gifted elementary-school children were investigated by Klemm (32). The 
emphasis in a majority of programs was on instructional practices em- 
bodied in a developmental reading program with some guidance in out- 
side reading and remedial help for those with problems. Flournoy (17) 
produced a booklet on mental arithmetic and tested it with 550 pupils in 
20 intermediate classrooms. The results indicated increased ability to 
solve problems mentally and more general acceptance of mathematics by 
pupils and teachers. 

The development of student scientists was studied by Brandwein (7) 
who proposed hypotheses concerning the factors influencing high-level 
ability in science. McWilliams and Brown (39) reported practices in mathe- 
matics for superior junior high-school students. Gordon (22) described the 
provisions for outstanding science and mathematics students as detailed 
in the questionnaire responses from 501 teachers, Roach (51) surveyed 
the secondary-school mathematics and science programs for gifted stu- 
dents in Indiana cities and found that 46 percent had some type of 


special program in mathematics and 38 percent had special provisions 
1n science, 


Surveys of Programs for Gifted Students 


With resurgent concern for more adequate identification and develop- 
ment of gifted students have come numerous surveys of existing programs 
and practices. French and Skogsberg (20), and Havighurst, Stivers, an 
DeHaan (23) described provisions for the gifted in certain schools across 
the nation. Examples of surveys of provisions for the education of the 
aes a California public schools include those by Bowman (6), Cali- 

mia Elementary School Administrators Association (oy, aad Trimble 

(58). Using a questionnaire to which 55.7 percent of the high schools 
responded, Trimble found that the majority of California secondary 
schools did not make special provisions for the gifted other than what 
is provided thru enrichment in the regular classroom. 

The ways New York City schools dealt with identification, grouping: 
guidance, curriculum patterns, and teaching technics for bright and 
gifted children were described by its Bureau of Curriculum Research (42)- 
Donovan (13) reported the curriculum provisions and organization for 
education of the gifted in New York City’s 54 academic high schools. He 
indicated that, in addition to the four special schools, eight had honor 
schools and 42 reported having honor classes. Kravetz (34) investigate 
the specific provisions made for gifted children in Los Angeles City 
elementary schools. Examining the educational status of 973 gifted chil- 
dren, he found the majority assigned to grades according to their chrono- 
logical age with achievement generally above their grade placement. 
Stedman (56) surveyed 20 colleges and universities with respect tO 
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identification, academic programs, underachievement studies, and student 
personnel services for their gifted students. 


Curriculum Adaptations for the Gifted 


The bulk of new materials dealing with school programs for gifted 
students described procedures without presenting data concerning the 
effectiveness of these efforts. A few evaluative studies were reported 
however. By means of a questionnaire to which 456 graduates of Cleves 
land’s Major Work Program during the years 1938-1952 responded, Barbe 


(1) evaluated these special classes. The majority (84 percent) favored 
the classes with varying degrees of enthusiasm. Both male and female 
respondents (61 and 74 percent respectively) reported that the classes 
helped them in making a good adjustment. The academic performance of 
23 students who entered junior high school from an enriched program 
in which they met in groups of eight to 10 for two 50-minute periods 


per week to engage in a variety of activities was compared by Dunlap (14) 
not been provided similar experi- 


to that of a matched group which had 
ences, He found that the experimental group made more effective use of 
their capabilities. Parker (47) reported experiments in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, schools in which the program for the elementary-school children 
consisted of curriculum enrichment and that for the eleventh-graders 
involved ability grouping for history and literature with a single teacher 
for two periods. Test data indicated that gifted children profited from 
special provisions in the two experimental programs. 
Numerous methods have been used to provide for the gifted by modi- 
fying the tempo of instruction, arranging for experiences at an earlier 
jous school activities. 


age than normal, or decreasing the time spent on var t 
ciples and research on acceleration. 


Pressey (42) discussed basic rin 
a p ldren admitted to first grade 


Bi sad A ally advanced chi 
near cm Rena d Nebraska studies of children ad- 


early, and Worcester (63) summarize 5 
mitted to kindergarten approximately eight months earlier than normal, 
These accelerated children made satisfactory school adjustments in aca- 
demic, emotional, social, and physical areas as well as or better than 
their later-starting peers. Justman 31) studied 95 matched pairs of Spe- 
cial Progress (three-year junior high-school program completed in two) 
and Normal Progress students in New York City high schools and found 
little or no difference in their academic attainments, social and personal 
adjustment, attitudes, or interests even tho there was a gap in their ages 
and years of schooling. Jones and Ortner (30) evaluated the University 
of Buffalo program of granting college credit by examination. Comparing 
the “anticipatory” group with a matched group who did not take these 
examinations, they found the former at no serious disadvantage, with 
their college grades as high and displaying greater interest in doing in- 
dependent study. A study of the academic performance of veterans who 
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were accelerated on the basis of their scores on the General Educational 
Development Test reported by Bledsoe (4) indicated that they performed 
acceptably in subsequent courses, except in the area of natural sciences. 
Bonsall (5) compiled the reactions of gifted high-school students to their 
elementary education and found that altho many felt they had been handi- 
capped academically and socially, the majority agreed acceleration had 
been beneficial to them. Wilson (62) used questionnaires to find edu- 
cators’ opinions about acceleration of gifted students. The 749 returns from 
a wide sampling of school and college administrators indicated lack of 
agreement among the educators as to whether gifted children should be 
promoted sufficiently to permit college entrance by age 16 or 17. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education (21) sponsored several 
studies involving admission to college with advanced standing, early admis- 
sion to college, and reduction of the conventional eight-year school and 
college program to seven. À progress report on these three projects and 
the Gifted Child Project of the Portland, Oregon, Public Schools ap- 
peared in 1953. 


Programs and Provisions for the 
Mentally Retarded 


A survey of the major problems affecting the education of the mentally 
retarded in both public day and residential schools was conducted by 
Cassell (10) thru an open-end questionnaire to 185 selected admin- 
istrators. Shortage of trained personnel, need for greater public under- 
standing, and inadequate classroom space and facilities were among the 
problems most frequently mentioned. The National Association for Re- 
tarded Children (41) reported on day classes for severely retarded chil- 
dren; an investigation of the types of special education programs 8n 
facilities provided by state and local communities was conducted by the 
New York State Mental Health Commission (46). 

Blatt (3) compared the physical, personality, and academic status of 
mentally retarded children attending special classes with those attending 
regular classes and found that the retarded in both situations were less 
able physically and had a greater degree of personality maladjustment 
than typical children. Teachers of special classes appeared to have ga 
acceptance of the retarded than regular-class teachers. Weiner (61) studie 
the final academic achievement of 37 mentally handicapped boys who ha 
been enrolled in a pre-academic program for two years, three months. 
The results indicated that the benefits of the pre-academic program were 
obtained without loss in final academic status. Snyder and De Bo 
(55) found a marked growth in social maturity of mentally retarde 
children in a wide-age-range class during a summer demonstration 
gram. Ingram and Popp (28) described the plan for mentally retarde 
in Flint, Michigan, schools and reported the children’s progress during 
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The favorable results of a pilot program for 


its first year of operation. 
children were reported by Rosenzweig (53). 


trainable mentally retarded 


er Exceptional Children 


Much of the research dealing with exceptional children focused on 
d the special problems they 


their characteristics, their development, an 

face. While there are valuable implications in these studies for the cur- 

riculum worker, there is a relative dearth of research dealing with tests 

of educational programs and provisions for exceptional children. New 
h (43, 44) studied the intel- 


York City's Bureau of Educational Researc 
f behavior and adjustment, and 


ligence, achievement, certain aspects © 
the educational history of sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-graders with cardiac 
graders with orthopedic limitations. 


vae and of fifth- and eighth- 
sing observers and checklists, the Bureau surveyed classroom practices 
culum and instruction. Enright (16) 


and suggested modifications in curri 

reported data describing provisions for the education of blind children 
in California public schools. General agreement on the success of the 
cerebral palsy program instituted in 1950 was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in 
New York City (12). The committee also surveyed schools in 29 other 
cities for the types of educational provisions made for children with 


cerebral palsy. Š 

Hopkins, Bice, and Colton (26) described the work in the academic 
department of a public day school for children with cerebral palsy. A 
comprehensive study of 765 epileptic children and the special program 
provided by Detroit Public Schools was made by Tenny (57). Wallace, 
Slater, and Steinberg (59) described pupil progress in classes for cerebral 
palsy in fous New York City units. Experiences over à five-month period 
in teaching a group of 13 emotionally disturbed boys were described in 


case study form by Kornberg (33). : ; 

Campbell (9) reported the value for both blind and sighted children 
of nonsegregated classes in Temple City, California. Teaching m the class- 
ted to the individual 


room was supplemented by $ ecial instruction suil h 
= A ich 10 fourth-grade acoustically 


child’s handicap. An experiment in whi jade 
handicapped children, selected on the basis of high intelligence, were 
integrated with 25 hearing children was undertaken by New York City's 
Bureau of Educational Research (45). Altho both groups did as well as 


or better than would be expected of children of their ability, true integra- 
l and self-perceived statuses of physically 


Programs for Oth 


tion did . The socia 
e erm ] children in integrated elementary classroom? 
sically handicapped 


d that the phy 
well accepted by normal chil- 
ot attained by mere 


handicapped and norma 
were studied by Force a 
children long for acceptance! B 
dren; he concluded that psychological int 


presence in the classroom. 
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Grouping Practices in School Programs 


Eales, Reed, and Wilson (15) surveyed the grouping practices in 42 
secondary schools of Los Angeles County and found that 36 used some kind 
of ability grouping. The investigators noted a marked increase in classes 
for mentally retarded and, to a lesser extent, for gifted. Severson (54) 
studied the effects of ability grouping on a variety of factors involved 
in academic achievement and personal-social development of junior high- 
school pupils and concluded that purposeful grouping was a desirable 
educational practice. Holmes and Harvey (24) compared two methods of 
grouping, permanent and flexible, in terms of their effects on arithmetic 
achievement and found few significant differences in learnings or attitudes. 
They suggested that rather than to argue unproductively that one method is 
better than another, each teacher should analyze his own class and make 
provisions for differences in ways which will best meet his needs. Com- 
paring the achievement of a group selected on the basis of high intelli- 
gence with another chosen on the basis of high interest in language arts, 
and finding that the latter exceeded the former, Lazarus (35) conclude 
that grouping by interest at the secondary-school level was sound. Hoover 
(25) examined the effects of differentiated teaching according to student 
ability by comparing the attainments of two classes specially group®® 
and seated with a third class similarly classified but not seated in groups: 
The first two groups increased scholastic averages, seemed to avoid being 
stigmatized by grouping, and displayed a greater sense of belonging when 
working with individuals of similar academic capacities. Ramey (50) T€ 
ported that there was almost complete overlapping from one ability group 
to another, but that teachers tended to generalize and teach according 
to their perceptions of the homogeneity of the group and neglected the wide 
inherent ranges in any group. 

Hosley (27) compared the learning outcomes of sixth-grdde pupils in 
a school having Grades VI, VII, and VIII and those in a Kindergarten 
Grade VI school and found no significant differences under these alternate 
organization patterns. Lorge and Mayans (36) examined the achievement 
of migrant Puerto Rican pupils and found that challenging them to under- 
stand in a regular classroom had marked advantages over separating them 
into vestibule classes both for English mastery and for personal adjust- 
ment. Mann (40) analyzed the social status of gifted children in a program 
of partial segregation and found that altho these children mingled with 
others in the report room for half the school day, they did not actually 
develop real friendships with their average classmates. 


Promotion Practices in Schools 


Wallihan (60) found no discernible evidence of improvement in reading 
occurring as a result of nonpromotion in primary grades. Coffield a 
conducted a longitudinal study of the effects of nonpromotion on edu- 
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cational achievement of pupils in the seventh 
a grade during elementary years 
tional gains, repetition did not bring stu 
found no significant differences in general le 
grade achievement between schools having 
promotion. Rocchio and Kearney (52) 


teacher-pupil 


Inventory and nonpromotion ra 


. Despite the relative paucity of researc 
individual differences compare 
increase does seem apparent. 


For example, 
with the quali 
pointed out 


providing adequately for 


needed at all 
instructional 


for example, Passow and others ( 
and raised question 
It is at the level of 
research is presently 

special programs for a 


content, and 


From the combination o 
these emphases seem to 
adaptations fzr individu 


responsibility 


extension of services from pre 


to re-examine 


formerly summarily dismisse 


willingness to 


than rely on a single progra 
for integrating provis 
program; and (e) invo 
in program developmen 


of programs. 


1. BARBE, WALTER B. = 
tional Children 22: 60-62; November D. for Mentally A 


2. BIRCH, JAC 
Exception 


grade who had repeated 
and found that altho there were educa- 
dents up to grade norms. Coffield 
vel or variability of seventh- 
high and low rates of non- 


studied the relationships between 


attitudes as measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 


tes of high-school teachers. 


Summary 


h dealing with provisions for 
d with the total volume of writings, a steady 
Numerous approaches have been used. 
f Education (37, 38) in studies dealing 
of teachers of exceptional children 
iences needed for proficiency in 
kinds of research are 
jn testing the effectiveness of various 


adaptations and modifications. In the -area of the gifted, 
48) summarized research and literature 
s for consideration and research by school faculties. 
the classroom teacher and building unit that quality 
most needed. Because of the relative newness of 
Il types of exceptional children, philosophy, theory, 
will have to be developed and clarified. 
f accumulated literature with available research, 


be emerging as promising trends in curriculum 
al differences: (a) acceptance by schools of the 
tional children of all kinds and 


school thru secondary level; (b) readiness 
of administrative modifications which were 
d on the basis of earlier writings; (c) 
se a variety of provisions and technics, rather 
m for all; (d) exploration of various means 
ions for exception children into the regi. 
Ivement of more members of the professional sta 

t in an attempt to build sequential articulation 


the U. S. Office o 
fications and preparation 


competencies and exper! 
these children. Many 
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for developme 
the possibilities 
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HUBERT M. EVANS 


limited to those published studies and 
ther deal with plans, procedures, methods, 
ograms for curriculum development. 
d in terms of staff organization, 
n, personnel training, or some 


Tuc scope of this chapter is 
reports which in one way or ano 
and technics for carrying forward pr 
For the most part the studies are reporte 


leadership problems, teacher participatio 
combination of these important aspects of curriculum improvement. An 
occasional study devotes major attention to lay participation and less 
often, to students. Evidenced in most of the studies reviewed is a major 
concern for the eflective organization and training of professional and 
lay personnel in order that certain objectives related to curriculum reform 
may be achieved. This continues à trend noted, among others, by Passow 

ks on the curriculum 


T and is reflected in recent comprehensive textboo 
, 46). 


nd Procedures for 
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Curriculum Development 


res with their emphasis 
and a grass-roots philosophy 
rts at curriculum reform. The 
changing people has ap- 
ors; differences appear 


rganization and procedu 


The newer patterns of o 
articipation. 


on decentralization, wide P 
characterize practically all systematic effo 
notion that” changing the curriculum means 


parently taken firm root in the thinking of educat x I 
only in how people are to be changed. Group work under various guises 


and the group process are almost universally advocated as effective 


methods for changing people and thus the curriculum. Gold (15) 
advocated the group process as a means for curriculum building and 
laid down some guiding s including participation and learning 
by doing. Thelen (51) sugges! king groups formed by voluntary 
action were one of the essentia for effective curriculum, 
development and that evaluation de a systematic = y a 
the process of working together. Ar; erative action 
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eurriculum problems were advanced by N on nr 
reported a systemwide org By v" 9 


anization of A 

i y rogoln co- 
to organize and focus efforts on curriculum reform. A m a 
operative approach to curriculum plann y 


ing in a large cit Es 
thinking an 
was described by Adams (1) as a way E 
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Systemwide and local-school programs for curriculum improvement 
seem to be assuming a more or less common pattern built on group 
work, powered by common concerns, and steered by indigenous leader- 
ship. In many studies there is a marked sensitivity to the individual school 
and the teacher. French (12) stressed the importance of shifting major 
responsibility for curriculum development to the individual school along 
with the necessary initiative and autonomy. A plan for using certain 
teachers part time as leaders in curriculum development was reported by 
Redford (41). Smith (47) described the organization of one school for 
curriculum improvement and pointed out methods for relating it to the 
total school system. Prasch (38) related how one school, by means of 
staff committees and departmental groups, carried thru a three-year 
study leading to the development of a new senior high-school curriculum. 
Provision for substitute teachers to release regular teachers and additional 
compensation for work beyond normal expectations were features of a 
systemwide curriculum project reported by Marshall (30). Wider use 
of departmental chairmen in curriculum development programs was urge 
by Gruman (17). The always difficult task of channeling research findings 
into school and classroom practices was reviewed by Russell and Parker 
(45). They recommended that teachers be helped to gain insight into 
different types of research, that the staff be so organized that researc 
influences curriculum development, that action research be encourage’ 
and that universities and teacher education institutions. expand their 
inservice offerings designed to encourage research and research com- 
petence. Young (54) described how one state developed a comprehensive 
plan for curriculum improvement. Methods and technics employed in" 
cluded advisory committees, workshops, consultant services, and technic? 
assistance to teachers and schools. 

Parents and other lay citizens are often included as working „participants 
in curriculum reform programs. A sizable portion of the Fifty-Third Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education (32) was 
devoted to lay participation in curriculum improvement with many case 
histories of local community effort. Rawlings (40) reported a study 9 
teacher and student opinions of their school curriculum; the study was 
designed and carried out by a committee of parents, teachers, and ur 
office personnel and subsequently led to an action program. A plan Ps 
encouraging parent participation in the solution of school problems : 
means of small group meetings focused on problems of immediate pedit 
to parents was described by Lloyd (27). The creation of a Lace 
advisory curriculum council in a systemwide project involving teachers: 
parents, pupils, and central office personnel was reported by Ahrens 

Less attention is generally paid to the evaluation of plans, proce ur 2 
and organization of curriculum reform programs than one would ee 
mally expect. Thomas (52) developed criteria for a balanced program 


à : a 
curriculum development and applied them systematically in a pou ed 


es. 


' 


small school system by means of questionnaires, interviews, 
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observations, and studies of time use. Akers (3), using questionnaires 


and interviews, evaluated the curriculum improvement program in a 


suburban community and concluded that (a) greater emphasis should 
be placed on the scientific method of problem solving and action research, 
(b) increased efforts should be made to involve students, (c) a con- 
X tinuous attempt should be made to clarify philosophy, and (d) there 
should be more trained personnel available to aid teachers. Young (54) 
in his report of a statewide curriculum program warned that teachers 
should not be plunged into the solution of a curriculum problem without 


: adequate preparation. 
As an end-piece to 


this section we may take note of an interesting 


study by Harap and Merritt (19) on the status of curriculum guides and 
another by Nault (33) on the effectiveness of such guides. Harap and 
Merritt found an increase in the number of guides published in one form 
or another as compared with previous studies, a growing emphasis on 
cooperative production of guides, and a definite tendency away from 
prescription to suggestion. Nault determined that the larger the number 
of teachers involved in the preparation of curriculum materials, the 
greater the probability that such materials will be used in classroom 


teaching. 
culum Improvement 


of adequate leadership for 
to be a major concern of 
rt of the activities of the 


Status Leadership and Curri 


The many-sided and complicated problem 
curriculum improvement programs continues 


educators. Rehage (42) made an interim repo Ele Da ; 
Midwest Cooperative Program in Educational Administration in which 


he described a comprehensive study now under way focused on exploring 
the roles and responsibilities of status leaders. Stressing the ee 
of the superintendent for curriculum revision, Ostrander (34) efined 


certain characteristics which the modern school superintendent should 
insights, vision, and zeal. Emphasizing that 


possess in terms of abilities, a m] 
the school principal is a key person in curriculum revision a 
Spalding (48) advocated that the school principal encourag? tha aiti e 
of inquiry among his staff, provide security and recognition ae = 
who attempt change, provide time and facilities for curriculum work, = 
aid in the evaluation of the consequences of any changes undertaken. 
Hand (18) laid down a basic strategy and tactics for principals e 
in developing a curriculum improvement ios ap Sr atm 
secondary-school principal must ultimately be respons! n pl rip 
in any curriculum change in his school, Broadway iiis 4osponsibiBty 

3 tasks which a principal must undertake to dit : : des px 
adequately. Pinckney (37) and Robinson (43) is S o en 
technics which a principal could use ™ developing 2 PT pa ziel 
ulum reform. The work of a curriculum commission set up Oy 


principals association was described by Hearn (20)- 
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Status leaders other than principals and superintendents received atten- 
tion during the period under review. Gordon and Hoppock (16) described 
a cooperative research workshop designed to increase the effectiveness of 
curriculum coordinators and supervisors. Defining action research as a 
technic for supervision, Taba and others (50) developed an inservice 
program for leadership training for those who work with teachers. 
Central in this program were systematic experiences with the solution 
of problems in school situations. The basic importance of consistency of 
behavior on the part of a curriculum coordinator in his relations with 
his co-workers was pointed out by Hetland (22). Working as a college 
seminar under the direction of Mackenzie (29) a graduate student group 
developed a report on the role of the curriculum coordinator in selecte 
schools. Rowland (44) developed an argument for wider use of the 
guidance counselor in curriculum improvement. Seeking to determine 
the influences which produce the diversity of interpretation of the role 
of the curriculum director, Connolly (9) found these influences most 
significant: (a) the beliefs and understandings of both the director © 
curriculum and the superintendent as to the nature of curriculum change: 
(b) the effectiveness of the organization for curriculum change, (c) the 
attitude of the community and schoolboard toward curriculum reform: 
(d) the size of the school system, and (e) the recency of the establishment 
of the position of curriculum director. 


The Teacher and Curriculum Development 


No one has yet devised a plan for changing the school curriculum 
without trespassing on ground occupied by the classroom teacher. This 
being the case, it is understandable that the teacher is so frequently 4 
central concern in studies of curriculum development. Urging that the 
entire faculty of a school be responsible for basic curriculum planning: 
Amend (5) reported the procedures developed by a high-school staff to 
bring about significant changes in the total curriculum. Hughes an 
others (24) described an action research curriculum project involving 
teachers working within a county framework. Cooperative decision 
making, maximum use of the talents of participants, and freedom to make 
decisions, cooperatively determined, were stated by Parton and Whitson 
(35) as necessary conditions for effective faculty action on curriculum 
problems. Self-evaluation of the school program was advocated by Lewis 
(26) as an approach to curriculum change. Basing evaluation on 4? 
analysis of student diaries taken at the beginaing and end of the sc ge 
year and on an analysis of questionnaire and inventory studies 9 
teachers’ attitudes, he found that working relations among teachers 97 
their understanding of children were improved and that a better program 
of education for children was secured. Fullagar (14) reviewed some 9 
the difficulties commonly encountered in promoting effective teacht 
participation in curriculum development programs, and Erickson (1 


990) 
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oo the major features of an inservice program for improving 
u ice ae gme versatility of classroom teachers with respect to 
Ree ce pro im Misner (31) reviewed basic principles underlying 
(23) erm Ep ipn cooperative attack on school problems. Hoppe 
re rct ways in which students may participate in curriculum 
take park din decorating, i to provide opportunities for students to 
s : 

orat planning requires responsible response to what 
R B. ese: seminar setting, Alexander and others (4) developed 
xt. g program for teachers and other educators based on experiences 
PEE research on actual problems in school situations. 
"nie - E iiit (21) reviewed four areas of curriculum research in 
$ ne eacher should be active and went on to suggest how research 
ge be applied by the classroom teacher to curriculum 
3 s. Pointing out the need to establish more effective working rela- 
ons between the teacher and the specialist, McCuskey and Conaway (28) 
advocated the interdisciplinary approach to solution of curriculum pro- 
blems. Fleming (11) stressed local research activities as the key to the 
selection of curriculum content and suggested methods by which the 
teacher could assess pupil academic needs, interests, attitudes, values 
emotional needs, skill in critical thinking, and other relevant xattezs 

as an approach to the selection of teaching content and materials. 
Teacher attitudes toward curriculum change and toward status leaders. 
and extent of participation are important areas for research. In a study 


involving 285 subjects, Jensen (25) found that teachers expected the 
for the development of 


status leaders to furnish the leadership necessary 
dicated that they were 


a guiding philosophy, and the same teachers in 
willing to move in directions suggested by competent leadership. Stuckey 


(49) investigated the extent of teacher participation in a two-year cur- 
: riculum study in a junior high school and found that nearly 70 percent 
were active in the program and the remaining teachers sympathetically 


kept up with what was done. Using a flexible interview technic, West (53) 
determined eight crucial points a d status leaders had 


T t which teachers an 

different understandings regarding the quality of human relations in 
cooperative working situations. And Banning (7) in a study involving 
65 junior high-school te 


achers found that such factors as a sensed 
contribution to the school program, a meaningful share in policy deci- 
sions, harmonious relationships witl 


h h students, and participation in the 
life of the school’s community were more potent in determining attitudes 
toward curriculum change than teaching load, subject or grade taught, 
or other mechanical conditions. 
» 
Summary 
es reviewed in this chapter to the research 


The contribution of the studi 0 
process or to the stock of research findings leaves something to be de- 
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sired as Passow also concluded in a previous review (36). This is to 
be expected as the whole field of curriculum research is still in the natural 
history stage of development as a behavioral or social science. There is 
yet no clean break-thru to a firmer research base for making decisions 
and planning organizational operations. A substantial body of experience 
with curriculum problems has been accumulated, and in this sense the 
studies reviewed made a contribution to further progress. Worthy and 
necessary as they are, however, they should be viewed as an evolutionary 
beginning, a prelude to the major work yet to be accomplished. The 
exploring, the quasi-research, the soul-searching so evident in the studies 
reported did produce some leads, some insights, and some additional 
empirical evidence. But it is difficult to avoid uneasy feelings about some 
important matters. 

A major source of uneasiness can be traced to the premises and the 
assumptions which underlie or give direction to many of the studies 
reviewed in this chapter. The doctrine of the individual school as the 
most efficient working unit for curriculum reform is frequently advanced. 
What evidence is available to support this assumption? What is the 
quality of the evidence advanced? To what extent is such evidence derive 
from rigorously controlled research situations? The line-and-staff principle 
of organization in curriculum change is apparently on its way out or at 
least in a process of considerable modification. What new principle © 
organization is to take its place? Are principles derived from group 
process ideology to take over? If so, how are these new principles to be 
tested for their effectiveness in giving direction to organization for 
curriculum reform? The statement, "To change the curriculum 18 to 
change people"—so easy to recite and so difficult to understa 
frequently argued as a valid assumption and as a necessary guide to 
curriculum change. What does this premise mean in operational terms: 
How may principles derived from this premise be tested adequately 1" 
school situations? 

It is obvious that the assumptions and premises cited above are cut 
from the same piece of cloth. To cite the examples, however, is not to 
object but to point out the danger of converting a promising hypothesis 
or premise into a bit of educational dogma. It is not the business © 
educational research to add more dogma to the already overburdene 
educational enterprise. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Research and Evaluation in Currieulum Planning 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


Tu: past few years saw a marked interest in research. A variety of 
materials appeared which represent attempts on the part of educators to 
make existing research available and to stimulate increased research 


activity. 

i Activities in the curriculum field were varied, and perhaps exceedingly 

slow. It is significant that the period reviewed has not produced a major 
h project. Coladarci, Brooks, and 


national or regional curriculum researc 
Odel (17), in a study of research priorities, found that administrators 


over the country reported marked concern over curriculum problems and 


indicated that they deserve priority for research. 


ulum Planning 


Research in Curric 
ng, one sees that 


_ As one analyzes recent research in curriculum planni 
its most striking emphasis relates it to basic sciences which deal with 
human behavior. Hovet (38) indicated that curriculum research is dis- 
tinctive in that it is the work of studying systematically the conditions 
under which changes in human behavior occur. Chase (15) suggested 
that research findings must be assimilated into the central nervous 
system of the person before they can become effective. DeLong ( 20) 
described several trends in the literature on learning that gave evidence 
of the acceptance of a new frame of reference in this field. The focus 
seemed to shift to the learner and to related patterns. 

Another emerging emphasis in curriculum research related to the 
study of special groups of children. Passow ( 57) ee E 
dl U d Okee of Eason (1, EDT and with retention 


studies which dealt with the mentally handicapped 
and pA i a of edens in school. Such studies are of marked 
problems of grouping which urgently need 


interest and relate directly to 
Systematic inquiry. 
A growing developme 


i i d to the participa- 
nt in curricul i 
tion of teachers in the research process. There apen V. = anne 
in the literature “case studies” of efforts to improve Dah n iam 
(56), Helfant (35) and others reported that teac cipe bie a 
of practices and made efforts to use such aiti I- ying tini 
work. Hand (33) and Johnson, Sanford, and Han LE abe y 
of organizing for curriculum impr 
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local-school problems thru cooperative efforts by teachers, parents, 
pupils, and others. Traxler (68) stated that research must become a 
part of education rather than be carried out for education. Group Studies 
in the Elementary Grades of the Ohio State University School (54) 
described work of the elementary-school faculty of the University School 
at Ohio State University. Perkins (58) discussed teacher participation 
in descriptive research. A plea was made by Carpenter (14) for more 
descriptive research in education to include both materials and phenomena 
under investigation. 4 


Research itself was helpful in pointing to curriculum change. Russell 
and Parker (63) indicated that significant findings in many areas contrib- 
ute to curriculum change, including research on learning, working with 
groups, instructional materials, and other topics. Fleming (26) described 
a variety of procedures which might provide evidence for the selection 
of curriculum content. Many of the procedures were used to identify 
problems of individuals and communities. Raths (59) analyzed the role 
of evaluation in research design. Rehage (60) extended this idea by 
placing emphasis on “evidence” as a basis for making instructiona 
decisions. Such evidence comes from data about students, data about 
the community, characteristics of the general culture in which young 
people are to live, bodies of knowledge upon which the school plans ate 
program, and from knowledge regarding the conditions under whic 
learning occurs. 


Illustrative of efforts made to enable teachers to use research was the 
work of Hansen (34) in which practical methods of collecting and using 
evidence were described. Bebell (10) related the research process to 
teaching. Alexander and others (1) described a series of examples 9 
studies teachers made as they secured help in university semina". — . 

Impressive work was carried out during the past few years in focusing 
research on the teaching of specific subject fields. Perhaps the most exten- 
sive of these was the publication of the Association for Supervision an 
Curriculum Development, Research Helps in Teaching the Language 
Arts (6). 

A series of publications prepared by the American Educational Research 
Association had a similar focus. These bulletins appeared under the series 
title, “What Research Says to the Teacher.” Barnard’s Teaching H igh- 
School Science (7) is illustrative. Others appeared in various subject 
areas. One issue of this Review (2) was devoted to a review of researc 
which included much material on research important in curriculum 
planning. The new yearbook of the National Society for the Study © 
Education, Social Studies in the Elementary School (52), related the 
social studies to the current social scene, to knowledge about children 
and how they learn, and to evaluation as well as to the role of the soci 
studies in the total elementary-school program. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


TT ANNE LL 


Action Research 


A case seems to be emerging to support the generalization that the 


unl . H 
que trend in curriculum research of the past few years emphasizes 


research for school improvement. Moore and Stendler (50) made a 


thi : : m 

oe analysis of action research. By way of criticism they suggested 

at evidence obtained from action research tends to be scanty an 
that we have answers to most of 


a that action research assumes 

the questions, and that problems of perception and motivation are over- 

simplified. 

The study of Foshay and others (27) illustrated the way in which 

teachers adapt research methods to classroom use. Mackenzie and Corey 

(47) described a cooperative study carried on in Denver; emphasis 

as placed on improving the effectiveness of leadership. Brandt and 

Perkins (12) summarized a series of studies carried out by the Institute 

for Child Study under Prescott’s direction. Hughes and others (39) 
dy carried out in a system- 


reported on a cooperative action research stu 
wide manner in Utah. Barnes (8) jllustrated an action study of a different 


type in the writing of textbook materials describing local resources an 


history. 

" In Anderson's opinion action research 
a, development as a technic for curric 
ecade. He also gave attention to the “imp 


and to the characteristics of action research. 
A unique feature of the 1957 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 


ee and Curriculum Development wa the “Bibliography on Curriculum 
esearch” prepared by Larson (44). This unusual bibliography is illus- 
trative of attempts to stimulate and assist teachers and curriculum workers 


with a research approach to school improvement. 
Recent áctivities in the curriculum field ten 
emphasis on human relations as à vital factor in 
ment. Miles and Corey (48) related human relations 
dynamics. The authors examined a series of organizational roles and 
their effects on research as well as on internal problems faced by researc! 
groups. Miles and Passow (49) developed a concept of training which 
seeks to produce skills needed for inservice education of teachers. 


(3) was the single most signifi- 
ulum improvement in the last 
otency" of curriculum research 


d to place increasing 
curriculum improve- 
factors to institutional 


Evaluation Contributes to Research 
and School Improvement 
Inherent in the process of curriculum research is 8 functional concep- 
tion of evaluation. Doubtless, efforts to separate curriculum research a 
rticles 


evaluation are futile. brought a eda [t 1954 
ered. 


the process © 
iati d Curriculum Develop- 


and reports in which atl 
Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Currie c 
ment (4) devoted a chapter to the role of evaluation in tne learning 
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environment. A conception of evaluation is illustrated and described in 
which evaluation becomes an active process associated with valuing, 
clarifying purposes, and hypothesis making, carried on in a REN 
continuous manner. Fleck (25) developed a similar concept and ABER 
it upon a re-examination of present practices. A provocative chapter Dy 
Herrick (36) in a current yearbook described the nature of the evaluative 
process and applied it to changes in inservice education. Wright (72) 
summarized 80 unpublished studies of core programs; several of the 
studies dealt with evaluation. , 

An optimistic note was the continued emphasis on the need for clari- 
fication of educational goals which are basic to the evaluation process: 
Shaftel (64) made the point that as we are able to share specialists from 
other fields with teachers, we generate even better educational es 
Herrick and Estvan (37) stated four problems in the area of education? 
objectives and suggested ways of studying the latter. Gates (30) reporte 
that a shift occurred in objectives; they were related less to individua 
subjects and more to the total school program. Future studies will no 
doubt explore this shift and concentrate on the learning process and on 
deeper motivations that affect the learning of children and youth. Tyler 
(70) focused attention on the ways a school accomplishes its purposes 
indicating that appraisal both of process and product is necessary A 
improvement in evaluation is to occur. Devitt (21) emphasized that the 
process of evaluation should be focused on school improvement. 1 

A major trend was the increasing number of evaluations of schoo! 
wide programs. Typical of many efforts in this area was the work of ait 
(45) in Minneapolis which placed major emphasis on the uses of se 
evaluation as a basis for curriculum improvement. f 

A case study in evaluation is included in the Fifty-Sixth Yearbook 9 
the National Society for the Study of Education (52) in which the soc!à 
studies program of the Denver city schools was described (53). Otto (55) 
devoted a chapter to “Evaluation of Social Learning" in which interesting 
technics were described for measuring aspects of social development. 

The work of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
continued to focus attention on a cooperative approach in school evalua- 
tion. Looking at Your School (65) attempted to assist a local faculty 
in the use of a systematic plan for evaluating the elementary school. 

Perhaps one of the most urgent needs in the entire area of evalua- 
tion is for the clarification of ways of describing pupil progress. The 
use of the Carnegie unit is also a part of this problem. Tompkins an 
Gaumnitz (66) discussed the status of the Carnegie unit; the study illus- 
trated the clear-cut relationship between evaluation, curriculum accredita- 
tion, and secondary school-college articulation. 

Besides increasing attention to educational programs, there were otier 
important developments in evaluation. Brueckner and Bond (13) ea 
emphasis on specific procedures teachers can use in diagnosing nmt 
ing difficulties. According to Findley (24) trends in the measur 
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ested that tests were being used increasingly t 
Uca sri prin and development rather than status and that aes 
tohle ug on application of knowledge and the evaluation of 
Lage ving. Traxler (69) and Hall (32) pointed toward the use of 
in planning differentiated instruction. 
«eee od enough, DeLong (19) found behavior of children during 
L ing different from their behavior in the classroom at other times. 
udeman (46) suggested a re-examination of testing and eealaatinn 
Soren Travis and Umstattd (67) advocated a cooperative approach in 
which students and teachers share in planning and evaluation. Diederich 


> : : à 4 : 
(22) cautioned professional workers concerning pitfalls in the measure- 
ecessity of norms for gains as 


ment of achievement and suggested the n 
well as for status. Kooker and Williams (42) pointed to the need for 
more efficient evaluation rather than for rigid standards. 

Mouton, Blake, and Fruchter (51) found that certain sociometric 
measures are reliable and merit more intensive analysis as a basis for 


predicting performance. Krugman (43) recommended increased use of 


projective technics. 


of achievement sugg 


the Sequential Tests 
Educational Testing 
measured from 


One of the unique developments in new tests was 
developed by the 


d Educational Progress (23) 
Service. Critical skills in the application of learning are 
the fourth grade thru the sophomore year of college. 
The topic of reporting pupil progress continues to occupy à prominent 
place in educational literature. Rothney (62) developed a simple analysis 
of research in the area. His attention to new reporting procedures needed 
gave some direction to future research. Reporting Is Communicating ( 
was issued by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; emphasis was given to guiding principles in reporting pupil progress, . 
and to specific procedures for collecting needed evidence about children. 
Gabbard afd Lewis (29) analyzed material from 70 school systems; here 
again the concept of communicating with parents Was emphasized. Roelfs 
(61) developed an extensive list of trends in reporting practices in junior 


high schools. 

Research on promotion continued, a 

mers (16) and Goodlad (31). By and la 

grade does not result in increased per 

children should be promoted. . : 

, During recent years statewide testing programs were revised, possibly 

in part because the expanding conception of achool objectives emphasized 

the limited uses of test results. ‘Accompanying this trend was a growing 

emphasis on statewide programs of evaluation and curriculum improve- 

‘ ment, as described by Frick and Moorer (28) and Berdie (11). 


One of the most interesting developments was that of systemwide 
dy (41) reported on this work. The 


evaluation. Davis (18) and Kenne 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools sponsored a series 


ed by Coffield and Blom- 
pears that retention in a 
d that, in general, 


s illustrat 
rge it ap) 
formance an 
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of studies in which all schools in a system participated. Interestingly 
enough, these studies were based on efforts within a system to bring about 
improvement. Essentially, this then creates a setting for local criteria 
to emerge and for the major concern to be that of bringing about continued 
improvement. 


Summary 


There seems to be limited systematic inquiry on vital problems and 
issues. There is almost a frightening scarcity of research in curriculum. 
There are important gaps in recent literature dealing with curriculum 
theory. We still have few examples and studies of valuing, thinking, and 
creativity. We still need case studies on ways of translating a pupil’s 
problems and needs into curriculum experiences. 

The philosophical concept of action research seems sound, yet th 
appears to be little evidence in the literature of actual accounts of such 
work and appraisals of effectiveness. Altho the tendency for teachers 
to participate in research activities should be encouraged, leaders must 
make sure that systematic, careful, objective procedures are used. Exten- 
sive evaluations of such efforts must be carried on. Efforts at inservice 
education must not be confused with research. New relationships among 


colleges, state departments of education, and school systems should be 
clarified. 


ere 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tus issue more nearly resembles the parallel issue in the 1951 cycle than 
its predecessor of 1954. Whereas the latter was devoted to a review of 
statistical developments, the former attempted to review developments 1n 
research methodology generally. However, we have set ourselves an addi- 
tional task. Specifically this issue attempts to: 


1. Take note of the significant literature published in the intervening 
period since the last Review coverage of certain familiar areas of 
research methodology 

2. Introduce new topics of immediate or potential importance to those 
engaged in educational research work. 


This latter goal is exemplified in the issue’s first chapter. This discussio? 
of the philosophy of science was included to point up the importance ^ 
the field’s developments for the model building and theorizing upon which 
the future progress of much of educational research so heavily depends. 
Another example is Chapter II on cross-cultural methods. It spotlights S 
method which some workers believe holds the key to an interdisciplinary 
approach to some of education’s important problems, and it emphasizes 
the “science” aspect of the “social sciences.” Still another example 1$ 
Chapter IX. The electronic calculator has become more than a slave to 2 
routine problems. It opens up new avenues of research and makes practic’ 
the use of research methods which were formerly given but fleeting 
attention because they were too complex and cumbersome. . 

The original design of the issue called for a chapter to continu 
excellent discussion of decision theory in the December 1954. issue hn 
the REviEw. While several authors expressed considerable faith that in t 
future exciting and valuable developments would stem from this area ? 
investigation, they agreed that it was too early to re-examine this field. E 

The problem of facilitating the use of research results has becom 
almost as crucial as that of developing new research findings. Chapter 
discusses one method of attacking this problem, action research, aP 
points to an important weakness in conventional research methodology 
to which some attention should be given. " 

The organization of this issue roughly corresponds to the time sequence 
in which questions might present themselves in the research process: (a f 
philosophical consideration of the research process and the function i 
models (Chapter I); (b) the consideration of the various reen 
methods, the choice of technics, and the design of the experiment (Chap : 
II thru the Status Studies of Chapter IV) ; (c) the consideration of various 
research tools to develop problem treatment (the “sampling” part M 
Chapter IV thru Chapter VIII) ; (d) data processing (Chapter IX): 8 
(e) use of results (Chapter X). 

The increased scope of this issue has forced even greater em 
the REVIEW'S traditional policy of being selective rather than comp 
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sive in its bibliographic coverage. While this is specifically noted in the 
introductions of certain chapters, it is true of nearly all of them. In this 
field of the Review's cycle increasing pressure for selection comes both 
from the intensive development of existing technics and from the continued 
addition of new ones. Consideration should be given in forthcoming num- 
bers to attempting more regular and intensive coverage of a limited field 
on alternate cycles (e.g., the December 1954 Review) and/or depending 
more heavily on other issues in the cycle to help complete coverage. 

To some extent this latter policy is already in effect. While the unity 
of educational knowledge is such that probably no Review issue finds the 
borders covered solely within its pages. this area is especially fortunate 
in that help is obtained from several parts of the cycle. For instance, test 
methodology and measurement theory are covered in more detail in the 
Review of February 1956. Similarly the issue, “Human Relations and 
Programs of Action,” of October 1953 supplements several chapters in 
this number. The June 1956 REVIEW, “Twenty-Five Years of Educational 
Research,” contains an excellent chapter, “Methods of Research,” with a 
splendid book bibliography. The February 1957 issue of the Review 
summarizes educational research in countries outside the United States 
and notes advances in research methodology where they exist in that 
literature. Finally, our parallel issue in the previous cycle, “Statistical 
Methodology in Educational Research,” published in December 1954, is an 
excellent intensive review of one facet of the research methodologies field, 


and is far from outdated. u . 
We hope that readers will find our coverage of familiar topics more 
than adequate and that the review of additional areas will contribute 


significantly to the improvement of educational research. 
Davi» R. KRATHWOHL, Chairman 


Committee on Methodology of 
Educational Research 


CHAPTER I 


The Philosophy of Science and Educational Research 


MAY BRODBECK* 


Scusnrisrs di cwm They formulate concepts with which to describe 
ét. ts y find. They look for laws connecting some of these facts with 

- They try to formulate theories in order to explain known facts 
and laws and to help find new ones. 

Philosophers of science talk about science. They try to clarify the nature 
of scientific concepts, laws, and theories. How do concepts acquire mean- 
ing? What is the logical form of a law and of a theory? What is the 
meaning of explanation in science? Of causality? What is a model? Is 
there any connection between scientific description and the values scientists 
hold? These are some of the more general questions philosophers of 
science try to answer. They may also analyze the concepts, laws, and 
theories of specific sciences like physics, psychology, or biology. Thus, the 
logical structure of relativity theory in physics or the difference between 
vitalism and mechanism in biology might be such special issues engaging 

e attention of philosophers of science. The enterprise is clarificatory. It 
seeks neither new factual knowledge nor new technics but, by logical 
analysis, clarification of the knowledge and methods we have. 

Occasionally, this analysis implies a çriticism of some of the things 
scientists say about what they do. Sometimes this criticism is helpful to 


the working scientist and contributes to greater achievement. In any 
case, clarity and understanding never do any harm. à 

The less well-developed a science is, the more germane will be the gen- 
cral analyses of philosophy of science. Physicists may perhaps be spared 
a lesson in how to formulate precise, meaningful concepts. Social scientists 
can still profit from such lessons. Educational research is part of the less- 
developed social and psychological sciences. I shall, therefore, nn pei i 
on recent analyses by philosophers of science of some more general prob- 


lems of meaning and explanation in science. 


Operationism 
What is the principle of proper concept formation in pei Th 
question is fundamental, for the kind of answer given —— d k 
answers to many other questions such as those about the rn 
causality and of induction. In common sense, the meaning P Jonas 
referring to a physical object, like a dog or a chair. is pue M. oe 
the observable attributes of these objects. like barking and s ipt A 
science is not concerned with the meaning of physical-object terms. 
Research Fellowship from the Social Science 


e tenure of a Faculty ie Bate: 
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takes these for granted as given by common sense. Its concern is “= 
terms referring to rather more abstract properties of physical objects. 
characteristic abstractness of scientific concepts, like mass or 1Q, a 
in the fact that these terms cannot be defined by simply listing a a 
of directly observable attributes. Merely by looking at a surface we 
tell whether it is red or by looking at an object whether it is a dag: y 
cannot so simply tell what the mass of an object or the IQ of a chil : 
Yet, we must know what to look for in order to tell whether tiec s 
that an object has a given mass or a child a certain IQ are true or false. 
How then are these scientific words to be defined? ; 
Operationism answered this question by making explicit what had ye 
customary practice within physical science for generations. It pointed ou 
that scientific terms must be defined, not in isolation as in a dictionary, 
but by stating the observable conditions under which a sentence d 
ing the term is true or false. More specifically, an operational definiti H 
has the form of a conditional or if-then sentence. The antecedent or c 
clause of this sentence states the test or stimulus conditions or what mus 
be done in order to make certain observations. The consequent clause 
states the truth or response conditions or what must be observed after 
the test conditions have been imposed. In the case of quantitative concepts, 
these test conditions consist of certain measuring procedures or operations 
such as weighing on a balance or giving an examination. The truth con- 
ditions state what must be observed after these operations or manipula- 
tions have been carried out. Terms referring to personality traits, attitudes; 
and abilities must clearly also be defined in terms of behavior that x 
exhibited under certain conditions. All terms. whether quantitative or no à 
requiring the if-then form of definition may be called dispositional ar 
cepts (3). An operational definition, like any other definition, is a A 
ment about the use of words, stating how one term may be eliminated x 
means of others. Like any other definition, it is thus purely verbal o! 
tautological. 
Criticisms 


Once a heroic rallying ery in the beh 
now everyday good scientific practice th 
special philosophical or methodological y rie 
form definitions of scientific concepts must take in order to detti 
when statements containing these terms are true or false. As the study 
of man came of age scientifically, it inevitably adopted the practice s 
defining its terms. In fact, the practice is a recessary condition for suc? 
coming of age. Yet this modest proposal for forming empirically meaning- 
ful concepts. dignified by the title, operationism, has had its critics. : 

There has always been criticism from the right, that is, from sources 
essentially hostile to a science of behavior. Life and space are too short i 
more than one brief comment on these last-ditch defenders of lost poser 
Their essentially antiscientific plaint is to the effect that definition. op 
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es science of the rich halo of meanings sur- 
So it does, and so it should. The scientist 
laws, but if he wants objective 
er the vagueness of ordinary 
ould seem. Yet rather early 


tional or otherwise, depriv 
rounding terms in ordinary use. 
et draw upon this halo for hunches about 
nowledge of behavior, he cannot carry ov 
usage into his technical vocabulary. Or so it w 
by un operational definitions were attacked as unduly restrictive 

ındeniably favorable to a science of behavior (11, 14, 15). 


Si a Ese A 
ince operational definitions are, after all, just definitions, it is not sur- 
eneralized to embrace the whole 


prising that, in fact, the strictures were & 
. principle of empiricism that concepts to be meaningful must be defined in 
terms of observable properties of things. Instead of the narrow criterion 
ing of a term must be left open. 


o ML. S 
ye definability, it was urged that the meani 
is openness is gradually filled in, tho never closed, as we increase our 


knowledge. Or, as it is also put, the meaning of a term is given not 
explicitly by definition, but implicitly by the set of laws or theory in which 


the term occurs. 


Explicit Definition and the Nomological Network 


What are the arguments for and the merits of the view 


cannot be given by explicit definition? 
There are several different ways of m 
hunger in a laboratory animal, or the IQ 
term is given explicitly by its definition, all 
measuring conditions result in different definitions for ler 
1Q. Yet we may have good reason for believing, or even just feel. that 
these all measure the same thing. Moreover, we may continue to devise new 
test conditions for the presence or absence of the property in question. 
Any definition by means of a single test condition for the presence and 


absence of an attribute, therefore, fails to capture the full meaning of 
dding to the list, the meaning of a 


the term. And since we are always a 
concept is never more than partially determined. The group of alterna- 
therefore, literally 


tive criteria for the application of the term does not, | 
and truth conditions does not permit 


define it. The unending list of test 
the elimination of the term. Accordingly. it is said to be reduced to, 
rather than defined by. the set of if-then sentences about the conditions 
when the term is applicable. The latter, in turn, are called reduction sen- 
tences and only partially specify the meaning of the term (11, 14). 
Definability was thus liberalized into reducibility. The latter counte- 
nanced, if it did not advocate, terminological indefiniteness. It is perhaps 
not surprising that empirical reference was soon to be drowned in a sea 
of context. Consider certain clinical and social concepts. like anxiety or 
at kinds of observable behavior shall constitute the 
is? Answers to a test may give a high anxiety score. 
Iso exhibit many different varieties of 
it seems reasonable to say 
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v that meaning 


easuring the length of an object, 
of a child. If the meaning ofa 
these different antecedent 
ngth, hunger, or 


group morale. Wh 
definition of such term 
But people with identical scores à 
behavior. To really know what anxiety means, 
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that one must know not merely the test scores but all the characteristics 
predictable on the basis of them. Such concepts, according to the most 
lucid exposition of this view (12), are postulated attributes or constructs 
which are reflected, but not defined, by the test performance and all other 
behaviors positively correlated with it. Their full meaning is given by the 
set of laws in which they occur. 

This set of laws is called a nomological network. The more incomplete 
the network, that is, the less we know, the vaguer are our concepts. Until 
we know all the laws in which a term occurs, we do not know precisely 
what it means. It is only partially defined. After we have all the laws; 
the term is implicitly defined by this network. Reverberating in this doc- 
trine is an echo of the arch-rationalist Hegel. A denial that terms have 
referential, noncontextual meaning is the essence of Hegel’s coherence 
theory of knowledge. Does the nomological network disguise in empiricist 
trappings a resurgence of the old idealistic metaphysics? In any case. the 
extreme view (18) that no term has meaning apart from a system of laws 
is not generally embraced by the critics of definition. The anti-empiricist 
implications of a view which bases meaning wholly on context at the 
expense of extrasystematic descriptive reference are too potent. The view 
is unpalatable both to the scientist who tries to describe the world an 
to the philosopher who tries to show how the scientist accomplishes this. 
Its more moderate advocates grant that some of the terms of the network 
are definable in terms of observable events (10, 12). Those which al- 
legedly are not thus definable are held to be connected to these by chains 
of laws. They are thus partially coordinated to the realm of experience 

Logical and philosophical technicalities apart, this is the gist of the 
arguments against explicit definitions, To some, they are convincing 
Others find them irremediably confused (3, 4). In particular, the formula 
that "the meaning of a concept is the set of laws in which it occurs” 19 


ee ona with confusing issues of fact with those of meaning. This confusion 
is abetted by an ambiguity in the term meaning. 


Meaning and Significance 


In one sense of that word, meaning is something we give to a concept 
when introducing it for the first time. It is what WE agree to call a certain 
attribute or cluster of attributes. Thus it is purely verbal or, as one say® 
à matter of convention that dog refers to a barking rather than to a meow- 
ing creature. On the other hand, the generalization or law that “dogs a7? 
carnivorous” is a matter of fact and not a matter of the way we use words: 
Yet, on the nomological-network view, meat eating is part of the meaning 
of the concept dog. As we know more about dogs, we expand the meaning 
of the concept. i 

To be sure, in one sense of meaning, a concept is more meaningful HO 
us the more we know about it. But what is the it about which we know 
more and more? This can be answered only by distinguishing between two 

different meanings of meaning (2, 3). One of these is the empirical referent 
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for whi 
id NE eS 
n lees = term is introduced. This is purely verbal. The other refe 
cens E aws in which a term occurs. This is an empirical matter, The 
gnificance has been suggested for the latter. A term may ee 
but not conversely. Can we not add the new 
3 ng to its definiti tl ivi 
en ing on, thus giving m 
on uos bey! Up = point, we can. Suppose that the ticis of 
" sts for intelligence are found t b i 
ak t d g o be concomitantl a 
Intelligence is now redefined, so that it means not any 


the 
[m hook rige = a er term has been redefined to 
a ee wledge, but what as been gained by doing so? 
d elligence now means a certain level of vocabulary, arithmetic 
me si er BT information, or, perhaps, something presumed com- 
ex oes | BEN like linguistic ability. Yet, in order to be able to predict 
werd Ei pepe with high vocabulary is also good at arithmetic, we 
sem eie l š ave to state separately the empirical law connecting these 
o es. So nothing has been gained by packing everything we know 
| e denne of the term. Suppose it happens that status as initially 
in one way and intelligence as defined in another are found to be 
connected. Do we want to coin a new word whose meaning will include 


both the referent of status and that of intelligence? 
which the notion of partial definition 


This is the logical conclusion to 
€ us. Yet it leads nowhere. Without independently asserting the 
= onn law connecting status with intelligence, the new concept is just 
“th or a cluster of characteristics. Without the statement of the law, 
te E no justification for stating that members of this cluster uniformly 
a ogether. Nothing follows from definition or meaning alone. Only 

aws can we make predictions. 

Furthermore, how could we have discovered that intelligence is con- 
ing? Again, 


enr : ws 
a. without significance, 
i 
ngs we find out about somethi 


e of a term, 
empirical science. 


nected with status unless these terms have independent mean 
what is ii that we have knowledge about? In other words, in order to 
we must first know its meaning. Signifi- 

If the system of laws is 


discover the significance 


cance alone will never give us 


to be about the word—if it is to be a factual, des 
in the sense of desig 


cepts must also have meaning 1 

Nor can laws intelligibly be said to implicitly define their terms. The 

term implicit definition is a mo ading manner of speaking (8). If 

it makes sense at all, it makes sense only when one is speaking of the 

| axioms of a formal system, that is, a system of marks on paper containing 
letter variables no meanings have 


criptive system—its con- 
nation or reference. 


st misle 


expressions like “X and Y,” to whose 
been attached. For such a system, axioms implicitly define its terms 
only in the sense that, showing structure tho no content, they delimit 
1 the range of possible meanings oF the interpretations that can be given 
à to the symbols of the system if true statements are to result. Replacing the 
letter variables by some empirical concepts gives true sentences. When 
be false. But there may 


replaced by others, the resulting sentences will 
f empirical terms which will give either result. 
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The term makes no sense when, as in empirical science, ici, meee E a 
tains not uninterpreted letter variables but empirical concepts. the 
rwise. . Sarg 

ee En the technic of partial interpretation, or of partially Tue 
so-called theoretical constructs to terms that do name eges es 
procedure was suggested by the example of atomic and ge ik. 
the only place in physical science where terms are introduce l i um 
But it is the axiomatic system in which these atomic nolions b 
bedded which is partially coordinated, not the atomic en a eyed 
selves. Some of the terms of this axiomatic system are ge Be 
those of another system, like thermodynamics, all of whose upra 
empirically defined. On the other hand, some of the terms, like E dien 
and mass of electron, are not coordinated at all. They do v aiite 
partial empirical meaning. In this very special sense, they have no € 
cal meaning at all. The situation is a very special one indeed v -— 

The uncompleted network of behavioral laws in which the eom ^ 
terms occur will presumably come to include terms referring ^ idtm 
further behaviors, or to neurophysiological. chemical, or other suc N u 
In any case, these other terms would, if they were not leaning on eac iA d 
in the curious circular manner of the nomological network, refer to obe pa 
able attributes. No matter which way you look at it, the behavioral en 
tist’s candidates for theoretical constructs, like hostility, aggression, mg ot 
and the like, must have some referential meaning. If, on the one er 
meaning is confounded with significance and the meanings of these pens 
are given by the laws in which they occur, then for there to be x ios 
these terms must have independent meaning. On the other hand, i a5 bo 
terms have no independent meaning, their connection to "ag saa n this 
only verbal or definitional. Their empirical meaning is then given 5) 
definition, which may, of course, be changed. sio 

Definitions, being merely verbal, are tautologies. Laws are emp! ade 
statements. If the latter are absorbed into the former, if everything is uA B 
à matter of meaning, we have not an empirical science but a a cep 
tautologies. This would make nonsense of the whole enterprise. How tists 
does one come to hold this view? Practically speaking, behavioral scien cia 
often cannot define their terms precisely. The precise definition of "fnite 
attitudes or clinical states requires one to choose from an almost infi an 
variety of symptoms those which can be used reliably to define pe tum 
in question (8, 9). The list of behaviors which together enable predic ga 
to other behaviors cannot yet be sharply terminated. Such an 
have a fringe of vagueness or openness. To achieve greater rs 
significance, such terms are frequently redefined to include new x ilie 
or, for that matter, to drop out old ones. Loosely speaking. we S tig 
original definition was only partial. Accurately speaking, we — af 
abandon our definitions and propose new ones. The initial age n on 
consequent frequent redefinition is part of the hit ang mia ei dor 
progresses. But the logic of science is concerned with the p 


al 
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something else 


good concept formation. The psychology of discovery i 
again. The purposes of neither science nor logical analysis are served by 
exalting the exigencies of research in a difficult area into a methodological 
principle. i 
Causation 

] What is the difference between a /rue and a spurious correlation? What 
is the difference between a causal connection and a merely accidental 


conjunction of events? Despite immediate appearance to the contrary. 
these are not quite the same questions. Researchers accustomed to working 
d technics for distinguishing the 


with statistical correlations have develope 
true from the spurious correlation. A high correlation, for instance. 
between female marital status and job absenteeism is said to be true. 
while that between marital status and candy consumption is called spurious. 
In the latter case, the introduction of an additional factor, age. leads us 
to abandon the original correlation. In the true case, on the other hand, 
the introduction of an additional factor, increased housework, is said to 
confirm the correlation. Why, in each case, do we treat the original corre- 
lations differently after introducing the additional factor? 

After all, marriage is statistically correlated with age, thus also with 
candy eating, Statistically, therefore. in both cases there actually is a cor- 
relation and both are explained by the third factor. Married people eat 
less candy because they are older; married women are absent more from 
jobs because they have more housework. We justify saying that never- 
theless the former correlation is spurious and the latter is true, because 
we analyze the notion of a true correlation in terms ofa presumed causal 
connection. Getting married causes more housework, which in turn causes 
increased absenteeism, so getting married is truly correlated with absenitee- 
ism. Getting older, on the other hand, is a common cause both of ee 
and eating less candy. All concomitants of age. like grey Lag" ene 
paunchinegs, would give a high correlation with eating less wt y: ne 
does. They have a common cause, but are not causes of each other. ! UF, 


i i ves into à 
the difference between true and spurious correlations resolves 
differen d ausal connections. 

erence between causal and nonc " " " 
ausal and noncausal conjunctions arise 


Nor does the difference between © Sa. C 4 à 
only for statistical correlations. Nonstatistical generalizations, tees TE = 
all things of a certain kind that they are uniformly un = des 
thing else, also raise the same problem. a p expan is a. oe 
States a ection, while “All the books on my es 

Mp saan eol 3 distinguish the truly 


does not. Phil h h uzzled about how to 
. Philosophers have P $ A 
causal a eaen fro those which are merely accidental. In particular, 


it has been pointed out that the usual formulation of an empirical law 
as an if-then statement does not reveal this distinction. Both the real law 
and the accidental conjunction would each be expressed as conditional 
statements. If anything is a book on my desk, it is blue; if anything is a 
heated gas, it expands. The conditional states the observed constant con- 


junction to these characteristics. 
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n a 
The analysis of statements like *A causes B" into ki pei a E 
uniform conjunction of events, without using the term nates ER aM 
since David Hume, basic empiricist doctrine. This analysis fo sen 
the empirieist criterion of meaning, of which operationism 2: decim 
application. All that we observe is the constant conjunction o 
“A” and “B” and not a third thing called a cause. — 
Idiomatically, we may distinguish between accidental an d i yoi 
nections by using the subjunctive mood. If this gas were heated, dusk, it 
expand. On the other hand, if a book in the bookcase were on ri * 
need not be blue. It has, therefore, been suggested that only by sape 
the subjunctive can we distinguish lawful connections from € jm adi 
zations (13, 17). *A causes B" or “If A then B" is an D eer A an 
if we can truly assert the corresponding subjunctive, “If wx amen Pardi 
A, then it would be B." To put it differently, if the corresponding wr enta 
tive is true, then we have a real connection, otherwise only an m x hes 
generalization. This seems a rather neat solution. Unfortunately, 
some obvious difficulties. ] piune- 
How are we to know the truth or falsity of the corresponding su now 
tive? Fundamentally, there are only two alternatives, One is that M: that 
it by inductive generalization from observation. But we observe on Y d bé 
whenever we have A, we also have B. The subjunctive, therefore, c andi 
asserted only on the basis of prior knowledge of the indicative € itis 
tional. But then the subjunctive is superfluous since the evidence for ndi- 
no different from the evidence for the corresponding indicative — 
tional. The alternative is that we know the truth of the subjunctive pp 
special way. The empirical evidence for both the causal connection o finite 
empirical law and the accidental conjunction is never more than a ihe 
number of instances. There are thus no observations distinguishing di 
truth of the subjunctive from that of the indicative form. If, eee 
subjunctive says more than the corresponding indicative and if this 1 way 
meaning is not further analyzable, we must know it in some specia ther 
We must somehow grasp or see that one subjunctive is true while ^ 2 he 
is false. On the empiricist analysis, a law of nature is expressed y she 
indicative if-then form. Rejection of this analysis leads us down e's 
path of rationalistic intuition or reason. I mentioned before that a 
principle of proper concept formation or criterion of meaning was pci 
mental. We see now why this is so. On the unanalyzable subjunctive s 
of empirical laws, we are, in effect, back to an unanalyzed notion of ca D. 
and to rejection of the empiricist criterion of referential meaning. 
ductive generalization gives way to intuitive-grasp of real ve raped " 
this really the price we must pay for the ability to distinguish o 
lawful and accidental uniformities? Clearly, this is a distinction we xm g 
like to be able to make. Fortunately, this can be done without ingen: 
empiricist views on meaning and knowledge. But the GEN Sal 
be made simply by considering generalizations by themselves. 
tion (3, 6, 7, 20). 
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The di 
u zen a ee a law and an accidental conjunction of events 
a ies hee ee For matters of fact, it is reasonable 
luc. Let us réamaly ien 2 e context, that is, at the rest of what we 
between female je T e difference between the spurious correlation 
^r^ enisi ea ia status and candy consumption and the true corre- 
a Naan an ae ale erm status and absenteeism. Why in this latter 
E Hv cid itiona actor, increased housework, confirm the correla- 
hird, Easton 10 er res be given without the use of cause. Introducing the 
"MEE eee g housework, leads to two new generalizations: When a 
enoe ies, she has more housework, and if housework increases, so 
ow oe From these two generalizations, the correlation in ques- 
It is th marriage and absenteeism follows as a deductive consequence. 
us explained by them, in the only precise meaning explanation has 


in sci : * 
ience. Because we can explain the correlation by deducing it from 
it to be a true one. On the other hand, 


o E 
es generalizations, we consider i 
e spurious case, the additional factor, age, does not permit such de- 
generalizations, namely, 


ducti : A 
ction or explanation. Again we have two new 
ge correlates with marriage and age correlates with candy consumption. 


But from these two generalizations, all that logically follows is that age is 


Cc . . H . 
orrelated both with marriage and with candy consumption. We cannot 
riage and candy consumption. When 


deri = 
om e the correlation between mar 
efine explain precisely, we see that the new factor, age, does not ex- 
ndoned as spurious. 


plain the correlation. That is why it is abs 


Theories 


fi connected set of generalizations. A generali- 
zation is a-law if it is par etical structure. The generalizations 
serving as premises are laws because they permit the derivation, hence 
the prediction and explanation of other Ifa generalization either 
predicts or is predicted for it is more than 
the mere conjunction of it for this reason that 

d. We assert the 


we state firmly that if a gas d 
is not due to 


subjunctive because the law a 
mere enumeration of instances. On the other hand, neither is it due to any 
Rather, we 


unanalyzable connection between temperature and expansion. 
:unction because it is part of the 


believe this to be more than a mere conjunc 
theory of thermodynamics. It: both implies and is implied by many other 
highly confirmed statements. Until we kn w an isolated 
correlation is connected with oth s, we cannot 
tell whether it is true or spurious. jargon. The de- 
cision about whether we have a lav 
depends upon further empirical knowledge and i 

ong things. 


insight of grasp of real connections am 
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A theory is a deductively 
t of a theor 


laws. 
the evidence 
instances. It is 


were heated, i 
pout the expansion of g 
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Models 


The recent literature of behavioral research is replete with models. - 
time is clearly more than ripe for a thoro logical analysis of their dr 
and function. Yet, such attention as philosophers of science hays 3 res: 
given to models is disappointing. Except for one highly technica ee 
ment (6), philosophical discussions, like those of scientists Et = 
are rather more hortatory than clarificatory. Models, we are assure : the 
the “core of discoveries” (19). How, and in what sense, are ae 
core? Beyond reiterating that they provide a way of conceiving or En RS 
of phenomena, a way of speaking (16, 19), no real clues are brin "a 
the logical connections between the model and the theory for which fein 
a model. Nor are we told precisely how it is that models help us exp eee 
beyond apparently providing a feeling of familiarity. Optics, we = by 
minded, uses a geometrical model. It deals with optical Pe IT 
the use of geometrical pictures. But what exactly is the connection sans 
geometry and the physics of light rays? Are the pictures and diagr : 
really an essential part of the model? How, in general, can the lav ther 
one arca, like geometry or physiology, be a model for the laws of = ays 
area, like optics or psychology respectively? Is the term model es 
used in the same way? How do models differ from theories? Questi n 
like these and many more must be answered, if we are to understa 
the nature and function of models. is 

The fact is that the term model is used most ambiguously. 4er 
mathematical model any more precise since this term, too, covers di 
things. Broadly speaking, there are two major uses of model. The in y 
gencral use is as a synonym for theory. A scientific theory is a deduc logi- 
connected set of laws or generalizations, some of which, the axioms, " 1 
cally imply others, the theorems. A theory may be well or ill confirm 3 
narrow or broad in scope, quantified or nonquantified. Model 1s DOM or 
quently used for those theories which are either highly speculative ns 
quantified. or, most likely, both. Thus, a guess about the gonnen s, 
between quantified variables of an area, like psychology or econ a 
will frequently be called a mathematical model. Such hypotheses ?. 


h x x at iS- 
mathematical only in the sense in which physics is mathematical. Tha 


Ar JA F that 
they are empirical generalizations whose variables are quantified, 5o 
we can say how much 


K p They 
one variable changes with changes in others. 
share the virtue of all 


B ui NA ise 
quantified theories in permitting more prec 
duction and prediction. i 


g 
Quantification, however. is no guarantee of scope. In areas where n 
havior depends upon many different variables, we may indeed pay es, 
quantification with triviality. But then. nonquantified guesses at eae 
like the doctrines of psychoanalysis or speculations about the physio "Tae 
roncomitants of behavior (which are often broader than quantified ate 
ries but lack their precision) are also frequently called models. Suea P This 
lative theories. whether quantified or not, are after all just theor 
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term model serves no particular purpose beyond, perhaps, emphasizing 
the tentative, unconfirmed nature of the hypotheses in question. This 
usage would be harmless enough if it were not the case, as it unfortu- 
nately is, that there is another, quite different prevalent use of the term. 


Isomorphism 


Strictly speaking, I should have said two further uses (9). For in this 
different things are really involved tho 


second meaning of the term two 

they have a common feature. This feature I shall now explain. A miniature 

train is a model of a real train if it is isomorphic with it. Isomorphism re- 
to-one correspondence 


à quires two conditions. First, there must be a one- 
between the elements of the model and the elements of the thing of which 


it is the model. For every chimney stack, there is a miniature chimney 
stack; every window has its replica, and conversely. Second, certain rela- 
tions are preserved. For instance, if a door is to the left of a window in 
the original, their replicas are similarly situated; also, the model is con- 
structed to scale. If the model works on the same principle as the original— 
if, for instance, a model steam engine is also steam propelled—the iso- 
morphism is complete. Extending this notion to theories, a precise meaning 
of model may be formulated. The form of a law is given either by the 
verbal if-then formulation or by an equation. If, for example, weight is 
a linear function of height and if supply is a linear function of demand. 
then these laws have the same form tho different content. The content 
is given by the empirical terms. Two théories whose laws have the same 
form are isomorphic or structurally similar to each other. 


If the laws of one theory have the same form as the laws of another 
del for the other. This is the second 


theory, one may be said to be a mo 

most general meaning of the term. The laws of one area may suggest 
hypotheses about the form of laws in another area. The notion of model 
as isomorphism of laws is obviously symmetrical. However: is m 
area about which we already know 2 good deal is used to suggest ps 
for an area about which little is known, the familiar area providing the 
form of the laws may be called a model for the new area. Thus, the D 
cal theory of evolution may be used as a model for social t eory. 
Servomechanisms, like the automatic pilot or thermostat, are now fre- 


quently evoked models for learning and purposive behavior. 


Testing Models 


How does one test these 
to state clearly what is in one- 
grow; that is, they increase 1 


suggested models? First, it must be possible 
to-one correspondence with what. Organisms 


n size and weight. What is social growth? 


: z roe 
Relatively precise meaning can be given to adaptive a en 
characteristics of organisms within evolutionary theory. Can we 8 Eu 
respondingly precise meanings to these notions for human institutions? 


Once clearly defined empirical concepts are made to correspond to the 
terms of the model, structural similarities, if any, are sought. Nutrition 
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is connected with growth in biology. Are the social concepts ee 
ing to nutrition and to growth similarly connected? In other bo e 
only must the terms of the two areas correspond, but the connec Miet 
tween them must also be preserved if the model is to be of ar i i 
area, either part or all of it, can be a fruitful model for m vile ur 
corresponding concepts can be found and if at least some of the S aes 
necting the concepts of the model also can be shown to conn 
corresponding concepts. 


Arithmetical Models 


truth or falsity depends upon the facts. It is possible, and often highly 


à ; à Á h : esult 
desirable, to establish another kind of isomorphism, in which the r 
is not two empirical th 


laws, or some of th 
as a set of purely ar 
an arithmetical repri 
Sometimes means just this sort of ari 


pm 
pirical theory. The laws of arithmetic, rather than those of another € 
pirical theory, 


to rank or mea: 
pirical terms o 
For instance, 
relation, greater than, 


a 
an the third. Replace the integers by names of i 


‚ in addition to this axiom, smarter than also satisfies 
the other axioms of o ÉD 
If the variables of an area are quantified and obey not only the axio a 
of order but also further axioms for the addition of integers, prid 
ment is also possible (1, 5). Measurable descriptive properties are Ry 
having the same structure as the addition of numbers. The mennta i 
of descriptive properties is expressed by a set əf empirical laws whic d 
isomorphic to the laws of arithmetic. By virtue of this isomorphism, nis 
bers may be assigned to the Properties of things, resulting in qat 
empirical laws. Other parts of arithmetic serving as models for eyed 
properties are, for example, probability theory and the theory is a an 
(9). A correspondence is established between the empirical concep 
those of the arithmetical theory. 
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Whether or not true empirical laws result from this correspondence 


Tega, facts. Many properties are not transitive and thus can- 

vmi, B eem ay properties are nonadditive and thus cannot be meas- 

the es HS the empirical variables do share the same structure as 

| i = yox all the arithmetic theorems can be used to make 

mobi = rom these quantified laws to other laws and facts. When a 

H Sti her empirical or arithmetical, is used as a source of hypotheses 
Bi jig iat am among the variables of another area, it does not 

T ese hypotheses. It merely suggests their form. If, however, these 

ew hypotheses are confirmed, they may be used to explain and predict 


[2] new knowledge. 
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CHAPTER II 
Research Methods: The Cross-Cultural Method 


GEORGE W. GOETHALS and JOHN W. M. WHITING 


A GOOD method, to paraphrase Guthrie, is at best a tool by which 
explanation is furthered. In the final analysis a theory or method 
stands or falls upon its utility. The cross-cultural method presents a 
number of paradoxes which the reader must keep in mind as he con- 
siders it as a possible tool for research. First, altho the method has been 
in existence for some 70 years, not until recently has either its scope or its 
usefulness been recognized. Second, unlike many areas of research, there 
are relatively few studies which have been published utilizing this particu- 
lar method. An evaluation of a methodology usually is based upon a large 
amount of published research which the reviewer can refer to and evaluate. 
Such is not the case with this particular method. However, despite the 


paucity of published research this particular method has had a great effect 
and in relation to recent work may have shown 


upon behavioral science, x i 
itself to be the most sensitive methodology available for those who wish to 


accomplish interdisciplinary research in the behavioral sciences. Since 
this is the first article dealing with the method in the REVIEW, some re- 
capitulation of its history is appropriate. This is particularly true since 
the cross-cultural method is often confused-with another valuable approach 
to the study of behavior, namely, the comparative or culture-personality 


study. 
Historical Background and General Discussion 

from a historical point of view to 

h in 1912 of modern psychology 


To gain.perspective, it is interesting 
) and the advent of modern 


note that this method antedates the birt 


as delimited by Woodworth (44) and Boring (7) ane | Sek 
clinical nan dine usually identified as beginning with the work of Bine 


in 1895 (33). The cross-cultural method can best be seston e p 
are kept in mind. First, since the first study by Tylor (57) im 


i nd, 
Ms i tatistical technics to test theory. Second, 
ee ey cent times has been concerned with 


while the - ethod in re 2 dy 
matters nsnm ien rent in different cultures, it pe e 

from the comparative study because of its insistence upon testing 
retical positions. . "wem 
The mrs of Honigmann (18), Kardiner (20), poen pex 
(21), Mead (27), Mead and Metraux (28). and Halowa Lut: a 
generally highly sophisticated in its approach to the e ipa ae 

theoretical problems, has in common one dimension which clearly sep 
it from cross-cultural research. This is that these comparative studies con- 
sistently concern themselves with determining whether a particular hypoth- 
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esis, derived from some segment of theoretical insight, can e pipi 
some more general cultural framework. The implication of oe a er 
is that the investigator accepts without question the particu raid 
under discussion and is exemplifying it upon a broader canvas. es 
quantitative facets of such studies which do exist have to do almost en 
with determinations of normative or modal behavior. - 
The cross-cultural method, on the other hand, is always concerned bed 
the test of some theory. Generally it uses quantitative fatuus deser ae 
by Stephenson (36) as “R methodology,” and further, these are = £ T 
with designs derived from the thinking of Fisher (10). Very simp! n cid 
technics are concerned with testing the significance of some form o = 
relation. If this difference is kept in mind at the start, much of the = 
fusion between the two technics will be avoided. Those who are i 
in detailed analyses of the difference between these two useful prn 
are referred to work by Allinsmith and Goethals (1), Lewis m, 
Clelland (25), Murdock (30), Whiting (39), and Whiting and Child (4 


Cross-Cultural Studies Testing 
of Evolutionary Theory 


The first cross-cultural stud 
cal Institute of Great Britain 


Aspects 


y was read at a meeting of the Anthropol, 
» presided over by Sir Francis Galton. = 
7) investigating the development of laws ais 
study was concerned with testing constru 
cory of evolution. In 1915 Hobhouse, Wheeler, p? 
Ginsberg (16) completed a study testing hypotheses which predicted ic 

Certain social institutions and stages of vue 
development, After another lapse of 25 years Simmons (34) and Murdoc“ 

" er constructs relating to kinship derived from ev A 
lutionary theory. These studies are important in that their sophisticat!io 
and use of newer Statistical technics foreshadowed later studies. 


Cross-Cultural Studies Testing Behavioral Theory 


"T p NS 
been growing interest in the in 


" en 
disciplinary resp ng a general science of behavior, 


evidenced by att 
ideas from the fields of anthro 
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behaviors in di 
aviors in different cultures have been used in one way or another by all 


ER cross-cultural researchers (13). 
ae x of our definition, that is that a cross-cultural study 
of Horton (19) er the first study testing behavioral theory was that 
Selbe Hi e empet the cross-cultural method to investigate the 
Él il sep he drinking of alcoholic beverages and anxiety. His 
Mew ads ealed that alcohol reduced inhibition in all societies unless 
piel Ga were taken to prevent it. Other researches followed; the 
which =P z was Murdock’s fascinating work (30), published in 1949, 
len ested many hypotheses concerning kinship terminology and its 
ion to such phenomena as forms of marriage, descent, and social 


structure generally. 
B pais early study (38) reporti 
hon. rege control is of great historical importance. 
re en her research foreshadowed the more sophisticated 
aa ie ogy which was to become part of later studies, and at the same 
First ner to answer some of the original criticisms of the method. 
P iting, on the basis of her field work with the Paiute Indians and 
en behavioral theory in general, derived a number of hypotheses having 
h o with the function of sorcery as a means of social control. Once these 
ae were stated, the next step was to examine the same variables in 
number of other cultures and to test to see if they had the same re- 


lationship they had had in the original single culture. One of the important 
aspects of the study was that she tried to rate independently the variables 
under consideration and thus ionship between 


ng the relationship between sorcery 
The steps that Whiting 


th to make sure that any relat ] 
em was a result of a theoretical interaction rather than rater bias (42). 
She also undertook to control the geographical distribution of her sample 
of culture so that her findings could not be attributed to cultural diffusion. 
This progression from the single case to testing hypotheses derived there- 
Írom, with reference to a sample of cultures, and then controlling for the 
contamination of the findings as 8 result of geographical concentration 


reveals the eventual design of later cross-cultural studies. 
Behavioral theory has given rise to à number of studies a 
their richness and rigor. Barry (5) tested. the relationship betw 
education of the child and art forms. i demonstrated the re- 
lationship between the content of myths a these both relate 
(26) demonstrated the relation- 
chievement. 


to aggression. McClelland an . 
ship between certain child-training bles and need a 
Finally, in 1953 Whiting and Child (40) showed the relationship between 
d the development of super-ego and other 


various technics of education an 
manifestations of personality. 
" As provocative as these early studies hav 
limitless possibilities of the cross-cultural met 
come of age until recently ; this was not possible u 


technics were rectified. 
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een the 


e been, they only hint at the 
hod. The methodology did not 
ntil certain flaws in the 
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The Problem of Data 


Whiting and Child (40) in their elaborate study relating socialization 
pressure in different societies to facets of adult personality, described pre- 
cisely how data are collected and utilized in any cross-cultural study. De- 
spite this lucid description it is interesting that most of the criticisms of the 
cross-cultural method have been focused not so much upon the method 
itself, as upon the data various investigators have used. This criticism 
evolves from two preoccupations, one within and one outside the discipline 
of anthropology. Both of these dimensions are of concern and demand 
attention. Within anthropology, Spiro (35) and Kluckhohn (22) pointed 
out that the report of the field worker upon any given culture is no little 
affected by his conceptions of what anthropology as a science includes. 
Any given individual thus views a culture in terms of his background and 
training, and unless these are Constant, any report of what is seen is open 
to the widest amount of variation, Criticisms by Lewis (24) and by Henry 
(15) concern a matter general to any investigation of behavior and relate 
ed into any field investigation. - 
se observations have some validity; criticism 
urces written at different times by people with 
rsonal predilections is a telling one. As a 
ar more serious if the practitioners of the 
ad shown themselves to be unaware of this dines 
hing to remedy it. Many of the 
ing the cross-cultural method can be put into Be 
at no group has been more aware of the 
se who have employed the method. 


ae E 
N ady in existence cannot be completely E 
written. However, such materials can be brought up to date in relation to 4 


strict set of criteria. The publication in 1950 of the Outline of Cultural 
Materials (31) by the Human Relations Area Files provided a method of 
9 correcting some of the deficiencies a 
Outline provides the person working in a! 


training so that a group of ; 
same way and provide traini 
the field. Investigators for three universities, Cornell, Harvard. and Yale, 
financed by grants from the Ford Foundation and the Social Sciene® 
Research Council, have jointly since 1952 undertaken this dual task. From 
1952 until 1954, teams were trained before going into the field to undertake 
an investigation of socialization in five different cultures: in New nes A 
Okinawa, Mexico, the Philippines, and in a Hindu culture. These fie 
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teams returned in 1955 and since that time have been analyzing the data 
collected under these carefully controlled and comparable conditions. The 
critics of the cross-cultural method will find most of their objections 
answered by a perusal of the field manual which specifies in detail the 
variables of the research and their method of measurement (43). 

e The universality of the method is naturally its recommendation, and the 
kinds of observations made are consistent with one of the most intensive 
studies ever done on socialization in American culture (32). These studies 
of the five different cultures will be published within the next few years 
and will exemplify the cross-cultural method at its newer level of sophistica- 


tion. 
Recent Changes in Scope and Method 


As these new safeguards relating to existent data and the collection of 


new information were being undertaken, cross-cultural researches began to 
go forward into new areas. Hollenberg (17) and Faigin (9) tested a 
number of hypotheses relating to technics of education and the develop- 
nent of the super-ego from a sample of three cultures in the Southwest. 
In this study, as in the comparative study of values in five cultures directed 
by Florence Kluckhohn, John Roberts, and Evon Vogt of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the methodology is modeled on that used in conjunction with 
ethnographic literature but has been broadened to include field research. 

llaboration previously 


The approach is not the same as the elaborate co 
described, but it, too. has the advantage of increasing the comparability 
of data and at the same time testing and retesting hypotheses based upon 


individual differences in dissimilar cultural settings. 

Another advance of the cross-cultural method within the scope of ethno- 
graphic materials is exemplified by the work of Ayres (4), Anthony (3), 
and Whiting. Kluckhohn, and Anthony (41). Essentially these studies are 
concerned with the interaction of various sets of variables rather than with 
a strict antecedent-consequent relationship between two variables. Ayres, 
for example, was concerned with the relationship between pregnancy 
taboos, family structure, and dietary regulations. Anthony was concerned 
with showing how initiation ceremonies were related both to child training 
practices and to aspects of the kinship organization of various cultures. 

The way Anthony went about his study is as important for this new kind 
of research as the steps Beatrice Whiting took in her study of sorcery. 
Anthony began with a construct from psychoanalytic theory discussed at 
some length by Bettelheim (6). who observed that certain cultures put 
young males thru extremely painful jnitiation rites before permitting them 
à ated to some painful operation 


the status of men. Usually these are rel 

involving the genitals. and typically the ordeal involves public circumcision 
om A k H B . 

without anesthesia. The behavioral scientist refuses to admit that such a 


traumatic event exists for capricious reasons. Bettelheim had seen this 
“symbolic wound” as being a way both to introduce the young male to 
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adulthood and to control his access to women before maturity. Be 
proceeded to test this hypothesis and found that there was indeed a —: "i 
relationship between the rite de passage and the social organization ir Be 
group in which it took place. Unexpectedly, however, he found Y^. deii 
portant relationships between kinship, education, and the forms 5 ttl 
riage. The tendency of a good cross-cultural research to generate 

hypotheses is thus exemplified in Anthony’s research. RR: 

Whiting and Kluckhohn, drawing upon the work by Anthony, sho 


H H . seas gi n 
the intricate relationship between ceremonies of initiation and many 
aspects of the social milieu which exist 
field of education is the light shed upo 


Implications of the Cross-Cultural 
Method for Educational Research 


The advantages of the cr 
at least two 


: First and fo 
that there is a broad 


oss-cultural method to the field of education atl 
Temost it forces upon education the realizatior 
range of methods by which a child can be brought up- 
shows that these different methods are neither chaotic 
nor “primitive” as some of the earlier reports of “strange happenings in 
the South Seas” would have indicated, Instead, child-rearing methods are 


: : f 
meaningful way to other parts of the life plan 0 


" à o 
io € all else it causes us to be aware both Es 
the virtues and of the limitations of the untrained observer, and much more 


soe o 
tant, | training people to look at the phenomena 
behavior with a Strategy of reason, logic, and objectivity. 


groups of children as they come together. The field of education can n? 
longer afford the luxury of bei 


instead 
eing “culture bound.” It must accept. Fe 
the responsibility of knowing the best there is in research so that the n 


responsibilities before it may be accepted intelligently and thoughtfully- 
The authors are not suggesting, nor do they mean to imply, that the ar 
ultural method is an answer to every research problem in education. 

c 
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are suggesting, instead, that by seeing the evolution of this particul 

method and the painful steps thru which it progressed, others pape 
oe with constructing a methodology adequate to the complexities ol 
eum anon my, by a review of what has been done in this area, avoid some 
rs s thru knowing of the experiences of others. Finally, by seeing this 
progression, the educator may come to agree with Cumming and Cummir g 
(8) that there is nothing more practical in an applied field than = 


s 
possession of good theoretical research. 
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CHAPTER III 


Research Methods: Experimental Design 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 


In ans ¢ p l 
N HIS chapter three years ago, Kogan (41) illustrated a variety of ex- 


Hee designs by referring to 52 studies. My initial selected bibliog- 
ai ome 214 items, the seemingly most pertinent 83 of which are 
ns te here. I neither repeat any of Kogan's references nor cover 

erial summarized by Gardner (30) and Moses (54) in their excellent 


chapters. 
Current Trends 
Modern experimental design is less than half a century old. Its grand- 
its very active father, Sir Ronald 


un was William Gossett (“Student”) ; 
isher; its bible, Fisher’s The Design of 
competitors, decision theory and information theory, have ris 
lenge the supremacy of the analysis of variance and covariance. Fisher 
(28:69) spoke out against “the attempt to reinterpret the common tests of 
significance used in scientific research as though they constituted some kind 


of acceptance procedure and led to ‘decisions’ in Wald's sense. - - .” Pearson 
f his criticisms. Cochran (15) 


(59) and Neyman (55) replied to some © 
stated that it would be unduly restrictive and harmful to view the function 
of statistics wholly in terms of decision ma 

In a technical paper, Lindley (45) suggeste 
reason for experimenting is to reach decisions, another is to gain knowl- 
edge about the state of nature in ion-theory sense of Shannon. 
He introduced a measure ‘of the in at an experiment provides 
and formulated a rule of experiment? form that experiment for 
which the expected gain in informatio and continue experi- 
menting until a predesignated amount of information is attained. 

Garner and McGill (31) compared uncertainty analysis. following 
Shannon, with a two-way nonorthogonal analysis of variance and concluded 
that while the two are similar in many respects, uncertainty analysis should 
be used when the criterion variable has the properties of Stevens’ nominal 
or ordinal scale, while the analysis of variance must be employed when one 
desires to retain information about the metric and conditions for an in- 
terval or ratio scale are met. Frequently it may be desirable to do both 
analyses and compare the resuits. 

Box (5:975) recorded his opinion that “outside the field of agriculture 
the sequential situation is by far the most common one." Altho the 
mathematical statistics of sequential experimentation have proved formid- 
able, Grundy, Healy, and Rees lution for a simple 


d list of the other 131 may b 


Experiments (27). Recently two 
en to chal- 


king. 
d that altho undoubtedly one 


the informat 
formation th 
tion: Per 
n is greatest 


(32) presented a so 


c obtained free from the author while 


1 z 
A partially annotated mimeographe 


his supply lasts. 
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and randomized blocks, 
In a clear, 


amply for time Spent pondering 
educational “products.” 


Fundamental Books 
s t to 
Cochran and Cox (16) expanded their 1950 edition by 36 percen ; 
Over recent deve] i 


2 3 is in- 
opments, This expository handbook of designs i 
valuable to the experimenter who alread 

in statistics, Snedecor’s revision (67) sh 


sign are widely applicable. oan 

Bennett and Franklin (3), who devoted 280 noil 

the analysis of varia i periments, transcend the ee 

i ederer (24) tried to cover too much without we y 

Pt in his examples, thereby making his treatment ov ct 

Concise and difficult for most educational workers. Finney (25) weith 

i providing little detailed help Lom 

hapters on the analysis of uberi 
design. A second edition of the Wis 


rer ion 
tabled Percentage points of the F dimito ; 
:01, .005, and .001 levels of significance ant E 
» besides providing many other useful statistic 


Applied Books 


McNemar (48) expanded his co 


à -— 
verage of the design and analysis 
experiments, especially with respec 


^s fresh 
t to statistical models. Cornell’s fres 
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Guilford’s revision (33). The chapter by Edwards (23) sets forth elemen- 

ary principles of experimental design. 

B Brunswik’s “representative design” (9) bears a certain resemblance to 

md work on random factors and variance components (20, 64, 81) and 
erefore might be pursued profitably in those terms. 


Primarily Expository Articles 


" Baker (1) described a systematic method for arranging and analyzing 
he results of factorial experiments that gives the mean square relating 
to each degree of freedom. It is applicable either to qualitative or to 


quantitative factors and is especially suitable for use with a desk calcu- 
nce of design, stressed random 


lator, Stanley (70) emphasized the importa 
assignment, and outlined the planning of two classroom experiments. 
Cochran (14) commented about what may well have been the largest 
experiment ever conducted, listing important factors in the polio field trials. 
from counterbalanced 


Stanley (73) showed in detail how to analyze scores 1 
examinations, explaining Latin and Greco-Latin square crossover designs. 


Campbell (11) set forth clearly and systematically considerations of group 
control design, with special attention to the role of pretests. 


Four Basie Articles 


Four long, well-written, clarifying articles of great importance to ex- 
for most educators, deserve 


perimenters, tho probably not easy reading 

careful study. Scheffé (64) surveyed the current state of the theory of 
alternative models in the analysis of variance, showing (on page 259) 
expected values of mean squares for the mixed model with te all 
actions. His results agree with those of other recent en ui 
but not with certain earlier recommendations. McNemar e ; fo 
instance, included in his expected mean square for the » ei a 
mixed model an interaction component of variance that Se reffé ane s, 
thereby leading the former to a more conservative test of significance for 


the random effect. 

Cornfield and Tukey (20) dealt with average (expected) values of mean 
Squares for several types of factorial designs, stating that they are al so- 
lutely essential to the choice of an error term—tho not sufficient, of course 
—and found that the customary expected mean squares (64: 259; 81: 963) 

ions. Thus it 


= FAR ] assumpt 
resulted derivations under very general a à 
from their and otliers fo talk in terms of variance 


may make sense for Hoyt (35) ` : 
components (or rather, of intraclass correlation) for dichotomously scored 
lest items. n" . 
Wilk and Kempthorne (81) continued their contributions to the analysis 
tal units as “those entities in an experiment 


of variance, defining experimen 
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ing 
to which treatments are assigned at random” (page 951) and ee 
that the term be extended to include periods of time, states of min T us 
other poorly defined complexes of conditions. They stressed the né I 
random sampling of "levels" of a factor when the experimenter : E be 
generalize to all levels, just as one samples randomly from a popula mi 
experimental units if he wants to generalize beyond the RE A 
actually employed in the experiment. Wilk and Kempthorne showe rd 
unit-treatment interactions enter into expectations of mean squares. P pon 
ing out that if the number of experimental units in the population a TT, 
perimental units is large, the bias caused by such interactions will Be sr s 
We have long needed a thoro, authoritative treatment of the Latin art 
design. Wilk and Kempthorne (80) couched this in relatively we 
language and symbolism, presented finite-model expectations of es 
squares from which EMS's for the other models can be derived Lap 
and concluded that analyses of variance for Latin square designs may © 
estimate the error term for treatment com ios 
component of variance due to treatment main effects. Nevertheless. W ble 
both the Latin square and the randomized block designs are reasona 


= : Y jon 
for a proposed experiment, they recommend the former, tho with caution, 


i * too 
because its error term for the treatment mean square will usually be 
large. 


N p the 
parisons and underestimate 


Experimenters owe a debt of 
and Wilk and Kempthorne for 
intelligible to the reader whose 


ETA 
gratitude to Scheffé, Cornfield and Ter 
the care they took to make these ar 
mathematics walks with a limp. 


i s 
Other Articles Concerning Expectations of Mean Square 


j In a note (71) anda Teview (19) Stanley listed and discussed expecta- 
tions of mean squares for finite, fixed, random, and mixed models, u 
plieitly for two- and three-way crossed classifications with equal number® 
of replicates per treatment combination. Extensions to one and to four ri 
more classifications can be made quickly on the basis of principles ien 
lined, Johnson and Stanley (39) exhibited the EMS’s for a mixed-mode! 
design involving two independent groups of boys, every one of whom = 


Gr Š = boto 
sponded to 16 projective cards into which were incorporated three dichot 
mous factors, each level of which w 


as represented twice: 2(2x 2 x2) an 
16. They showed how randomization at several points in their investigat!? i 
was essential to the analysis employed. Medley, Mitzel, and Doi (49) m. 
vided EMS's for the three-way design without replication tho not via t? 
finite-model EMS’s. 


Designs 


Se . . . : = und 
Technical journals, such as Biometrics, Biometrika, and Sankhya, — 
with papers extending old experimental designs and proposing new 
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The i i 
e interested reader is referred to these journals and to Cochran and Cox 


— Only a few articles of this type will be cited here. 
" yaa iud rm at a reasonable elementary level his new method 
‘hae Sle data from incomplete block designs. Stanley (72) showed 
eed ue man's study was more complex than its author supposed, con- 
E m d of split-plot crossover design, and explained how to analyze 
eb ey (69) used scores from two forms of a “satisfaction” inventory 

ompare crossover and noncrossover designs. Pearce (58) studied local 


ve 1 
rsus remote effects o plied to different parts of the 


E f various treatments ap 
ame organism. Morrison (53) illustrated several designs with at least five 
ffects and two-factor 


fa E m : 
actors that make possible the testing of all main e 
lf the number of observations of an 


interactions while requiring only ha 

numm factorial design. Clarke (12) indicated how. four 4 x 4 Greco- 

: atin squares might be used together to provide enough degrees of freedom 

or error. Stanley (73) dealt with completely permuted 3 x 3 Greco-Latin ad 
square designs. Collier and Stunkard (17) treated the same type of design 


as Stanley and Beeman (74) tho quite differently. 


ce, Pooling Procedures; and Power 
Tukey (77, 78) tackled variance components with a new mathematical 
procedure. Bulmer (10) gave a simple, reasonably accurate formula for 
the confidence limits of variance components. Searle (65) employed matrix 
methods to find sampling variances of estimates of components of variance 
and covariance for a one-way ith unequal numbers of ob- 
servations in the various classes King mended that in one-way 
f levels of the factor equal 


classifications of a random factor, 
the number of observations Per level in order 
power for testing the null hypothesis: Johnson's stu 


been cited. 

Huntsberger (36) showed that a cer 
greater control over disturbances that might re 
squares to secure an with greater degr 
the familiar sometimes ivi 


examined critically for som 
with regard to resulting errors of the first and secon ] 
mendations, concluding 


ing procedures. They provided two qualified recom t n 
that *no rule of the form Fe A constant is very satisfactory (page 


(56) for the pow 
tor of the F ratio 
of freedom. Fox’s extensive charts (29) wit 

i a table sta 


useful. Commins (18 
for various assumed va parameters 
bilities that the study wi 


Se 


Components of Varian 


tain weighting procedure provides 
sult from pooling sums © 
ees of freedom than does 
ft, and Hartley (8) 
odels the consequences, 
d kind, of certain pool- 


of variance test 
mber of degrees 
h a detailed example should be 
ting the size of sample needed 
and for four proba- 


er of the analysis 
has an even nu 


i yield s 
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A Posteriori Comparisons of Means 


Stanley (68) illustrated the “post-mortem” methods of Scheffs, Tukey, 
Dunnett, and Duncan for comparing various differences among means 
after an analysis of variance has been performed. Wallace (79) presented 
Tukey’s unpublished procedure, with applications and comments. Kramer 
(42, 43) extended Duncan’s multiple range test to include group means 
with unequal numbers of replications, adjusted means with heterogeneous 


variances and covariances, covariance analysis, incomplete block designs, 
lattices, and other situations, 


Applications of the Analysis of Variance to Tests 
Hoyt (35) 
sis of variance proced 


pha. Stanley commented on 
Moonan (50, 51, 52) showed how to 
ility of examinations and the interaction 


; ds in an experiment, using an orthogonal linear trans- 
formation due to Nandi. 


Nonparametric Approaches to the Analysis of Variance 


, 2 bero darling of psychologists, nonparametric statistics, is treated 
i apter VI of this Issue, except as applied to the analysis of variance. 
oy and Mitra (62: 374) attempted to make a clear distinction between 


rel aaa 
a “vari “Ww ssi N : i 
ale” and a “way of classification” in order to differentiate between 


E 
a “multivaria is” situati i i ituati 

a \ te analysis situation, an “analysis of variance” situation, an 
something of a mixed type.’ 


efficiency of the Kruska 


variance and Kellogg 
but less general, to sh 
might add that with 


term may be negative. 


as considerably less power. One 
ng of chi-square the interaction 
The upshot of this seems to 
the analysis of variance are valu 
ful not to throw out the baby 
simplifying computations. 
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able for frequ 
with the dirty 


à f 
nonparametric analogues © 
ency data, one must be care- 
bath water in the interests © 
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The Analysis of Covariance 


Cox (21) compared covariance analysis with 
covariable) and concluded that 
ferable to blocking only if the r 


si an important paper, 
blocks : A 
ocking (matching with respect to a 


r 

Em based upon covariance are pre 
S - 
een the covariate (x) and the dependent variate (y) is at least .6. But 


if we : 
d 4 suspect that the treatment effects are not independent of x—that there 
treatment by x interaction—we should ordinarily prefer to use x 


quantitatively. 

- Truitt and Smith (76) examined methods for making covariance adjust- 

h ents in split-plot experiments and testing main effects for significance. We 
ave already mentioned the work of Kramer (42) and Searle (65). 


Pairing 

37) compared the Thurstone-Mosteller, 
ds for analyzing data based 
hile all four procedures give 
ain situations. 


S Jackson and Fleckenstein ( 
cheffé, Bradley-Terry. and Gulliksen metho 
upon paired comparisons, concluding that w 


about the same results, each has advantages for cert 
For both the fixed and the mixed models. Lev and Kinder (44) offered 
plicable to a group of several subjects 


analysis of variance formulas ap 

observed in the presence of each of the other subjects of the group, the 
entire set of possible pairings having been repeated on several occasions. 
Runkel, Smith, and Newcomb (63) presented a method for computing the 
interaction effects on variables measured by observing interacting pairs o 
persons, where not all possible pairs of subjects need be observed. 


Miscellaneous 
ad Hunter (7) continued the develop- 
f the “variance function" for 


ical article. Box ar 
» Cochran (13) 


> introducing the concept o 


esign and defining “rotable designs. 
s from several experiments a 


In a long, techn 
ment of “Boxism,’ 
an experimental d 
discussed combining estimate 
amples. 

Box and Andersen (6) fou 
for groups of equal size is bo 
traneous factors not being tested 
factors being tested). Bartlett’s test for the 
variances is affected drastically by departures 

artlett’s test yie 


variances based upon 9 d/- cach, Bartlet y 
.718 when kurtosis is 2- instead of the “correct 05 
g figure is - 00004. The authors 


-1 the corresponding 
theory to the problem of comparing V 
Fisher (26) warned against choosing one 
preference to another because of computationa 
how well it conforms to theoretical considerations. 
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nd gave ex- 


he analysis of variance test 
“robust” (insensitive to ex- 
ful" (sensitive to the specific 
homogeneity of a set of 
from mesokurtosis. For 20 
Jds a significance level of 
value! For kurtosis of 
applied permutation 
a robust test. 

tion of data in 


nd that while t 
th remarkably 
) and “power 
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Smith (66) stepped in to resolve the long-standing ies coder 

7 ‚hether the missing plot estimate should be considere i: ad 
en b laced in the empty space or an estimate of the lost o se a 
San ah pats un that the standard error to be attached to the estima 
derinde Lim what one intended a priori to estimate. 


ö d 
Articles on graphic methods by Barnes, Pearson, and Reiss (2) and, 
Lyle (46) are well worth perusing. 


Concluding Remarks 


i e 
Many of the contributions to experimental design during E p 
years should be incorporated rapidly into statistics textbooks : m ma 
students in education and psychology. Authors of such books ne los 
ability and willingness to translate into simpler but still epa doen 
relevant material published by mathematical statisticians. Then nd ra 
ing for at least a year, and preferably longer, under a etus = pe 
structor, graduate students may come to understand the rudiments 


igned 
perimental design. To do less than this and still hope for properly design 
experiments is asking for a miracle. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Research Methods: Status Studies and Sample Surveys 
ROSEDITH SITGREAVES and HERBERT SOLOMON 


Tu: many technical articles published in recent years on the theory and 
methodology of sample surveys and the rise in the number of status 
studies demonstrate the need for a separate chapter on these subjects. In 
this connection, it is appropriate to mention that Cornell (16) also pre 
pared a separate chapter on this increasingly important area in a previous 
Review. Altho, as indicated in the earlier chapter, the theory and practice 
of sample surveys developed in other fields, education will obviously be 
one of the biggest users of the method as a research tool. For example, the 
ants for rescarch in almost all aspects of educa- 

studi determine the present position of 
€ and so provide a basis for comparison and future 


and the consequent attention to 
as been and still is the need for vital statistics 
research and the determination of public pol- 
ation of Salk polio vaccine (96), the earlier 
rent election straw polls have made the 
public aware of sample survey technics and 
need for more statistical sophistication in stu- 
al research. It is interesting to note that the 
1954. field trial evaluation of Salk polio vac- 
o those reported by Student (76) in his assess 
for the Lanarkshire milk experiment of 1930 
; 9 contrast the effects of raw milk and pow 
ghts and weights of elementary-school children in 
of the design of the polio vaccine field trials was 
ampling problems in the Kinsey reports 
€r recent use of the results of sample surveys 
as legal evidence in judicial decisions. Demin? 
problems involved in these situations. 
n, status studies can be artificially classified into 
goals. One goal can be illustrated by the opera- 
overnment agencies in doing status studies ON 
economic characteristics for the purpose of col- 
g statistics. The results of these status studies are 
then available for government. industry, 
others to be used as aids in policy making. The fact that some of these 
studies have become routine operations in no way indicates that the ass0- 
ciated sampling design and nonsampling problems have been conquered. A 
second purpose of status studies is best illustrated by the aforementione 
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general newspaper-reading 
have indicated the growing 


For purposes of expositio 
two divisions according to 
tions of United States G 


labor, educational groups, an 
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ee mie trials. Here a specific goal is in mind before the 
t r gins, and the design is prepared for this one effort. 

No matter which goal prevails, the methodological problems are basi- 
cally the same. Usually some nonsampling restrictions to fit a specific situa- 
tion are placed on a random sampling mechanism. The most elementary 
situation of this type is known as stratified random sampling. Other de- 
Signs, such as systematic sampling, cluster sampling, and multistage sam- 
pling, are now deseribed and developed in several texts. Some of these 
lexts hy Sukhatme (78) and Hyman (33) have appeared. Chapters on 
sample design and analysis can also be found in compendiums of technics 
for social research such as that by Young (100). 

A number of papers on theoretical design and assessment have been 
published and are discussed below. Much of the emphasis in these papers 
has been on the preparation of a sampling design which minimizes the 
Variability of an estimate, or the cost of a survey, Or both. In addition, 
papers concerned with sampling problems in “dynamic studies,” that is, 
measurements of a trait over time, and papers concerned with measure- 
ment problems related to responses to questionnaires and inventories, are 
beginning to appear. In the main, the present chapter reports on papers 
published since the middle of 1954, but it also contains some earlier ar- 


ticles of interest. 


Status Studies 
btedly leads the way in the ap- 


ey technics to status studies in education. Four 
ts of interest to educational researchers are 


school enrolment (88, 89, 90, 91, 92), employment of students (88, 84, 
85), summary of government finances (93, 94, 95), and school districts 1n 
the United States (86, 87). As one can notice and expect, these status 
studies represent the collection of vital statistics rather than single studies 
motivated by specific educational problems. f . 2. 

The use of sample surveys to explore specific educational issues is in- 
creasing. Holland (31) made a survey of approximately 700 freshmen and 
sophomores at Michigan State College to assess their perceptions of the 
instructor. A stratified random sample of approximately 1000 eighth- 
graders in Kansas schools was collected by Zack (101) to determine the 
influence of socio-cultural characteristics on educational opportunities in 
public-school instrumental music. Another str 


atified random sample of 87 
fifth-grade teachers from public elementary schools in Minnesota was used 
by Johnston (34) to determine the achiev: 


ement of objectives of elemen- 
tary-school science. A survey to obtain information for teaching materials 
for food and nutrition classes was made by Thrift and Ward (80). Inter- 
est in the impact of social stratific: 


ation on occupational expectations of 
twelfth-grade Michigan boys led Youm 


ans (99) to a sample of 6800 youths 
from 56 public and private high schools. Hunter (32) studied the attitudes 
of public-school teachers in a large Souther: 


The U. S. Bureau of the Census undou 
plication of sample surv 
regularly reported measuremen 


n city toward school and living 
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i i 2000. 
hru a questionnaire submitted to a population of about 200 
itions thru ; i 
don N used a stratified sampling 
1 
tam the effect of the exposure to m 
p oh for desegregation among whi 
£ s B 
Guilford County, North Carolina. 
Two studies of a noneducational nature, 
standpoint of sampling procedures, 
flow data (74) and the estimation of 


1 1 M = Bay an i r 
design involving clust r sampling 
ass mediums of communication on 


te males 18 years old and older in 


which are of interest from the 
Were concerned with 


transportation 
the Brazilian coffee 


crop (75). 
Theoretical Design and Asse 


There is obviously a close relation 


ment of sampling designs and the pro 
from the resulting Sample data, Indee 
is usually assessed int 


Ssment of Sampling Errors 


between the de 


any sampling plan 
resulting estimates, For 
as been made to divide the 
sign and assessment into two 
asis of the paper is on 
of estimation. It is believed 


in some instances, will b 
ments in this area, 


: however, an 
references in the broad area of theoretical de 


Sam pling Design 


Two expository Papers Presented the 
pling in nonmathematical terms. 
the Concepts of si 


simple random 


basic 
Slonim (73) 


sampling 


notions of population sam- 
Covered briefly but clearly 

also discussed estimation 

Procedures and Sampling and no ing errors, Jones (35) discussed 
and purpose of s i 3 the relative merits of different 
cedures, and methods of Minimizing the costs of random 
ns from their respective fields. 
industry, and the papers should 
insight into sampling theory and 


he 


Tce and the 


telephone 
eful 


prove generally us in Providing 


procedure, 
Expository discussions of some specific 
by Deming (20) and 
cedure for the selecti 
of the standard erro 
methods proposed f 
sampling when the 
than one variable. 


Sampling 


problems were given 
3 Jeming pre 


Sented a simplified pro- 
numerical computation 
- returns. Daleniys discussed the various 
ining Sample sizes in stratified random 
gned to Provide information on more 


on for the 
rs from the re 


A general discussion of Stratified random sampling was given by 


Aoyama (1). The author considered. among other things, the selection 
of controls for stratification. the influence f stralification on rer cis 


and a method of analysis of data based on a modification of Tchehycheff’s 
inequality. 
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In a paper on two-stage sampling, Sen, Anderson. and Finkner (71) 
reported on an empirical investigation of various stratified two-stage 
sampling systems for estimating totals of certain agricultural items hn 
North Carolina. The investigation represented the application of theory 
developed by Sen to the selection of two primary sampling units without 
replacement from a stratum where one of the units is selected with prob- 
ability proportional to size and the other with equal probability. 

The problem of planning a two-stage sample involving multiple cor- 
related characters was considered by Chakravarti (11). A model was form- 
ulated for the problem, and three procedures for determining optimal 
sample sizes were given. depending upon particular conditions to be opti- 


mized. A numerical illustration was also given. 

In other papers on two-stage sampling. Brooks (6) considered the es- 
timation of an optimum subsampling number when the ratio of the vari- 
ances within primary units is not known but must be estimated. Rangaga- 
jan (61) compared two methods of selecting second-stage units from 
primary units. one in which the number of second-stage units is fixed in 
advance and a second in which the expected number of such units is fixed 


in advance. 

Multistage sampling plans were discussed by Banerjee (2). Basu (3), 
Cansado (10). Raj (57), and Roy (65). 

An extension of present sampling theory to the problem of sampling 
over time was considered by Eckler (22). The problem of interest is 
that of estimating the time-dependent mean of a population. In such a 
case information ‘contained in earlier samples may be used to improve the 
Current estimates. provided the various samples have some elements in 
common. A plan for sampling over time such that some old dp aim 
are eliminated and new elements are added each time a sample is drawn 
is called rotation sampling. Three methods of rotation sampling were 
described in the paper and compared on a cost basis. 

designs was one by Patterson (54) 


Among papers on special sampling s : Iv 
ds of selecting a lattice sample. Krishna Iyer 


Which compared four metho : 4 
i ance travelled as one factor in a lattice 


and Singh (41) considered dist tor lins Jedra do which 
design. Sen (70) investigated a multivariate sampling desig 
esign. Sen (70) investiga t. Raj (58) studied the selec- 


Successive observations were not independen 
urpose surveys. 


tion of two overlapping samples for multip : l 
Papers by a number of authors dealt with the choice of sample sizes. 
Yanedo (98) gave a rule for choosing in stratified sampling between 
Sample sizes proportional to stratum sizes and sample sizes proportional 
to stratum sizes weighted by estimates of the stratum standard deviations. 
Optimum allocation, that is, the allocation minimizing the variance of 
the required estimate. for a successive sampling plan involving correlated 
) considered an 


variables was considered by Tikkiwal (81). Putter (55 i 
ision rule for allocating the sample sizes in the second 


optimal linear dec i 
Stage of sampling from a stratified normal population. Grundy (29) 
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discussed a method of stratified sampling with probability exactly pro- 
portional to stratum size. 

In a comparison of sampling with and without replacement, Kozniewska 
(40) concluded that sampling without replacement was more efficient for 
unstratified random sampling. Rios (62) demonstrated that the expected 
number of distinct elements in sampling with replacement is greater than 
or equal to the number in sampling without replacement when the vari- 
ances of the corresponding averages are equated. Singh (72) stated that 
in a stratified design, the selection of primary units without replacement 
is usually more efficient when the number of primary unils is two, but is 
not necessarily so in other situations. 

In investigating area sampling in agricultural problems, Mokashi (47) 
compared four types of sampling designs for estimation of timber volume 

er acre. A cluster sampling plan for estimating crop acreage was also 
considered by this author (49). i 

Moser (50) described the principal developments in the sampling of 
human populations in Great Britain during the past five years, discussing 
changes in methodology together with new applications. Zarkovie (103) 
discussed sampling methods in the Yugoslav 1953 population census. 


Among the other papers listed, Chapman (12, 13) and Chapman and 
Junge (14) considered probability models and sampling methods for 
biological populations which are often mobile in space and difficult of 
access. Sundrum (79) discussed a method of systematic sampling based 
on ordered properties. Matthai (46) considered the selection of random 
numbers for large-scale sampling. Jones (36) discussed the use of random 
subsample means to evaluate variability and possible bias in samples. 
Rios (63) considered several problems of maximums and minimums in 
sampling from a finite population. Kitagawa (39) discussed some prob- 
lems in survey design. 


Methods of Estimation 


The problem of estimating the total value of a character in a finite 
population on the basis of a sample was considered by several writers. 
Raj (60) proposed unbiased estimates when sampling units are selected 
with varying probabilities without replacements, and gave exact expres 
sions and unbiased estimates for the corresponding variances. The same 
author (59) also studied the properties of ratio estimates in sampling with 
equal and unequal probabilities. Ronge (64) compared ratio and linear 
estimates of a population total when data or the value of the variable 
are known for an earlier time. . 

Das (19) considered the estimation of a population total and its vat 
ance in à finite population when the estimate was based either en a 
specified type of two-stage sampling or on sampling with varying pro?” 


abilities. Sen (68) also discussed the estimation of the variance 1M i 


finite population. 
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More general types of linear estimates were studied by Godambe (27) 
and Raj (56). Three papers of Masuyama (42, 4l. 45). concerned esti- 
mating a total area on the basis of arcal samples. 

A general procedure for constructing unbiased estimates of the mean 
value of a variate in a finite population for a specified two-stage sampling 
design was given by Sandelius (67). A procedure was also given for 
providing unbiased estimates of the variances of the estimates. A minimum 
variance unbiased estimate of the mean of a given group when samples 
are also available from correlated variables in other groups, was con- 
structed by Narain (52). Properties of a sample mean were studied by 
Bennett (5). 

Studies of the variance of estimates were made for ratio estimates in 
stratified sampling by Mokashi (18), for unbiased estimates in cluster 
sampling by Yamamoto (97). and for Gini's mean difference in samples 
from a finite population by Salvemini (66). An outline of a general theory 

g scheme 


for estimating variability among strata for a specified sampling 


was given by Sen (69). 
Technics for estimating t 
by Brown (7) and Crosetti 
census estimates to agree with other 
by El-Badry and Stephan (24). 
Nonsampling Errors 
ies was on sampling designs 
he desired population values. 
and elaborated to take 


he intercensal population of counties were given 
and Schmitt (17). A method of adjusting 
available census data was discussed 


Initial emphasis in sample survey techn 
which would yield unbiased estimates of t 


These designs, over the years, have been refined iw e 
advantage of possible patterns of variability in the population. Most © 


these designs, however, began with the assumption that once an id p 
a i i ras n 
was selected for the sample, the desired information was obtainable i 


an accurate and reliable form. bl f response and 
It w scoonized, however, that problems © nents 
as early recognized, f the usefulness 


i in di ions o 
accuracy of reported data existed. In fact, in discuss 5 
lete enumeration, an argument tre- 


of sample surveys as opposed to com} á 
quently advanced was that estimates based on — data mee by 
a smail number of trained workers were preferable to counts 

er of untrained people. 


complete enumeration carried out by a large numb a es A 
> r 
Discussions of nonsampling errors are now appearing q y 


in the literature. Sukhatme (77). for example, discussed the measurement 
of observational errors in surveys. A sampling procedure to deal with the 
problem of nonresponse in mailed questionnaires was developed by El- 
Badry (23). The effects of nonrespo lso considered by Brownlee 


nse were a 
(8) and Cohen and Lipstein (15). m 
In some instances, the accuracy of reported information is checked by 
taking a second sample from the original data and collecting more detailed 
ls in the second sample. Thus, Kish and 


information for the individua the : a 
Lansing (38) reported on discrepancies in the estimates of market values 
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of homes made by the home owners and by professional i aiii 
Zarkovie (102) discussed the use of sampling methods to evaluat i 

accuracy of literacy data. The validation of morbidity survey data by 
comparison with hospital records was studied by Belloc (n. mM 

The effect of memory on reported responses was investigated by Gray 
(28) using data from the British Survey of Sickness; An attempt to 
measure errors due to editing of questionnaires in a census was made by 
Nordbotten (53). The effect of ignorance on opinions of economie an 
social issues was considered by Ferber (25). Ferber (261 also investi- 
gated the consistency of replies of various family members. ‘I he entar 
in crop-cutting experiments due to the bias on the border of the grid was 
discussed by Masuyama (43). 

Hansen and others (30) reported on a redesign of the Current Popula- 
tion Survey to provide for a more efficient system of field organization 
and supervision as well as on some advances in methods. . 

A study by Myers (51) of the accuracy of age reporting in the United 
States concluded that accuracy has improved over the past 70 years pat 
ticularly for native-born white males. He stated. however, that there iS 
need for improvement in the nonwhite population, and that in general. 
reporting of ages by women is significantly less accurate than such report 
ing by men. 
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CHAPTER V 
Research Tools: Library Resources 
LOLA R. PIERSTORFF 
T 
urs description of library resources and bibliographical technics brings 
up to date the similar chapter by Good (14) in the December 1951 issue 


of the Review, covering the materials published since June 1951. The 
topics treated include (a) library services, manuals, and general aids: 


(b) guides to books and periodical literature; (c) guides to theses and 


selected research projects: id) serial and occasional bibliographies and 


summaries; and (e) institutional directories 


or handbooks.* 


Library Services, Manuals, and General Aids 


Brickman (5) again reviewed the chief reference works in education. 
revision of her brief guide to reference 
ailed discussion of basic reference sources 
Two supple- 


Barton (3) prepared another 
books. Shores (33) gave a det 
with sections on references by type and subjectmatter area. 
ments to Winchell and Johnson's bibliographic guide to general reference 


books (14). were completed. 

A research. methods bibliography has been a part of Resea ie 
in Education (7) since the 1953 issue. Seeger (32) gave very practica 
suggestions on the use of library resources in educational research. 
a guide to bibliographical style manuals and their 
(9). Dugdale (12). and 


rch Studies 


Kinney (20) produced 
use in documentation and research. Campbell one rti 
. . ae, ree p & S € 
Turabian (38) revised their manuals for writers; these publication 


chiefly with style. MeCrum and Jones (24) wrote a aeri devoted to 
iblio i s i ; gress. 
bibliographical procedures and style used in the Library of Congre 


Guides to Books and Periodical Literature 


The guides to books included the annual selection d uie et 
cational books (10, 29) and books in education considered significant 


for an eight-year period (45). 


Educational Measurement 


The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook (8) remained the most 
nearly complete listing of tests and their evaluations: it also listed and 
reviewed books in this field. It cov ered the period 1948 thru 1951. 


————— 
* A mimeograp 
from the author while the supply lasts. 


hed bibliography of references additional to those given in this chapter is available 
" grap 
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Psychology 


Six more volumes of the Annual Review of Psychology (1) were issued. 
While the contents varied slightly from volume to volume, there regularly 
were reviews of areas interesting to educational workers, for example. 
learning, counseling, statistical research and design, educational psychol- 
ogy, and child psychology. A new book-review journal (11) with author, 
reviewer, title, and subject index of selected books was started. Latham 
(22) reviewed guides to literature in psychology. 


Textbooks 


Textbooks in Print (35), formerly American Educational Catalog, is 
a compilation of all textbooks, with excellent indexes by author, title, 
and subject. 


Periodicals 


_ Tangible evidence of the importance of periodical literature was pro 
vided in a study by Saunders (31) for UNESCO. For example, he found 
that the total number of journals referred to in the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research approached 400. He concluded that the indexing © 
periodical literature in the social sciences and humanities was not a$ 
satisfactory as that in the natural sciences and that altho education was 
One of the best served social sciences, there was considerable room for 
improvement. Another UNESCO publication (39) listed educational re 
search journals in 44 countries, 


Guides to Theses and Selected Research Projects 


Beginning in 1956, the Trotier-Harman yearly index of doctoral dis- 
sertations (37) was consolidated with Dissertation Abstracts (26). The 
latter then became the standard annual comprehensive list of doctors 
dissertations. 

Periodic compilations of titles of dissertations, theses, reports, and field 
studies in education were begun. Blackwell (4) listed research in education 
and educational psychology presented for higher degrees in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland beginning in 1918. Brown, Lyda, and Good (7) 
began an annual listing of doctoral dissertations completed and under 
way in education together with a research methods bibliography for the 
year. The first section, altho possibly more helpfully arranged, substan- 
tially duplicated Trotier and Harman (37) and later, the corresponding 
section of Dissertation Abstracts. The second section continued the re- 


ports originated in the Phi Delta Kappan (17); Good’s bibliographies 
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are helpful. Lamke and Silvey (21) began an annual classified listing of 
ented for degrees in the United 
. The compilers expressed the 


titles of master’s theses in education pr 
Sin a s pou E 

States and Canada beginning in 1951- 
hope that making such research generally known might help give it 


stature, 

Indexes and abstracts of foreign physical education literature were 
made available beginning in 1955 (18). The Clearing House for Research 
in Child Life changed to semiannual publication (42) and no longer lists 
certain kinds of medical studies. UNESCO (39) listed educational re- 
search bibliographies and directories in 44 countries. Bibliographies of 
dissertations in fields related to education are easily located in the well- 
known Education Index; therefore they will not be listed here. 


Serial and Occasional Bibliographies and Summaries 


ummaries included guidance (16). 
al education (23), history of edu- 
(25), reading (15, 36), teacher 
agazines (27), criticisms of 
ducation (28). 


Other continuing bibliographies or s 
occupational literature (13), audio-visu 
cation (6, 19, 43), psychiatric books 
education (2), articles on education in lay m 
education (34), and questionnaire studies in e 


Institutional Directories 
New education directories or handbooks were started on the international 
(30, 40, 41) and the national (46) levels. 


Summary 


en devoted to technics and procedures for work 
Research theory has always been 10 
s. The development of action 
tools, and summaries 


This chapter has be 
with reference tools in the library. 
to 20 years ahead of practice for many reason 


research, study councils, a variety of new reference ° ohare 
of research have been particularly valuable in stimulating application. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Research Tools: Observing and Recording 
Group Behavior 


MARVIN TAYLOR and HAROLD E. MITZEL 


Dimne the period covered by this Review, discussion and experimental 
activity concerned with group behavior continued at a vigorous rate. 


Altho the years cannot be characterized as encompassing great originality 
in methodological construction, it see 


dominated by continuous refinements of useful 
and by increased knowledge of variables which act to bias and distort the 
observations themselves, A noticeable characteristic has been the con- 
tinued use of observational and recording technics for such practical pur- 
ction programs. 

ature represents only a sample of the numerous 
research studies jn the area. The authors have tried to limit their study 
h more or less directly involves in its design the 
of observing and recording 
uld also be noted that the total literature on this 
clusion of studies reported in 


autho rs o hei A access to 
) regret their lack of access 
panding Source, 


Measurement of Group-Membership Interaction 

mination, energy was invested in locating 
affect group-meinber interaction. Jensen 
conceptual framework for observing both 
interaction within classroom groups. The 
problem solving, (b) authority-leadership. 
Personal prestige, (f) sex, and (g) priv- 
iew will deal with the various approaches 


dimensions for study were (a) 
(c) power, (d) friendship, (e) 
ileges. The remainder of this rey 
to these areas. 


At Ohio State University a 10-year period of interdisciplinary research 
was described in a series of monographs. One report in this series was 


by Stodgill and Shartle (51) who studied administrative and leadership 
relationships within an established, hierarchal organization. They de- 
scribed the development of an interview technie which yields sociometric- 
type data. and a set of scales to measure the leader’s perception of his re- 
sponsibilities, authority. and delegations (RAD scales). Several other 
technics which were developed will be discussed in a later section. In a 
second monograph. Fleishman and others (17) produced statistics relevant 
to a scale called the Leadership Behavior Description (esanian 
(LBDQ). This scale was used in an industrial setting by foremen an 
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their subordinates and was useful in predicting and describing the re- 
lationship between these individuals. Halpin (22) described the LBDQ 
as a two-dimensional scale, containing 40 items selected from a factor- 
analysis matrix. It was designed to measure the behavior of a leader in 
terms of how he “initiates structure in interaction” and how much “con- 
sideration” he exhibits. Halpin further pointed out that the scale had been 
used fruitfully in measuring the effectiveness of leaders in military, in- 
dustrial, and educational settings. Hemphill (27), at one time associated 
With this project, utilized five or six scales in a study of the relationship 
between behavior of college department heads and the reputation of the 
departments for being well administered. In addition to the RAD and 
LBDO scales already described, of particular interest is the Group Di- 
mensions Description Questionnaire. In his manual Hemphill (26) stated 
that this instrument was designed to elicit a respondent's perceptions, 
attitudes, and feelings about his group. By combining every group mem- 
ber's scores it was also possible to obtain a profile of the major dimen- 
sions which characterized the group as seen by its members. Hemphill 
stated that the scale samples 13 dimensions of group structure and 
reported data to support claims for reliability and validity. . 

igated Hemphill's hypotheses regarding leadership 
origins in three-man groups by obtaining data from two trained — 
The observers utilized behavior categorized according to a scheme sus 

out by Hemphill and the Ohio State group. Olmsted (44) developed a 


\estionnaire to evaluate the adequacy of leader- 
ay be the measure 


t of the 


Shevitz (18) inves 


22-item fixed-response qt x 
ship of the formal group leader. Of particular interest m - 
of “leader favorableness” which was claimed to be independen 


usual halo effect found in such measures. i 
A more recent development was the emphasis on peer- and selfratinga 
Webb (59) studied the relationship between self-ratings and rs 
measures of intelligence. The rating device used was very ar poem 
Subjects to rank their peers and themselves into a Bee — : 
Most to least intelligent. The results prompted mo N ek ji 
novel form of self-group ratings which would p cfe NE 
sclf-measures, In this technic, “Self-plus-minus, the In = je Bei 
himself with every other member of his group re pa na Bios Mavo 
result is a greater number of self-ratings and hig er ^ A ca par 
(38) studied the relationship between peer-ratings an halo effec 


1 vas attributable to halo effect. 
repor a a the variance found was a 1 10 bug 
e raisin (52) found that peer-rating reliabilities were 


Suci, Vallance, and Glickman t pe 1 s à 
not markedly affeated by variation in the objective an the nr Am 
by the rater’s liking certain members of his group. Ho man and Rohrer 
(28) developed a peer-evaluation scale, The score n = os d bo 
generalized to groups outside the reference group from which the score 


was obtained. Buchheimer and Pendleton (7) studied the Group Partici- 
j Siegel, and Van Atta and 


pation Scale originally devised by Pepinsky. \ rSn 
tentatively concluded that it is reliable and valid. On this instrument, 
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dai s as "initiate, sustain, 
ticipants rate each other on such behaviors as poe m 
yarlicips . M E e group. 
Broup F 1 Fi ect activity toward goals which were held by th Me in 
Sea, ani d cork in this area is promising and encouraging. 
summary. the wo 9n Rei ORAE pre 
m. ie : cars to be quite useful for obtaining intimate data abou A 
:chnie appears à à . RR 
k i which are not easily accessible to the observers ©) 
group rela s ARA 
15 other forms of paper-and-pencil tes 


Sociometrie Instruments 


An area of considerable activity lic 
of sociometric-ty pe instruments, 
tempts to study the rel 


‘sin the development and aca 
Marshall (35) reviewed nn d 
ationship between sociometrie choices of d ‘hat 
age children and several criteria of social behavior. She ee i 
the use of antiquated statistical procedures and methods of pc se 
had not yielded fruitful results. Acting on this conviction. eon e! 
and Marshall (33) constructed a picture sociometrie test for use = of 
school-age children, utilizing large photographs of children in (36) 
group and several oral sociometric-type questions, In a later stuc s pen 
they investigated the relationship between choices of friends anc dicite 
variables. (observed by a group of sophisticated judges in pu 
Segments) as associative play, friendly approach. conversation. s. dis 
interaction, attention. and no response. The outeomes suggest tha 

may be a valuable technic. 

Tn an approach distinguishe 
(19) described the develo 
constructing their scales, 
thors tried to take 
needs underlying the 
a nomin 


d by its originality, Gardner and Trompe 
pment of five social relations eg au- 
which yield near normal distributions, the of 
into account such factors as (a) the Ba of 
choice, (b) the inequality of rankings by ure da 
ations approach. and (e) the lack of generalizability of data fr 


: : : T indexes 
one group to another, Dy manipulating the obtained data. cight i 
of an individual's social relations status in 


social group structure are calculable. 


in this field w 
ments. Mouton. Blake, and Fruchter 


a group and nine indexes © 
Not all the activity as in the development of new end 

" (12. 43) analyzed 53 studies ded 
ducted in military, industrial. and educational settings and m 
that the sociometric-lype test has considerable reliability and gen 
They also suggested some of the variables which affect. data and e 
the obtained information. Daia \ es 
studied the relations between sociometrie cheice and perceived Sed ie 
and dissimilarity. Of particular interest to other investigators sho 


mented on additional uses for 


i its i so as sure perceptions 
n of? f sociometrie instruments so as to measure perce] j 
the manipulation of: iom ins ) sure perceptions 
imilarity and dissimilarity. Vidich and Shapiro (56) nas 4 io 
simile E \ a in Iy using 
cg > iple found that measures of prestige as revealed by a tings 
a Jaree sample Dy dio 
^ a : eig and an anthropological field-worker’s ra 
El ^ (ques 
netric-by pe ui ] 
' ( mplementary but not overlapping. 
were co 
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The number i 
m B ` "vw 1 
ver of choices to be allotted a subject, another area of cor 
» 4 H a concern 
tigated by Gronlund 


Wig amine of sociometrie tests, was inve: 
icit, el eg one M Hie stability of weighted and unw 
toc ap nm D choices. l'agiuri, Bruner, and Kogan (53) 
er d ct piens a eee for computing the chance frequency and 
wen T ap ationship obtained within relational analysi 
ya ice + a special scoring formula for the "Guess-Who" 
ype questionnaire which is claimed to be more valid than and just as 
. The special advantages of the “new” formula 


ehted scores 


reliable as "older" technics 

lie in the acquisition of a normal distribution and the minimizing of tl 

effect of unequal familiarity of all members in a large group. METER 
Barr Ch). Luebke (32). and Hale (21) discussed ways of analyzing 
Hale's particular 


S. 


and charting or mapping the results of sociometric test 
e xi s xis iteri - 

ontribution was the development. of five criteria, derived from current 
ature, which might be used to measure the social 


group dynamics liter 
period of time as revealed by test-retest socio- 


growth of a group over a 
metric data. 


Direct. Observational Technics 


-consuming technic for studying group-member interaction 
group in some artificial or natural setting. 


res large amounts of time because 


A more time 
is the direct observation of a 


This form of obtaining information requi 
of the training of judges or raters and because of the number of raters 


ase with sociometric or peer-group 
direct observation is particularly 
s. for example. communications. 
Bales (2) designed a 12-category interaction 

2 rver to capture the flow of interactions 
Within a group. Altho the original scale was completed prior to 1954. the 
article reviewed is particularly useful for the novice or the lay individual 
interested in dynamics of sta Withall (62) described 


a technic for obtaining a me assroom interactions 
which eliminated the use of many 
entailed a large expenditure of n 
was presented to show that the tec 
of a time-lapse camera clicking pict 


used being usually larger than is the c 
ralings. As one might expect. however, 
effective in investigations of certain kind 
problem solving. and the like. 
scale which allowed the trained obse 


all-group interaction. 
asure of the teacher’s cl 
s. but on the other hand. probably 
noney for equipment. Altho no evidence 
hnic used was reliable or valid. the use 
ures every 15 seconds and a sound tape 
recording must be considered an ingenious way to obtain information 
about teacher-pupil interactions. Moustakas, Sigel, and Schalock (41) 
developed an observation schedule which has 82 units for describing child 
behavior and 89 units for describing adult behavior. The categories were 
ert behavior and none was constructed to be inter- 


d that observer and category re- 


judge 


designed to measure OV 
pretive or evaluative. The authors claime 


liability were high. 
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Most of the experimentation in group dynamics is usually pict! te 
include some combination of observational and paper-and-peneil ted i : 
The concluding pieces of research to be reviewed will be considered at 
cording to the problem arca they represent. 


Communications 


The most frequently utilized technic in the study of communications 
is direct observation. Hearn (24) used the Bales categories to deis 
the direction of remarks between members of the group in leaderless ane 
in trainer-dominated sessions. Porter (47) studied the relationship between 
the type of participation in a small-group discussion, as measured by the 
Bales categories, and feelings of satisfaction. Cervin (10) predicted from 
a stimulus-response-type model that a person of high emotional respon 
siveness would speak first, participate more, and change his opinions less 
than a person of low emotional responsiveness. Emotional responsiveness. 
as measured on a Guttman type paper-and-pencil technic, and observation 
of the group supported the original predictions. 


Group Problem Solving 


The comparison of the effectiveness of 
lem solving, the development of criteria for measuring effectiveness, anc 
the process of group problem solving were of considerable interest to i 
vestigators. Dickens (15) devised a formula based on the hypothesis that 
one aspect of effectiveness is the spread of participation among group 
members. McCurdy and Eber (34) defined effectiveness on a three-man 
light-switch series task in such behavioral terms as (a) time per aS 
work, (b) correct switch turnings per unit of work, (c) errors per unit 0 
work, and (d) errors per unit of time, These criteria seem to be a success" 
ful attempt to locate facets of a situation which may be objectively de 
served and recorded. Torrance (55) had members of bomber crews Te- 


spond to projective-type pictures construed to be 
“socio-group” oriented. He studied the rel 
perceptions of its functioning and its actu 
military criteria. Fiedler (16) studied the rel 
team's effectiveness and the a 
The measure of assumed simi 


"WT ER b- 
group versus individual pro 


*psyche-group" anc 
ationship between a group ® 
al performance according a 
ationship between a basketba 
ssumption of similarity among its members. 
larity was derived by analyzing the response 
that the team members made for each other on a questionnaire. The =a 
of these methods apparently lies in the depth. of analysis they permit the 
investigator. l e 

Hays and Bush (23) employed a mathematical model to predict raid 
decision making. Their models took into account two types of group at E 
the group-actor model where individuals decide together, and the v 4 

Jel where the individuals’ choices are independent and the decision i 
reagent we vote. Damrin (13) developed a unique problem-solving tes 
y 7) 
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under the spon i [ » Rus S I i T 
ponsorship of the Russell Sage Foundation. This test involved 


the use of a se 36 i i in di 
use of a set of 36 interlocking blocks in different colors. Each member 
s then instructed 


of the group was given one or two blocks and the group was 
ama pn eae te ce 
le yan ou op rected bis i stra dd he est was SUCCESS- 
x dope ni n lay re level bed adult groups, and wide variations 

: ality group performances were noted at every level. Method- 
ological problems connected with the technic include (a) quantification 
of group performance from observers’ protocols, (b) reduction of bias 
introduced by personality of test administrator, and (c) the effects of group 
size on performance. The Russell Sage Social Relations Test will un- 
doubtedly be refined and modified to become an important measure of 
group performance. Even without these refinements in its present stage 
of development the RSSR Test provides valuable demonstration material 


for workshops interested in cooperative educational goals. 


Conformity 


rn to social psychologists is conformity be- 
(37) formulated a statistic, the “Index of 
ment between group 
athematical model to 
sure, communi- 


An area of increasing conce 
havior. Matthews and Bendig 
Agreement,” which quantifies the amount of agree 
discussants. Simon and Guetzkow (49) devised a m 
examine Festinger’s five hypotheses relevant to group pres 
cations, and movement toward uniformity of opinion. Five equations were 
developed which take into account a correction for time and a variable 
designated as feedback. This particular construct is very useful in explain- 
ing much of the variance in Festinger’s and in his colleagues’ experiments. 
Blake and Brehm (6) ina novel project demonstrated how a tape record- 
ing of a simulated group could produce conformity on the autokinetic 
perceptions of an uninitiated group member. Burdick (8) also produced 
conformance of opinion about juvenile delinquency by using a simulated 
group discussion. The methodology of these two studies and their results 
seem to suggest a very economical way to study group pressure effects and 
perhaps other group effects upon individual behavior. Crutchfield (12) 
described a laboratory-type arrangement for studying conformity behavior. 
His *quasi group-interaction method" serves to standardize the situation; 


hence the stimuli for each subject are identical. 


tional Climate 


Forlano and Wrightstone (18) revised the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, 

a peer-rating instrument, to assess the quality of social acceptance in a 
classroom. Social acceptance was operationally defined as the percentage 
difference between the median acceptance ratings and rejection ratings 
ked use dor this 


within a class. The results of their study suggest a mar 
(57) devised 14 scales, each containing a 


measure. Wandt and Ostreicher 
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i vacher behavior in the 
š interval to measure the consistency of teacher behavior i 
nine-step interva ä x ner aad Thansa 1109 developer 
f social-emotional climate. Gardner anc romps bee E 
area of s a ^ a en said “uroup effectiveness 
ethnies r measuring "esprit de corps an m 
several technies for ! 
components of morale. — 
"Ami { 2 asure group cohes ss by 
Phillips and D’Amico (46) purported to measure group ne 
bserving changes in response on a pre-post sociometric-ty pt vs | 
obse 5 : ae Laer ipii 
sulting changes were analyzed to study the relationship between coh 
res p enang t TA 5 b ae dum nen 
ess and the social-emotional climate the group was require d ; i 
e : dr (d) groups 
i i ‘ine je 
within while solving a problem. Pepitone and Kleiner (1). forn g n 
t J rer strie choices anc 
of male campers into teams on the basis of sociometric choice : a 
1 i 5 arvi » probabi 
served the changes in cohesiveness as the result of varying the proba 
of status gain or loss. 


Role Behavior 


Many of the studies of role behavior utilized a combination of San 
observational technics and subject self-ratings or group-ranking ped 
dures. Talland (54) used the Bales Interaction categories and da 1 of 
peutic interaction analysis scale to study the structuring over a ie ai 
time of 15 initially informal psychotherapy groups. The MEM S 
ranked their fellow group members on a scale designed to u i KON 
perception. Slater (50) likewise used the Dales categories to AI npe 
differentiation as affected by the manipulation into high-status & 
( members perceive themselve 


"ee, 

OW n . »(Tectiveness 
s as similar in problem-solving effec 
and low-status groups 


(members perceive themselves as dissimilar). 
Mitchell (39) observed six sessions of a 
evaluate itself. The roles playe 
as problem-solving behavior, 
"group blocker" behavior. 


citizens committee secking A 
d by the various members were pn apt 
maintenance of group atmosphere, à 
“Another method for obtaining information relevant to the role an = 

vidual and/or his group perceive him playing is to request responses IT 
the group and the individual on such dey ci 
self ratings. Crowell, Katcher, and Miyamoto (11) designed two questio 


s ? : à : ie icator 
naires dealing with a person’s feelings about his skills as a commun 
and a communicant. Subsequently, self- and 


H " . Xa. j jeer” 
ices as sociometrie tests and } 


group-member-ratings of pe 
formance in three discussion groups were related to the self-perception® en 
the individuals. By manipulating the instructions on the same page eun 
type instrument, Hollander and Webb (29) were able to study the re - o 
ship between leadership. followership, and friendship among a a PS 
naval air cadets. Carter (9), as the result of a careful factor ana ieri Me 

pn ny previous studies, found three factors which might be use ty 
jee of leadership behavior. The three which emerged from the stuc y 
the v aded various personal goals, (b) aiding attainments by the 
W ere e d 


-) sociability. 
„and !« 
grouf 
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Assessment and Selection 


S assessment program demonstrated the feasibility of 
À in selecting men for critical jobs. other organizations 
lave attempted to use these technics in the selecting and training of candi- 
Perhaps the major methodological problem for 
the development of situational tests which yield 
on of individual performance on a job. Weislogel 
sted three eriteria for designing an effective prob- 
in dealing with the problem of measuring conform- 
ted criteria which should be accounted for 
of situational test. Bringing their experience 
discussed the planning necessary for set- 
for studying small groups. They 
quirements. needs of research 


Ever since the OS 


using group technics 


dates for vital positions 


the assessment team is 
data relevant to predicti 
and Schwarz (60) sug 
lem. Crutchfield (12). 
Hy to group judgment, sugges 
in the construction of any type 
to bear, Bales and Flanders (3) 
ting up a functional observation room 


as comfort and space re 
design of the experimental room. 


-group discussions for evaluating 
igh validity as 


treated such topics 
staff, visiting spectators. and the 

Bass (5) studied the utility of leaderless 
leadership behavior and concluded that the technic had h 
well as predictive value. Wilson and Robbins (61) reported the use of 
issions as one aspect of a selection program for poten- 
This article dealt particularly with such problems 
ig observed. the number of judges. the effect 
l ngth of the discussion period. In consider- 
one must also be concerned with the 
Morris (40) studied some of the 


leaderless-group disci 


tial guidance workers. 
as the size of the group beit 
of judges presence, and the le 
ing the usefulness of these technics. 
handling of the accumulated information. 
factors which affect the validity of the judgment of assessors and concluded 
that a consensus of judges’ ratings may result in more valid judgments. He 
further asserted that one must analyze the grouping factors which may 
influence the judges’ corsensus. Altho this technic takes more time, both 
in terms of testing hours and rater time. one can only hope that other 
ising enough to expert- 


nd this technic prom 
andidates for various 


organizations will begin to fi 
and assessment of c 


ment with it in the selection 
Positions. 


Conclusion 


and refinements in the meth- 


ovements 
ns good, The 


avior in groups seen 


The prognosis for future impr 
evious studies. 


odology of observing and recordit ; 
period of this review is highlighted by the replications of pr 


the development of mathematical models, an increase in interdisciplinary 
research as exemplified by the Ohio State studies and the December 1954 
issue of the American Sociological Review (1). and the expenditure of 
of money for long-range studies in natural settings. for 


industry. 


ag beh 


large amounts 

example, military and 
What must follow in the coming years if group theory and meth- 
odology are to advance is (a) the continuous development of more rigor- 
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1 armbles e ted with group 
technics of locating and measuring variables connecte = e 
ous technics i loser relationship betw 
istics and group structure, (b) a clo: a E 
celsi algae - ies ¢ r data and fit 
ise : and data gathering (too many studies appear to gather ko s 
haeo | i rsa). and (c) ereater uniformity 
; m rather than vice versa). and (c) a are: Je 
theory to them ra beya TE 
s antics Hemphill (25) called for the development of a taxonoı d 
sem s. - ; : i à dl au 
n characteristics which would operationally define its terms 2 Y 2 
Ero | i 4 ae ai idealistic. 
nEri accurate measurement. Altho these objectives may seem idee = 
y 3 a! / can - 
it is unlikely that advancements in group theory or methodology ca 
it is } 
tinue without some attempt to approach them. 
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ing Interpersonal Effectiveness.” Journal of Teacher Education 6: 2: 
tember 1955. 


62. WITHALL, JOHN. “An Objective 


Measuren 
actions.” Journal of Educational 


Inter- 
"ent of a Teacher's Classroom 
Psychology 47; 203-12; April 1956. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Research Tools: Sealing and Measurement Theory 
SAMUEL MESSICK and ROBERT P. ABELSON* 


s scaling theory from June 1954 to June 1957. Lim- 


ry. 
I HIS CHAPTER cover 
ferences, and those included reflect 


ited space precluded several pertinent re 
an attempt to give adequate coverage to developments deemed important 
itary texts on scaling methods by Guilford (35) 


by the reviewers. Elemer 
this period. 


and Edwards (25) appeared during 


Theories of Measurement 


about fundamental measurement in psychology were 
eved that arithmetic operations and statis- 


ere limited to scales with interval prop- 
a given set of scores are depend- 
Stevens (72) concurred, but 


Old controversies 
recently revived. Siegel (70) beli 
tical technics based upon them w 
erties, since “the operations allowable on 
ent on the level of measurement achieved.” 
Savage (66) disagreed. Mount (61) denied the traditional necessity of 
demonstrating physical manipulations paralleling various scale operations 
and believed numerical measurement to be justified merely by the specifica- 
tion of instructions for assigning objects or attributes to à numerical 


reference system. 

_ The recent appearance of 
ing theory will undoubtedly contribu 
starting from a set- 
alized the logical found 
f models underlying 


a strong trend toward axiomatization in scal- 
ite to a resolution of such contro- 
theoretical definition of a theory 
ations of scaling and pro- 
ordinal, interval, and 


(67) also discussed logical aspects of 
jservation of axioms. Coombs (17) mean- 
f underlying models by classifying inter- 
dividuals and the scaling of stimuli. 
16) located known scaling 


versies. Suppes (75), 
of measurement, form 
vided an axiomatic treatment o 
ratio scales. Scott and Suppes 
measurement, particularly the cor 
while clarified some properties © 
relationships between the scaling of in 
In another classificatory scheme, Coombs 


methods in a 2x 2 x 2 table. 


Axiomatic Models 


for different types of measurement are con- 
solely for convenience in referring to a 


unified approach to model construction. Davidson and Suppes (20) axio- 
matized utility and subjective probability in terms of an indifference re- 
lation for alternatives equally spaced in utility. Adams and Fagot (3) 
intensively analyzed a two-dimensional measurement model assuming 
eee " 
* The reviewers aro indebted to Frederic M. Lord for his helpf 
205-item bibliography Ww 


his chapter with a 
h Bulletin available from the authors. 
Q7 
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_ Several axiomatic models 
sidered together in this section 


ul comments on the manuseript. A 
ill be distributed as an Educa- 


slightly expanded version of t 
tional Testing Service Researe 
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additive utilities. Luce (19) formulated a probabilistic 
and a theory of utility discrimination ii 
Semi-orders do not imply that the 
a=b and b=c do not necessarily im 
of semi-orders was given by Scott 
(29) to apply experimentally an in 
illustrate the difficulties currently en 
in handling the concept of error, 
Luce (51), in perhaps the 
ter, formulated a probabilisti 


upon an intuitively reasonable axiom with extremely general and powerful 
consequences. The basic axi 


om may be stated as follows: If T is a finite 

set of elements and R is a subset of S, which is a subset of T, the probabil- 
ity P(R;T) that an individual will select an element contained in the sub- 
set R when the choice is restricted to T is equal to the probability that the 
chosen element is in R when selected from S times the probability that it is 
in S when chosen from T; that is, if T° is finite and RC SCT, then 
tie sn pe ey. One important consequence. of this axiom is 
“rence of a ratio scale v, Which may be determined in several ways 

from different probability combinations, The relation between paired- 
comparison probabilities, P(xy), and the underlying scale values v(x) is as 


v(x) 


v(x)--w(y)' 


theory of utility, 
1 terms of "semisorders" (50). 
relation of transitivity holds: that is, 
aply ase. A simplified axiomatization 
and Suppes (67). Galanter's attempt 
transitive matching relation serves to 
countered by many axiomatic models 


most important paper reviewed in this chap- 


follows: P(xy)- 


n, Suppes, and Siegel (2]) 
ting situation, Subj 


Options: one offerin Fa ing 
A ering a 50.50 chanc y a or losin 
b and another offering a 50-50 chance anne Of winning as = 


ce of winning c or losing d. Preferences 
differences among elements. 
little provision for handling 


Benerate a “higher-ordered metric scale.” Hurst 
his Sealing tech 


i : Orted that util; 
cigarettes. Their treatment of ating ed vague. Davidson and 
Marschak (19) presented experimenta] evidence that Re ehavior mAy 
bp vansidered stochastically transitive,” Edwards (26) employed experi- 
zu y sur ao u ae ee Me 
times the utility of one such bet. ity of n identi 


y was not linear with number of 


€ theory of individual choice behavior based 


= 
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er — may plague methods using composite stimuli. At 
ni pam. se betting procedures seem of dubious value in psychologi- 
cal contexts. On the other hand, traditional scaling methods may have 
nenn — sühjenive probability in individual choice behavior. 
hae es Aue Bamyaire items may perhaps be fruitfully regarded as 
ei ime unes iun di -uncertainty about circumstances in which an 

1 is meant to apply, about the use to which the responses will be put, 


and the like. 

Coombs's Models and Methods 
Is have been criticized for their inability to handle 
forth. with a full-dress theory of error. 
rved. Coombs (15) presented 
aling stimulus similarity. and 


Coombs's scaling mode 
error. Tho Coombs did not come 
a tendency to meet this problem can be obse 
La. al methods for sc 
incidentally recommended. replication of judgments as a means of catch- 
ing occasional errors. Dember (22) applied one of these technics to the 
scaling of gray patches differing in brightness. He suggested the use of 
differential reaction times to resolve inconsistent judgments. 

Runkel (65) applied unfolding technic as an indicator of interpersonal 

" Coombs (18), in discussing the construction of a 
le to apply the unidimensional unfolding 
as tho an interval scale allowing 
his mind. Thus it would appear 
osition sometimes 


àn assortment of judgment 


“cognitive similarity. 
social utility scale," 
technic. In this treatment he often wrote 
continuous distributions was uppermost in 
that Coombs has budged slightly from the extreme p 


imputed to him. 


was ab 


Paired Comparison Models 
independently presented equivalent 
least squares solutions for comparisons. The latter 
Suggested an_ iterative procedure which markedly reduces computation 
time. Gulliksen and Tukey (39) proposed a variance-components analysis 
for the reliability of paired comparisons. Gulliksen (36) utilized a quantity 
called the “comparatal dispersion” (No; +2; EZA to measure accu- 
racy of paired comparison judgments. Harris (40) revised Thurstone’s 
Law of Comparative Judgment to include asymmetries between a com- 
parison pair AB and its experimentally independent complement BA. The 

e error and order effects. Gulliksen 


revision permits the extraction of tim 
(38) tested four laws for predicting the scale value of a composite stimulus 


from the scale values of its components. Linear and negative exponential 
curves both gave a good fit for food preferences. Rimoldi (62) also ob- 
tained a linear relationship for predicting scale values of combined stimuli 
from components in a study of “famous men you'd like to know." In this 
way the Thurstone methods. thru the scaling of composite as well as single 
stimuli, offer an alternative to bets in the measurement of utility (21). 
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Morrissey (60) and Gulliksen (37) 


incomplete paired 
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Kendall (45) derived scale scores by finding the principal characteristic 
vector of a paired-comparisons matrix. The technie is applicable to incom- 
plete data and may be used on a single set of judgments from one indi- 
vidual. Suppes (75) gave an axiomatic formulation of a stochastic model 
for paired comparisons which assumes that P(a,b), the proportion of times 
a is preferred to b, is a monotone increasing function of the difference in 
scale values; that is, P(a,b) > Pied) implies v(a)—v(b) > vfe)—v/(d). 
Suppes described a linear programing solution to these inequalities. 

In the Bradley-Terry model (11, 34) for paired comparisons. P(a,b) is 


related to scale parameters x by P(a,b) —. 9 This relationship also 
za -+ xb 
model (51) discussed above. Thus the "seemingly 
any ey-Terry formulation is by hindsight justified thru 
Luce’s axiom, Furthermore, a powerful means for applying the Luce model 
experimentally is thru the extensive Bradley-Terry machinery (12). Abel- 
son and Bradley (2) applied the method to stimuli with combined attri- 
butes ina 2 x 2 factorial. Such an application suggests a multidimensional 
for known stimulus dimensions, It is of interest that 
1€ normal ogive in the Thurstone 
ale value (cf. 34). Adams and 
on function allowing the Luce 
> model (75), of which Thurstone’s 
ata simultaneously is the logistic. In 
ce’s axiom and the negligible differ- 
Curve and the normal ogive, the use 


appeared in the Luce 
arbitrary” (47) Bradl 


‘ 


Fini aat ea is compellingly suggested. However, empirical 
e ee ‚4 of several different paired comparison models have 
remarkably similar scale values, 


y the same basic model. Since 
assumed equal stimulus arc poem the 
ISpersions (13) į jel has been 
largel ] in the general model ha : 
85 y overlooked is The basic Thurstone en was axiomatized 
tributions. Diederich [^ (4) and generalized to nonnormal stimulus dis- 
; > Messick, and Tucker (23) derived a weighted least 
squares solution for succes Bi 
data; the corresponding p 
Rozeboom and Jones (6 


Decemb r sS V s N I 
er 19. 
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Ine weje . 
nn = un categories such that n judges classifying m stimuli r 
passo Qo aaa! dm ar Baht Pese Doce: I ad = 
Category judgment model in whicl à ES lu et ne 
ni J m T el in which scale values are directly calculable 
et Bi 2 densities of stimuli over response categories. The 
lerne pli itly contains the restrictive assumption that all finite 
gory wii ths are equal. 
oe and Jones (59) applied to preferences among “ways of life” in 
ures a factor analysis of successive intervals data. Kelley and 
others CLL) noted that extreme discrepancies between equal-appearing 
interval attitude scales for Negro versus white judges were snbstantially 
decreased by successive intervals technics and almost eliminated by paired 


al distortion effects as a function of atti- 
) care- 


comparisons. Evidently judgment 
tude do exist but are extremely subtle. Gardner and Thompson (30 
fully constructed interpersonal rating scales by having subjects select 
from an outside reference group. Cliff (14). scal- 
ctive-adverb combinations, obtained exceptional 
common adverbs of degree serve to 


anchoring individuals 
Ing adjectives and adje 
Support for the hypothesis that the 
multiply the intensity of adjectives. 


Psychophysical Sealing 
Stevens and Galanter (74) produced a pivotal monograph which differ- 
classes: those yielding “category 


entiated psychophysical methods into two ; } 
scales” (equal-appearing intervals, successive intervals, paired comparl- 


s; ^ 
Sons, triads, and equisection) and those yielding "magnitude scales 
(fractionation, doubling, constant sum, and magnitude estimation). The 
assembled data depicted category and magnitude scales as nonlinearly 
related to each other. From this the implication was drawn that category 


Scales are artifactual, while magnitude scales are true scales. To forestall 
conclusion, two factors tending to 


the reader from drawing the opposite y AN 
ales were enumerated: heterogeneity of subjective cate- 
would look to the method 


rsions. One 
se two sources of distortion in equal- 


distort category sc 
DET ea A " 
gory widths and of stimulus dispe 


€ N : H 
Í successive intervals to correct the 
appearing intervals Extraordinarily, the huge Stevens and Galanter com- 


Pilation of category scales does not include any successive intervals 
© pre H 

analyses, It would be of utmost interest to apply directly to the assembled 

Psychophysical data the method of successive intervals allowing unequa 


stimulus dispersions. 

Controversy over the properties arising from magnitude scale methods 
Still rages. Garner (31) pointed out that fractionation technics suffer from 
the unlikely assumption that the verbalized stimulus ratio corresponds to 
the true stimalus ratio arid proposed a method using fractionation and 
*quisection jointly. Apart from the content of the argument, the present 

i on for such 


H i Ew, 1 t . E 
viewers lament the usage: true ratio scale. No single criteri 
(73) summarized evidence that 


absolute truth presently exists. Stevens 
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: imate 

sychophysical scales derived by magnitude methods pw i 

ue Hs unge law. Thus the magnitude methods are E ‘ith in 

É their excellent ability to coordinate empirical BT Are 
ratio-scales, however, via the application of magnitude m 


: e especially 
sive faces (28), neckties (24), and the like is not likely to prove espet 
rewarding. 


Multidimensional Scaling 


i i wory and method 
Many contributions to multidimensional scaling theory anc 
have followed the impetus given the field by 


to 1955 were reviewed by Messick (56). 
successive intervals (MDSI) 


Torgerson. D ur 
The multidimensional re a 

was empirically evaluated (54) ‘4 age 
of color perception by comparisons with scale values Sun EM = 
Munsell color system and from the complete method of triads. 
respondence between t 


hese sets of scale values was c 


" e 
ropor f xceptionally good. th 
roportions o common v 


ariance exceeding .95 (68). Mellinger (ao = 
applied MDSI to a variety of colors and obtained a separate dimens 

for each hue. However, the colors were extreme Au d 
would probably not have occurred with a more circumserib "| differs 
stimuli. Agreement between scaling in the large with supralimin: E 
ences and scaling in the small with confusions is not necessarily to ird 
pected. Abelson (1) and Messick (55) used MDSI to compare a 


NINE TN 
perceptions for two diverse groups. They both found merely paa pied 
lions between groups, suggesting that judges’ attitudes distort only slight!) 
their perceptions of attitude relationships. 

Shepard (68) proposed a mod 
associate learning as a basis for r 
important new technic to confusi 
tions of variance common with e 
(27) scaled pairs of color s 
of equal-appearing inte 
Scores directly! Such 
added dimensions, 


who interpreted a simple squ ) asa correlation 
coefficient to be factored directly, Wilson (78) defined a simple but some- 
what arbitrary di " diine squared distance to the proe 
Hon of times ty are judged similar in the method of triads. 
Tucker (76) discussed a vec 


. A ; which yields 
tor model for paired comparisons which 3 ;ref- 
A : è ) 

Presentation of the stimulus space as well as a group ] 
erence scale, 


i » result 
ly disparate, and the r 


el for using confusion errors t me 
nultidimensional scaling. He applied sic 
ons among color stimuli, and the eem 
arlier analyses (56) exceeded .97. d 
timuli with respect to similarity by the meth 


E rhe imilarity 
rvals and factored the obtained matrix of simil: 
an analysis prob 


This criticism 


Guttman Seale An 
Gullman's coefficient of re 
high expected value under t} 
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alysis 


ibili : - ariously 
producibility (Rep) typically has a vario 


e, Ob- 
he null hypothesis of item independence. Ob 


A 


T 
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tained Re » the 
ken ea n refore apt to be misleading, and a number of alternativ 
s have been suggested. Green (33) proposed an “Index of cm 
nd e s y on- 
sistency” with the formula, 1 = Oktained Bap: Change Beg Borg 
Chance Rep REN 


Tecommende: i i 
om Ea — a different index based on much the same grounds. White 
Saltz viewed . x = 
T7) — et but not all the alternative coefficients and 
s ;reen s because of an acc ji i igni it 
Mibsllued (ea) cena an accompanying approximate significance test. 
Hí m * (08 considered nonstandard assessments of reproducibilit 
, Pi i 2 E s E y. 
cis most intriguing suggestion was a coefficient gi ring tl 5 
individuals whose res een 
oe ose response patterns fit perfect scale types. with multi 
ens ^ E . a i U i 
nsional Coombsian scale types included. Slater (71) revived a techni 
ale ty 1 a technic, 
Guttman in 1941, that simultaneously assigns 


originally 
ginally suggested by 
according to a maximum variance- 


scores i 

: m to people and to item responses 

alio prizcTnls. T Á A ; ‘ 
principle. The technic applies to items with any number of alterna- 

bility was given. Lord (48) showed that 


the generali ] N are the scoring weights that maximize 
dm 1 eralized Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient and that the prin 
alc N ; de i 
a component for any dichotomous item is the same as the ordinary 
actor dizi : B HC 5 " ary 
actor loading of the item divided by the item standard deviation. Applica- 


tions ` š 4 
s of Guttman scaling were legion; space precludes their inclusion here 


tives. A sienifi 

C es. A significance test for scala 
t eaten ae 

vuttman’s principal components 


Latent Structure Analysis 
and McHugh (52) offered improved 


ters. McHugh gave a significance 


Anderson (5). Gibson (32), 


mar : 

ya solutions for latent class parame 

es p > : z : 
t for the number of latent classes. Birnbaum (7) showed, for factorially 

es are logistic curves. that a certain 


item scores is a sufficient statistic for 
or. Lazarsfeld (46) 
atent structure models. Hays and Borgatta 
rameter solution in the latent distance 
tice to the restricted. two-parameter 


homogeneous items whose trace lin 
weighted average of a respondent’s 
estimating his score on the underlying common fact 
discussed various aspects of ! f 
(41) found that the general three-pa 


T ` 2. . 
model is to be preferred in prac 
solution. 

The present reviewers were 
applications of the Lazarsfeld mot 


the absence of substantive 


disappointed by 
ailable literature. 


Jels in the av 


ale Evaluation 


nultiple criteria for evaluat- 
hould do likewise to avoid 
f the angels. Replica- 
ecognized criterion 


Criteria for Se 


tric theory recognizes n 
edure. Scaling theory $ 
bers are on the side o 
a universally r 
criteria by which to ev aluate 
a) Internal consist- 


_ Traditional psychome 
Ing a measurement proc 
futile bickering as to whose num 
bility of scales in repeated experiments is 
of scale goodn Bevond this. three other 


a psychological scaling technic should be mentioned: | 
lata appropriately predict remaining scale 


eney. Does part of the scaling ¢ 
relations? Indeed, does the model provide any means for making such 
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predictions? (hb) Coordinating power. Does the scaling technic yield a 
body of empirical scales which can be organized coherently? (e) Ap- 
propriateness as a Psychological model, Is the subjects behavior treated 
consistently with what is know 
psychological contexts? 

In the opinion of the review 
the three is the last, for it is o 


n about similar human behavior in other 


ers, the most erucial differential eriterion of 
n the basis of their implications for general 
psychological theory that different scaling models will ultimately prove 
their relative merits, We Propose a tentative classification of existing scal- 
: heir psychological model of what the individual 
judge or respondent is “really” doing. 
1. Deterministic models: Guttman, Coombs, Stevens, Siegel (69), David- 
son-Suppes (20). The individual has a fixed “real” scale of judgment or 


preference, and his verbal reports reflect “real” metric properties. 
2. Stochastic models 


a. Roulette wheel or urn models: Lazarsfeld, Bradley-Terry (11), and 


The individual acts as tho he consults a table of 
ing certain choices, The scale unit is a proba- 


Thurstone and developments in his tradition. 
his momentary impression of the stimulus is 
ns. The scale unit is a discriminal dispersion. 
ation models: No existing models altho Coombs 
e individual acts as tho he himself 
judgment or preference from moment to moment. 
ybea dispersion unit. 

Suppes (75), Davidson-Marschak (19). 
: à e axiomatic Systems postulate stochastic be- 
havior Without seeking an y ing psychological “explanation.” 
stic models each have their difficulties. The 
assumptions about 
ata from different individuals 
ality, and preferences, the as- 


d. Noncommittal models: 


aan: 


l. ABELSON, Rogerr p 


: - “A Technique 1 i-Dimensional Attitude 
Scaling.” p bli, NS que and a Model for Multi-Dimensional ; 
BELSON, Ronsar ivan Quarterly 18; 405-18; Wint 


and B er 1954.55, i qund 
” Bio? a! RADLEY, Rap QU y ial with Paire 

3, Avan tne Wometries 10; 487-502; December De ed 
nical Report No j it Facor, ROBERT F. 4 Model of Riskless Choice. Tech- 
Laboratory, Stang d Gone Nonr-225 (17): Applied Mathematics and Statistics 
4. ADAMS, EnNEsp w > Calif.: Stanford University, August 1956. 63 p. 2g 
Mena. > ESSICK, SAMUEL J. An Axi tizati, f Thurstone’s 

eon Ntervals and Paired n Axiomatization o 


a G i scat; > echnical 
J ontzact Nonr.z25 (17) Pa sans Scaling Models. Techn 


: » Applied Math matics and Statistics 
tanford, Calif.: Stanford University, 1957. 52 p. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Research Tools: Statistical Methods 
WILLIAM B. MICHAEL, HENRY F. KAISER, and CHERRY ANN CLARK 


Tar the rate of growth of statistical methodology has been nothing 
short of amazing during the past three ye 
anyone who examines the amount of rese 
Even within the somewhat restricted are dam 
chapter more than 750 references were located of which slightly more 
200 were included. In view of space limitations in the Review it appear: 
that chapters on research and statistical me 
selective. Altho rigid criteria were not se 
articles to be reviewed, an attempt was m 
relative to the scope of this chapter, 
modification of aspects of statistical theory and/or (b) an important 
contribution of particular relevance to the 
with research problems in education. 

The last com 


en h = : 
ars is immediately apparent à 
arch published in the p * 
a of coverage represented by this 


thodology must be increasingly 
t in the choice of books and 
ade to cite those publications. 
that represent (a) a significant 


: ssociated 
analysis of data associate 


prehensive single chapter on dev 
theory was the excellent one by Johnson 
December 1951 Review. The December 195 


publications in statistical me 


elopments in statistical 
and Moonan (105) in the 
4 issue covered most of the 
thodology from 1951 to 1954. The portions 
of this chapter dealing with nonparametric methods, regression and cor- 
relation technics, and factor analysis represent extensions of the cor- 
responding chapters by Blum and Fattu (22), Hoyt and Johnson (102), 
and Solomon and Rosner (179) in the December 1954. issue, and cover 
the three-year period following July 1, 1954. In addition, attention is 


given to a few earlier noteworthy contributions not previously noted in 
the Review. 


ave been omitte 
content of other ch 


methods that seemed to be 


uation were deferred for a chapter in a sub- 
Sequent issue on educational 
tributions in the area of 


i ed with decision theory, the discriminant 
2 sequentia] analysis, classification, and sociometric problems 

* not consi eidentally. It would seem probable that 
a sufficient accumulation of marge ne 
: F ant analysis will be forthcoming to allow 
inclusion of a chapter on thes 
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major consi S 
nsideration wi -— 
theory with wii x will be jenen to (a) general developments maneia 
E J a cular emphasis = z x 5 Deer 
involving A phasis upon contributions to st isti i 
Sanne K s to statistical inference 
chi-square pus p procedures; (b) recent contributions Mm 
air ipa k : contingency tables as well as related topics; (c) non = 
ethods : i 5 i B = 
et d some material on measures of sate and 
; (d) regres : : I 
a parametric s Ma pnr and correlation technics primarily viewed in 
limitations setting; and (e) factor analysis in which, in view of s 
is, only methodological advances € 
g ances are treated. 


Books 


d. many of the significant books per- 
ere devoted to experimental design, 
published that are of interest to 


A i i 
tai Itho during the period reviewe 
air age 

ling to statistical methodology 


severa k 

n m other books in statistics were 
"search. workers i i i 

workers in the behavioral sciences. In statistical inference a 

8 


potential classic i A 
^ racc peces ome jen (62 E Among introductory books 
(98). Li dee jm ee 1 re end. and Massey (52), Hoel 
ae on v " - oor | 78 , an allis m i Roberts (204). Of these 
tase! ihe je oy Dixon and Massey and W allis and Roberts probably 
possibl e east premium on background in mathematics altho two or 
Á— three years of college mathematics should suffice for compre- 
hocks n of the material in any of the other volumes cited. Of all the 
neste peer, perhaps the most useful one to the individual doing 
= d rescarch is the revised edition by Dixon and Massey which, to 
ate ing of the unusual clarity of exposition of a variety of standard 
T ato contains 33 different tables. Other useful tables were compiled by 
son and Hartley (148) from those appearing 1m various issues of 


Biometrika. 


> 
" Probably the most 
M texts is that by Und 
umes appeared by Cornell 


Bo and Ahmann (209) ; they 1 
mester courses for upper division or graduate students in the behavioral 
sciences. Guilford (73) and McNemar (128) revised their well-known 

accompany the Guilford volume, Guilford and 
two workbooks that contain problems requiring 


J] as answers. 
e were to be found 


a more specialized natur 
statistics and factor analysis. In the former 


w 


elementary and perhaps one of the most readable 
erwood and others (203). In addition, new 
(43), Edwards (59), Tate (187), and Wert, 
should be useful in two- OT three- 


om As teaching aids to 
a chael (75, 76) prepared 
ep-by-step solutions as we 
Important contributions of 


in ^ 

fi Ai areas of nonparametri? 
e s 5 s : 3 
, Fraser (65) wrote a mathematically rigorous text ın nonparametric 


ape which only a handful of specialists in the behavioral sciences will 
eds le to comprehend. On the other hand, Siegel (177) prepared a com- 
t CP uad lucid text; especially oriented to the needs of research workers 
e behavioral sciences, it is probably the best current source of material 


o ë 
n nonparametric methods for readers of the REVIEW, 
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: : lamentar ak 
In factor analysis Adcock (2) provided a brief and elementary boc 


* "we CUN " 2 . Feu Jatively elemen- 
for the student with minimal training in mathematics. Relatively 
tary and well suited to 


analysis is Fruchter’s 
emphasi 


a three- or four-semester-hour course in - 
text (66) that is essentially Thurstonian in ra 
. An excellent chapter on factor analysis is to be found in Guil- 
ford’s revised edition of Psychometric Methods (74). 


a volume which also 

itati what a ied point 
treats several other quantitative methods from a somewhat applied } 
of view. 


Not to be overlooked is the fi 
Psychology, edited hy Lindzey (1 
different aspects of statistical met 
rial on statistical theory and re 
prepared by Jones (108 
in the 1955, 1956, and 

Perhaps the one mos 
the past few years is Mechl’s short but 
Prediction (131). In pitting actuarial 
other. the author took 20 studic 
predict future behay 


rst volume of the Handbook of Social 
23), which contains several chapters on 
hods. Extremely useful sources of tee 
search design are the chapters that bin 
» Moses (138), and Gardner (67), respectively. 
1957 volumes of the Annual Review of Psychology. 
t intriguing book in statistical methodology pare 
important Clinical vs. SUR 
and clinical methods against cach 
sin which both approaches were used p 
ior and compared the relative merits of each approach. 


General Developments Primarily in 
Parametric Statistics 

Outside the areas of regressión and correlation and analysis of gan’ 
and covariance, published research tended to be nonparametric rather 
than parametric in its emphasis. Nevertheless a few noteworthy contribu- 
tions to parametric theory appeared. Two highly 
’y Chernoff (32 
a selective review of | 
aspects of inference 
maximum likelihood principle in estimatio 
for estimating parameters 


readable papers of 
) and by Tukey (202). 
arge-sample parametric Ahead: 
relative to the emphasis of the 
n and the use of optimal designs 


: . , site 
and for testing both simple and compo ; 
' : 5 : : A k e 
hypotheses against Appropriate alternatives, In his stimulating pa] 


m . e statistics: 
Tukey pointed to a number of unsolved problems of experimental hanah ; 
ee coe re : ‚he 
Contributions to Statistical inference were made by Halperin (88) w 

» a. J $ : . e © 
presented charts for estimating parameters when sampling has occurr 


Tor a singly truncated normal distribution, and by Raj (153) who exile 
the estimation of Parameters of a Type II popu 
doubly truncated samples. Thru t 
for the estimation of popula 
Seelbinder (174) describe 


general interest were those l 
Chernoff presented 
He also considered 


i i ; and 
lation from singly : 
i "edure 

the use of a double sampling procec 
tion means relative to a given confidence level. 


: » first 
d a method for ascertaining the size of the Pen 
sample stage upon which the second sample stage is dependent; he fu 
nished tables for determination of the optim 


in terms of four different Confidence coe 
a double sampling procedure 
his method does not require 
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; "s 
al size for first-stage iit 
ficients. Owen (144) present 


solri ion: 
e mean of a normal distributic 
so many obse 


for testing th 


* : 1 ole 
rvalions as conventional sing 
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sample tests : 
Pi grr euer er le of the same degree of power. Readily 
ise o die = i t we difference between two means, the test was 
engere he » eee both known and unknown standard devia- 
its use was facilitated thru accompanying tables. In certain 
these double-sampling procedures constitute a simple decision- 
unlike a rudimentary sequential analysis. Altho the 
is outside the scope of this chapter. the 
nsive article written by Fiske 
al research 


respe 


making process not 
topie of. sequential analysis 
referred to a comprehe 
for an audience of psychologic 


interested reader is 


and Jones (63) especially 
workers. i 
: In a comprehensive 
similarities and differences 
for the normal distribution in va 
a standard deviations. Noether (142) 
or two different expressions of corresponding i 

mates that may be interpreted as measures of effectiveness. 
I us en artielee Lap ir and aie e 35) considered the 
Íor nal. ‘a a rility paper: In their first artic e, ue writers presented tables 
samples up to size 10 e selection of ordinates on normal 
probability paper that will permit "optimum" graphical determination of 
the mean and standard deviation of a normal distribution. Extending their 
problem to the case of a general continuous distribution with finite 
variance that is completely specified except for location and scale param- 
eters, the writers in their second paper stated in abstract terms neces- 
al estimates not only of 


sary 2% di s 
ary and suflicient conditions to guarantee optim 
also of each of the percer 


e gap between parametric 
(e.g. percentiles or linear combinations 
ified form. 


parameters of populations of speci 
and the extensive tables furnished 


for the purposes of many 
important theoretical contri- 
combinations (usually 
ly related papers 


paper Proschan (151) discussed at length the 
between confidence and tolerance intervals 
ses of known and unknown means 
treated two confidence intervals 
atios of probability esti- 


rious cc 


as an aid to th 


ntiles. 


the scale parameters. but 
and nonparametric 


Bridging to some extent th 
approaches are order statistics 
thereof) used to estimate the 
The lucid exposition of order statistics 
by Dixon and Massey (52) are adequate 


educational research workers: in addition, 
of parameters from 


butiajis to the estimation 1 
inear) of order statistics appeared. In a series of close i papi 
106) employed order statistics 1n estimaling 

] d subsequently Sarhan 


Sarhan (163. 164. 165. 


parameters of various types of distributions. an 


a theoretical paper concerning the use of 


and Greenberg (167) wrote c e TA 
order statistics in the estimation of parameters IN singly and doubly 
1 of missing oT censored observa- 


to the problem 
(168) published tables 


10 in size. For samples of 
(193) reported the e 
order statistics. 


for estimation of 
size 20 and less 
xpected values 
and furnished 


censored samples. Relative 
tions, Sarhan and Greenberg 
parameters for samples UP to 
from a normal distribution Teichroew 
of order statistics and of the products of 

tabulations. 
Additional miscellaneous contributions to l th 
win’s expository and detailed paper (69) on generalizatior 
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ory were God- 


statistical the 
as of inequali- 
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ties of the type set forth by Tchebychef as applied to a variety of dis- 
tribution functions, Tukey's suggestions (201) for maintaining simplicity 
in moment-like sampling computations, Sandler's arithmetical simplifica- 
tion (162) of the t-test of the significance of the difference between cor- 
related means, and Teichroew’s listing (192) of a number of unpublished 
statistical tables prepared by members of the Numerical Analysis Institute 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. Of possible interest to 
people in the mental hygiene field was the 
Goldhamer (129) of three statistical models based upon application of 
Markov processes that may be used in the study of such variables as the 
age of onset of a psychosis and the 


development by Marshall and 


age of admission to a mental hospital. 
Finally mention should be made of a running controversy concerning 
the use of either one-tailed or two-tailed significance tests that appeared 
in at least seven different articles in the Psychological Review and Psycho- 
logical Bulletin between 1951 and 1954. In two reviews Jones (108) and 


Moses (138) cited pertinent references and summarized and evaluated 
the arguments presented in the original sources, 


Chi-Square, Contingency Tables, and Related Topics 


praedare ast expected frequencies, Cochran (38) suggested a new 
© called the L-test, which is a linear function of the deviations 
erved frequencies and another set of corresponding 


asymptotic case, the T, 7 0. 10de Aliho Spproximate except eee 
: responsive to any specified pattern 
r signs or magnitudes. 
with goodness of fit was that by 
strated that chi-square for grouped 
chi-square distribution provided the 
ed in the calculation of expected fre- 
"rd estimates. When the sample 
x used i 1 i istri- 
bution, there is a tendency for the am ae nn is en 
especially in the instance of a small number of cells. In a recent short 
tation of chi-square tests with respect to a 
subjects for two drugs administered on two 


article concerning the interpre 
study of the preference of 3] 
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occasions, Armitage and Healy (8 compared goodness-of-fit tests and 
variance tests with exact tests and showed in their tabulation that the 
probability values closest to the .05 point turned out to be .018, ‚064 and 
0415, respectively, for the three approaches. l 
Berkson (16), dealing with a rather specialized problem in bio-assay 
work involving the logistic function, reported the results of a series of 
experiments that cast doubt upon the widely held view of the efliciency of 
maximum likelihood estimates when compared with the minimum Pearson 
chi-square estimates. In particular his findings conflicted with the more or 
less commonly accepted principles that (a) a sufficient estimator is either 
unique or functionally related to a maximum likelihood estimator and 
(b) the maximum likelihood estimator in the instance of asymptotically 
efficient estimators will extract the greatest amount of information from 


the data. 


Significance Tests 

Relative to the performance of significance tests of individual 2 x 2 
al helpful papers were published. Applicable not 
blems the data for which are 
important tables prepared by 
nt points of chi-square 
Tables prepared by 
ation for 2 x 2 
e instance in 


contingency tables, sever 
only to fourfold tables, but also to those pro 
compared with the chi-square model, are the 
Lewis (121) that furnish the 0.1 and 99.9 perce 
over an extensive range of degree of freedom. : 
Finney (61) are useful in an exact test of associ 
tables at .05, .025, .01, an f significance 1n th 
which both frequencies pre margins are less than or equal 
to 15; Latscha (120) extenc that both marginal rue 
quencies go up to 20. In the instance x 2 contingency pum 
includes up to a total of 50 observations Armsen (9) provided. a nd 


one-tailed and two-tailed tests at the .05 an 


probability tables derived from use of a hypergeometric formu & 4. t 
ial coeficients instead of factorials in OT ^ o 
r 


Making use of binom! 

tl iliti aj " T, 2x 

shorten the calculation of exact probabilities for uper ^g qui a 

i shed a table 3 

contingency tables, Sakoda hen er dos Ea 

nomial coefficients accurate to four significant figures or n cider 
for estimation of cumulative proba- 


and 60 as well as a set of inequalities 1 t 
i i istributi re / ven set o 
bilities in the tail of the binomial o ee m P afol when 
entri : 3 : a 3 Another eroup © g y us 2o 
quise Lem tabla P [ two samples belonging 


tho the numbers of individuals 
was prepared by 
n from a 


the proportions pi: and p; of in 
to a given category are very $ i 
N, + Ne oe n les are relatively large) 
Patnaik (146) on the hypothesis that the tw 
common Poisson population. 
Quick graphical methods f 
entries in 2 x 2 contingency tables 
and Kasten (26) and by Trites (197). Int 
led and two-t 


are furnished that permi 


or the evaluation of the significance of 
were described in two papers by Bross 
he first mentioned paper, charts 
ailed significance tests 


t both one-tai 
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" , . : í 
without the need for calculation of chi-square provided the proportion o 
cases in either of two s 


i : i 90 of 
samples being compared is between .10 and .90 o 
1 s ini izine c m- 
the combined number of cases jn the two samples. Altho minimizing co 
putational effort, the sets of 


curves in the second paper are RE 
A ; 's are the 
applicable only when the numbers in each of the two samples art 
same. 


As to significance tests involving Proportions and percentages ei 
and Michael (68) proposed a procedure for evaluating the reliubility ^ 
the difference between proportions and for sctting up confidence items " 
In a paper also concerned with the estimation of binomial picinpues 
Bross (24) devised a method based on the construction of a im earl 
interval for ascertaining whether a sample proportion Ps is significant y 
larger by a certain percentage than another sample proportion pi "s 
given by O — 100 (Pa — pi) py upon the assumption that both pi anc 
P» are sufficiently small and that the samples are sufficiently large to 
permit use of a Poisson approximation. 


: H ` ishe: or 
Crow (46) described how confidence intervals could be established fi 
a proportion. Rao and Chakravarti (155 


the Poisson distribution in the c 


22) developed significance tests for 
ase of small samples. 
Combining Independe 


For the import 
independent signi 


nt Tests of Significance 


ant problem of ey 


aluating a series or combination o 
ficance tests, 


Jones and Fiske (109) proposed and de- 
Scribed in detail a binomial model 


and a chi-square model involving 
logarithmic transformation of the product of the independent probabilities 
P associated with each of the k number of independent significance tests. 
That each of the sets of measures must be independent was emphasized 
in application of the models altho substitute procedures were suggested 
when Statistical independence could not be assumed. Well adapted to the 


calculation of numerical values of chi-square arising from use of the 
second model was a setof2xh 


* tables prepared by Gordon, Loveland. 
and Cureton (71). Perhaps of even more help was the appearance of 
two nomographs prepared by Sakoda, Cohen, and Beall (161) that furnish 
chance probabilities of obtaining n or more statistics significant at the 
.05 or .01 levels, respectively, from N calculated statistics, 


For the situation in which an investigator w 
significance of a set Of 2:39 coni 


ishes to test the over-all 


: ingency tables, Yates (215, 216) cited 
reasons why he believed the Previously mentioned combination of proba- 


bilities test (which is compared with the chi-square distribution consisting 
degrees of freedom ) is not too efficient relative to a maximum 


use of some appropriate transformation, 
put nevertheless concluded jn hi 


Ener: Second paper that “chi-square without 
for continuity will give one-tail probabilities for 2 x 2 tables 


In hi s combined in most cases” encountered in practice. 
i i i i 

in whi eviously eited paper Cochran (37) considered the circumstance 

in which the Investig. 


gator is interested in ascertaining an over-all trend of 


ase 
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differences. in a serie indus 3 
some natural kit nons s = pi ee e pace arising from 
: si à ! roposed a significance test for the 
pated an equivalent. procedure sug bee hae atest that antici- 
Writing a comprehensive h bes — Armitage yes 
at dealer ica cpi img Ein concerning the combination 
different approaches that had s ý PE (17) evaluated several 
an di Ru cese Pe E dae een proposed and concluded that since 
Hafer d et combination is in general optimal, attention should 
given to the kinds of tests to be combined in the selection of a method. 
criar ns of pum problem it was shown that methods by 
j d by ippett poss d an optimal property. Finally for the 
reader desirous of an overview of the problem of combining independent 
the detailed three-page discussion by Mosteller and 


orresponding combination of 2 x 


However. for one 


lests of significance, 


Bush (140) may well be the most helpful single source. 


Miscellancous Developments 


or wo noteworthy contributions 
chi-square in contingency tables 


regarding the separation of the total 
lees E into components may be briefly cited. 
the i" (118) proposed shartni computational formulas that allow 

partition of the chi-square value in a multifold contingency table of 
chi-squares associated with various (r — 1) 
After drawing an analogy between fac- 
use of analysis of variance and multiple 
of measurements prevents their 
| for the partition of chi- 
mponents ociated with 
s of interaction. a model 
dependent upon 


r rows and s columns into the 
(s — 1) individual 2 x 2 tables. 
torial experiments involving 
contigeney tables in which the nature 
being scaled, Sutcliffe (185) furnished a mode 
square in multiple contingency analysis into co 
cach of the main effects and with yarious order 
ative to different types of restriction 
are known or estimated. 

d that when errors of cl 
8, such errors may be 


Which is detailed rel 
whether parameters 

Bross (25) indicate 
tables as in clinical diagnosi 
in their influence on the estimation of para 
significance tests (as in t 


between two sample proportions) altho the power of the significan 
will suffer, For the situation in which frequencies are missing in con- 
tson (206) proposed a “missing value formula based 


maximum likelihood to compute estimates for all 
; Fri "m 
and also considered the problem of “mixed-up 


assification arise in2x2 
relatively more serious 
meters than is their attenuation 
he instance of the difference 


of the accuracy of ignifi test 
) ienificance les 


lingency tables. Wa 
on the principle of 
unavailable frequencies 
frequencies. 

What may be considered a critical overview of the use of contingency 
j oodman and Kruskal (70) and in one 


lables will be found in a paper by G 

by Mayo (130). The first two writers in a lengthy discussion proposed 

several new indexes for contingency tables (i.e. those of multiple and 
) and distinguished 


partial association in more complex arrangements 
between ordered and unordered variables and symmetric and unsym- 
sumption of no underlying continuum being 


metric problems upon the as 
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present. Mayo (130) considered some recently developed technics à 
the analysis of association in contingency tables, illustrating his pe 
with data from a follow-up survey of education graduates. He u 
approximate tests of significance for detection of departures ofa si TES 
type such as the presence of correlation or regression in certain par s of 
a contingency table, tests of higher order interactions, and exact tests 
significance in the instance of small sample dat 
presence of small or even zero 
tables. 

In order to meet the condition in Am 
marginal distribution of a two-way m x m classification may exist. € 
(184) devised a large sample test for the homogeneity of two margina 
distributions. In still another paper in which the presence of MERE d 
an important factor Stuart. (181) furnished a means for comparing | 
frequencies (with respect to possession of a given attribute) in matched 
samples. 

Several papers concerning Poisson 
tribution appeared in addition to thos 
hensive article Birnbaum 
that can be a 


a or in the case of the 
: * 5 à N scent 
theoretical frequencies in contingency 


. : v 1c 
which nonindependence of tl 


processes and the binomial dis- 


al processes. For senplis 
proposed maximum + i- 

: gestum 
and explained how existing table 


the. binomial, negative binomial, 
- To describe the theoretical exten 
o independent periods of accident 
proposed what they believed to be 
» the Poisson distribution and the 
d, the mathematical equivalence of 
š ddition, striking relationships to the 
Spearman-Brow iabili i were demonstrated. 


Developments in Nonparametric Statistics 


In addition to the previously ei iti 3 istics 
; y cited writings on nonparametric statis 
by Siegel (177) and by Mosteller and Bush (140), mention should be 


y simple, lucidly expressed nontechnical article by Siegel 
(176). Several other general contribution Se 


nonparametric statistics that eith 


mathematical standpoint or 
be cited, 


i gued 
t problems. It was arg 
he = ie naan of a real random variable in a population is totally 
own, little or no information about the tails of the population can 
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n if it has been drawn according to a 
nt of problems of inference about the 
in the writers pointed out that no effective test of the 
ation mean being equal to zero can be made, that 
and that no point estimate 
population 


be furnished by a sample eve 
sequential method. In their treatme 
population me: 
hypothesis of the popul 
interval can be established, 
ameter is sensitive to the tails of the 
distribution. Concerned with the glibness or apparent lack of interest 
ating ties in nonparametric procedures, Putter 
considered as being random variables 
as compared with their being treated as nonrandomized variables, the 
exact power and asymptotic efficiency of the tests are reduced. In essence 
indom model for treatment of ties. 
r on rank order statistics Savage (170) 
pointed out that in nonparametric work it is seldom possible to apply all 
the basic ideas and related concepts pertaining to the testing of alterna- 
tive hypotheses underlying the parametric procedures of Neyman and 
Pearson since for many of the alternatives considered in nonparametric 
methods. neither optimum critical regions nor analytic technics for deter- 
functions may exist. For the two-sample case Savage con- 
>ne likelihood ratios and presented a 


mining power 
sidered alternatives involving monotc l pres 
issibility. Another theoretical contribution was 
\ and of chosen 


necessary criterion for admi nother | à 
Dwass's paper. (57) concerning the distribution of ranks 

rank order statistics. Subsequent to developing the moment generating 
functions associated with two sets of independent sets of ranks ra e 
possibly different populations, he showed the Wilcoxon d to be : 
special case of the general distribution statistic of ran ic an 
demonstrated. that. for certain combinations of sample sizes an parent 


populations the limiting distribution 1$ nonnormal. 


no confidence 
is possible since the par 


that statisticians show in tre 


(152) showed that when ties are 


he proposed a nonra 
In a valuable theoretical pape 


Tests of Significance 
arametric significance tests 


red. In the comparison of 
i test, based on the ranks 
ee Dur iti ces nos ol extreme scores 
of observed values, that is sensitive to the w^ Le ee 
(either large or small or both large and sma en e a m 
ve care c ituation i ing experime g 
take care of the situation involving eX} Farne iy © 


: i : ay 
which the effect of the experimental variable m is oe 
increase in the scores of some subjects and by a s 


oi o b E i iteri ed on the rank ranges of two 
f ubj employing a criterion based on 

er K at um à distribution-free test for samples 
- es, Kam 


presented a new en 
i “ch iti m sts in "a 
with respect to which it is assu ed 


that no difference ext 
parameters of the two populatior 


| distributions. 

For the circumstance hich two variables are measured on each 

individual, Hodges (90) d a bivariate analog of the two-sided 

sign test In testing the null hypothesis that the bivariate distribution for 
one pair of variables (x, yi) iS identical wi 
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sev eral new nonp 


xisting tests appea 
Moses (139) propose 


in W 
eveloped 


th that of a second pair of 
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i at indivi -ectors are inde- 

variables (x. yn on the eg a a M 
pendent, attention is directec towar wh G ho xor bs dus nd 
the bivariate distribution has shifted relative to its pi etz Ve 
circumstance in a direction generally the same for a re 
presenting a new distribution-free test along with pa gel —— 
significance and power for the hypothesis that given va sit aie ef Or 
regression parameters, Danicls (149) assumed that the loader may 
signs of the independent residuals being positive (or ween a 
half. Altho his test statistic was determined explicitly for two pari 
it can be extended in principle to any number of variables. = ibl 

Several modifications in, or additions to, existing significance ti 
appeared. To assist the research worker who 
G-test (an approximation to the t-test, r dios ails 
replaced by the average range of the combined number of samp iu 01 
Jackson and Ross (103) presented a set of tables that yield 10. 05. at 
percentage points in two-tail tests 
bers of m random subgroups e 
location Rosenbaum (159) pre 
involve a count of the numbe 
an extreme value of the 


"T 10 
wishes to make use x th 
i ic Is 

the denominator of which 


for situations permitting various yn 
ach of size n. For a nonparametric West iy 
pared an extensive set of tables that rtr d 
r of points in one sample that fall outside 
second sample. For de 
probabilities associated. with the Wilcoxon 
furnished tables th 
sample size. Pe 


MAL Feu aaah 
termination of signific Dr 
test, Fix and Hodges e 
D | smaller 
al cover a range between 2 and 12 for the m TW 
i < isti are availab 
rcentage points for the Kolmogorov statisties are availa 


in a table prepared by Miller (134). In the instance of a distributior 
free test of goodness of fit, 


" ` arge 
Anderson and Darling (6) tabulated lar; 
sample significance points, 


Power and Effic 


The problem of 
stimulus for sever 
efficiencies of five 
tives to the nul] hy 


iency 


the power and efficieney of nonparametric tests was the 
al studies. In a comprehensive paper on the asymptotic 
two-sample nonparametric 
pothesis, Mood (135) 
of 3/x (about 95 percent), 2/x (about 6 
for the Wilcoxon test for location, the r 
run tests. For a Square rank test of 
(about 76 percent) was reported. 

For samples of various sizes Dixon (50) 
of the sign test when z i 
function, which is the 
population when the t- 
metrice t 


tests against normal Sese 
determined asymptotic efficiencies 
l percent), and zero, respectively. 
nedian test for location, and two 
dispersion. an efficiency of 15/27 


‚ar efficiency 

d emploved a power efficic 1 
) i 

sample drawn from a norm 


h ù ra- 
d to the size’ of sample in the nonparé 


is maintaine 
demonstrated 
sample increased, 
as the extent of departure § 
hypothesis increased. 


z . T ive. 
d relative to a given alternati 


pé ceased 
that the power efficiency decrea 
as the level of 


of the 
A second 


power efficiency of four nonparan 


>08 


jze T id ; ced. and 
as the size of significance increased. al 5 
; Ss. fus ` nu 
alternative hypothesis from the a 
ee ee e 

paper by Dixon (51) concerning t 


. "sc ni = 
netric tests for two samples of size n 
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revealed, in terms of exact results, 


n = 3. 4. 5 against normal alternatives 
est followed by 


that the most efficient test is the Wilcoxon (rank sum) t 
(maximum absolute deviation) test, and the 
of the alternative hypothesis becomes more 
ency tends to drop only 
an for the median 


the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 

median test. As the value 
remote from that of the null hypothesis, the effici 
slightly, but relatively more for the first two tests th 


test. 

In studying the e 
Hodges and Lehmann 
two-sample Wilcoxon test re 
obtained the limit of a sequence 
test with respect to £ in normal popul 
infinite. In other theoretical papers 
e the distribution of rank 
the evaluation of the power of an a 
studied the large-sample power of certain r 
atives involving one parameter. 
of the power of the rank, median, and run tests 
in which ties are numerous Tate (186) found that the degree of power 
was highest for the rank test. slightly lower for the median test, and 
extremely low for the run test. A related contribution was that of 
Teichroew (191) who furnished empirically derived tables of power func- 
nk order test of the hypothesis that the two samples come 
ation when the sizes of the two samples are 2 and 3, 


ficiency of nonparametric competitors of the t-test, 
(97) showed that the asymptotic efficiency of the 
lative to the ¢-test never falls below .864 and 
of power efficiency functions for the sign 
ations as the size of samples becomes 
Tsao (199) proposed methods to 
s that could be used as a basis for 
rbitrary rank test. and Dwass (56) 
ank order tests in two-sample 


approximat 


problems against altern 
In an empirical study 


tions of any ra 
from the same popul 
3 and 3, 2 and 4, or 3 and 4. 


Tests of Randomness 


Concerning nonparametric 1 
several important contri 

] interest. was Savage's 
ank order statistics and symme 
if random variables are independently 
and identically distributed as in random samples, the ee po 
to test randomness and parametric features of a i Lori nor 
linue to be independent even tho the parametric pa s e ae e ra 
esis may be false. For example. one might test a set of o s nor se 
both randomness and normality. The nonparametric mo rs icon 
would probably depend upon an alternative of interest = ain i Er = 
a form of rank order correlation would be appropriate. in : ! 2 
of normality in which the classical chi-square test. of goo ipe S 
should be employed involving the estimation of x a n A » 
completely independent of the nonparametric T o qus me RER 
Among related papers of interest upon rant Er w s e y Pn E 
(183) who presented tables of the asymptotic re me? ( e 0 
Various tests of randomness against normal regression à ternatives. Thru 


making use of Kendall's tau coefficient. Jonckheere (106) not only ob- 
o 
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esis of randomness in 
butions were made. Perhaps 


demonstration (171) of the 
tric statistics such 


tests for the hypoth 


a sequence of values 
of greatest theoretica 
independence between r 
as the t-test. He concluded that 
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tained a general statistic S that could be used to test the extent gt d 
ment between hypothesized rank-order values for n objects or score ; a 
an entire set of observed rankings of the same n objects or ated «Pn 
judges, but also furnished a useful group of tables. As an i" ni AS 
statistic Lubin (127) proposed one he designated as J as a rank orc 
test for trend in correlated means. I 
To test the hypothesis of randomness of sequence of N as ceca 
or equivalently the hypothesis that V independent random variables poss = 
the same continuous distribution function, Cox and Stuart (45) pe 
sented several practical quick sign tests for trend in location and Rex uenia 
altho they pointed out that even their best tests, which may be prefera t 
to other simple tests in the literature, are less efficient than the ran 
correlation tests. In a subsequent note Cox (41) suggested. that when id 
inefficient quick test is compared with an efficient test such as ¢, considera- 
tion should be given to the extent to which agreement is found in tis 
application of the two tests to the same set of data. In describing a moda 
based on the distortion of a sequence of random values, Barton and Davie 
(13) suggested its use as an alternative to the hypothesis of randomness. 
applied it to Spearman’s rho coefficient, and stressed its usefulness as an 
alternative to the random sequence associated with 


The Tau Coefficient 


The nonparametric coefficient of 
was the object of extensive study. H 
for the coefficient that w 
Stuart (180) succeeded 
of the coefficient. With 1 


any bivariate criterion. 


oem soefficient. 
association, Kendall’s tau coefficien 


s of rank orders to the case in which the total 
subgroups of variable sizes and in which data 
on one or both of the variables to be correlated are made up of rank 
orders within each subgroup. Moreover, he demonstrated thru two em- 
pirical examples that al approximation to the exact test of signifi- 
actical situations. Both Torgerson (196) and 
s for handling ties, Challenging Schaeffer and 
\ T comprehensive review of the literature en 
Kendall’s tau coefficient stated that “generally applicable tests of the signifi- 
ond not yet available,” Jones (110) presented a 
significance test in the ins : a partial tau relative to which the 
partialed-out variable i minal in its scale Properties. 
Noteworthy adv 


ances were made 
methods of computation of tau such 


Bright (23) and Cartwright ( 


in the development of improved 
as the simplification proposed by 
29). Reducing the labor involved in Bright's 
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approach, Grillin (72) deseribed a graphic method for calculation of the 


coeflicient. 

Several miscellaneot 
terest to research workers in educ 
Jonckheere (107) who described a 


is developments in nonparametric methods of in- 
ation and psychology were those of 
test of significance of the relationship 
ei in predicted grading of n objects into k ordered categories and 
d esponding rankings of the n objects by m judges, and of Cart- 
wright (30) who developed a quick estimate of multijudge reliability. 
Cureton (48) developed a formula for rank-biserial correlation which was 
shown to be equivalent to both Kendall's tau and Spearman's rho co- 
efficients. Stuart (182) demonstrated that for samples drawn from normal 
and from uniform distributions the correlations between variate values 
and ranks are .94 and .96, respectively, when N is equal to 25; the cor- 


relations have .98 and 1.00 as upper bound values as N increases. 


Regression and Correlation 


In correlation and regression theory a variety of problem areas was 
studied. In distribution theory Dunnet and Sobel (53) considered a multi- 
variate generalization of Student's ! distribution. and in treating the bi- 
variate case in detail, obtained exact and asymptotic expressions for the 
probability integral as well as an asymptotic expression for certain per- 
centage points. In a comprehensive paper on multivariate distribution 
theory Olkin and Roy (143) derived the sampling distributions of a broad 
group of statistics directly from the probability law for random samples 


drawn from a multivariate normal population; they showed the application 
of their new derivation to situations concerned with canonical correlations 
and multiple and partial correlations. 

Another important contribution to multivariat 
proposal (149) of three new test criteria 
istic roots of matrices derived from the product 


ponding to samples chosen from multivariate 
s of the statistics conce 


approximate distribution 
to those of Type I or Type 
distribution laws of random 
tion of an appropriate kind 
Laha (119) was able to charact 


the properti f both linearity of r 
perties o oth a D £ 3 c 0 
suitable linear statistics. The distribution of the regression coefficient in 


samples arising from a nonaormal population was the subject ofa pud 
by Hill (95) who in addition investigated the influence of departar (m 
normality upon the significance levels furnished by two {tests involving the 
regression coefficient. It would appear in the instance of samples of size 11 


or larger that the magnitudes of the discrepancies attributed to non- 


no i stant and determinable from calculation furnished by 
i en = Finally, Harley (92) demonstrated a func- 


knowledge of six cumulants. 
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e analysis was Pillai’s 
based on the character- 


matrices corres 
i he 


rned were s$ 

ith his statemen 

variables are possibly relative to the assump- 

of stochastic dependence on linear statistics. 
erize the normal distribution in terms of 

egression and homoscedasticity of 


——— eem 
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R à Za x and an expres- 
l relation ship between the distribution of none er t , der ics 

. © rela S " - S " en. x i3 i 

Send transformed correlation coefficient that arises fron l 

sion lor a E J Ain 

in which the correlation 1S Zero. 


Parameters 


A sory was 
The estimation of parameters in correlation and bi occ y en, eo 
a problem central to a number of papers. Using u the dcin normal 
likelihood, Cohen (40) estimated the parameters o ge E tndietiials 
distribution from restricted samples that arise when ps 2 his pros 
have been eliminated in the selection process, and also ^ us nth Edgett 
cedures. In the instance of the trivariate normal popu E Jihood est 
(58) and Lord (124) independently employed maximum d the sample 
mators for determination of the parameters when some o vewllatir aati 
observations for one of the variates are missing and found exp 


. - : y ication of the 
tions to the maximum likelihood equations. Another applicat 
principle of maximum likelihood for a multiy 
when some of the obsery 


by Anderson (5) for t 


E "Mes ~ 3 ulation 
distribution. For the Situation in which all individuals in the pop ö 


abie Noo X ar 
have fixed, identical values in each of the independent variable: s 2 ats 
Xx, Johnson (104) derived both a best linear estimate of the tru 
score on the depe 


; *a essences an 
» variable, which was in essence 4 
es, and a standard error of estimate. 


Confidence Intervals 


. nno 
Determination of ls in estimation problems inte 
by Durand (54) and by Crow. n 
fallacies usually committed in = 
nce intervals for the partial Ee a 
gression equation, Durand FT esei 
confidence regions that wou d ed 
involving the estimation of cres 
gression line or surface, Crow db 
ence interval that permits the ir 
alues at random, 


» and Point 


gression problems 
e ordinate of the re 


zation of the confid 
© assume y 


parameters. For th 
mulated a generali 
pendent variable t 


Serial, Biserial Biserial Coefficients 
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efficients compared the circumstances under which one of the coeficients 
would be preferred to the other: he recommended that if any dot bt 
regarding the feasibility of a biserial coefficient should exist sn chould 
then make use of the point biserial coeflicient. i i 
ane xa of closely related papers on serial correlation Hannan (89. 

and Watson (207) investigated the correlation of errors in a series of 
ations. In the second cited paper Hannan not only described 
lation present in residuals from the regres- 
ator of the regression coeficient. Watson 


ordered observ 
an exact test for the serial corre 
sion, but also developed an estim 
showed that if the errors in the c 
normally distributed in a homoge 
ion coefficients could be eva 
Recently, in still 
teste 


ovariance matrix are independently and 
neous manner, an hypothesis regarding 
luated thru use of a test statistic with ¢ 
another paper. Hannan (91) described 
d for in least squares regression. 


regre 
or F distributions. 
how serial correlation may be 


Regression Analysis 
contributions that might be 


tical were made. Guion (77) 
| of a quantitative variable 
ariables and 


: In the area of regression analysis several 
viewed as somewhat more applied than theore 
presented a workable solution to the predictior 
d combination of qualitative or categorized v 
altho significance tests were not cited. In the 
ation in the dependent or criterion variable, 


ıstrated both algebraically and numerically 
the comparability of the simple diseriminant function and multiple regres- 
sion technics. Thru a large-scale empirical study involving selection devices 
in education, Sevier (175) tested the assumptions underlying multiple 


regression and concluded that while the existence of both linearity and 
be justified, there was considerable doubt as to 


f normality. 


from a weighte 
illustrated his procedures 
instance of a two-way classific 
Michael and Perry (133) demor 


homogeneity could usually 
the tenability of the assumption o 


Computational Aids 
form of short-cut numerical procedures. 


d that should be of considerable 
In the area of multiple regression 
metically simple procedure for 


iate of a multiple correlation coefficient and verified 


empirically the feasibility of its use. It would seem to work best when the 
intercorrelations among the predictor variables are relatively homo- 
geneous. Another contribution to multiple regression analysis was Lord's 
nomograph (125) for calculating the multiple correlation when there are 


two predictor variables. . 

Employing the criterion of least squares. Askovitz (10) developed a 
E. 2 i A > $ 

short-cut graphical procedure for fitting a straight line to a series of points, 

provided they are equally spaced on the axis representing the independent 


variable. To fit an asymptotic regression Curve, Patterson (147) proposed 
putation of correlations based on Q-sorts 


a simple method. For the com 
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Many computational aids in the 
nomographs, charts, and tables appeare 


service to individuals in applied statistics. 
analysis Moonan (136) provided an arith 


giving a quick estin 


(0000 mmm 
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Cohen CH) derived a useful equation and published a corresponding 
omograph. 
1 [m vl theorems stated by Reierssl (157) showing the N 
of sign properties of zero-order correlation coefficients to those of ge 
correlation coefficients, logical deductions could be made regarding w yit 
the signs of partial correlation coefficients should be. Michael and Callrey 
(132) described tables to facilitate calculation of first-order partial cor- 
relation coefficients. Perhaps one of the most useful groups of correlation 
tables is the set that Owen (145) prepared for computation of bivariate 

normal probabilities. 


A special correlation procedure was derived by Winer (210) to indicate 
the amount of interrelationship betwee Se 
several of whom may belong to two or more groups in an organization 
of complex structure. The index proposed, which is equivalent to 2 
product-moment coefficient, is not only lacking in cert > 
usually inherent in the creation of fourfold tables pertinent to organizi: 
tional analysis problems, but also fairly insensitive to the absolute size 9 
totals in the margins of fourfold tables. 


n overlapping groups of individuals 


ain indeterminanctes 


Factor Analysis 


H Y 

During the period July 1, 1954, to July 1, 1957, there was no jen 
of interest in factor analysis as a research technic. So overwhelming lr 
the number of papers that only a few of the most important methodologic 
contributions can be reviewed. 


Communality Estimation 

The communality problem, the resolution of which is essential to ue 
proper application of factor analytic methods, has probably been attacke 5 
with more vigor than during any previous three-year period since Spear- 
man launched factor analysis more than 50 years ago. A truly ma 
addition to the not inconsiderable literature concerning communalities W4 


that of Rao (154) who answered two statistical questions. First, how can an 
estimate be obtained of the minimum rank of the variance-covariandı 
parts of the tests, that is, of the so-called yy” 
econd, how can the hypothesis that the rank at d 
à less than or equal to this estimated rank be teste 
against the alternative that it is greater? Thru applying the theory © 
canonical correlation to obtain a vector basis for a common-factor space 
Swer the questions posed and to show that his we’ 
end 1 everal possible solutions to Lawley's well-known acd 
90€ equations. Altho a firm statistical basis was furnished for determini” 
& common-factor space of a testable number of dimensions, the calculations 
rocedures for a correlation matrix of even moderat 


5 ilable 
Size appear to be almost beyond the practical capabilities of most availab 
electronic computers, 
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Altho many years ago Guttman (83) demonstrated that under rather 


general c HT 1 1 
general conditions the communality of a variable is equal to its squared 


anioe sarian m : 
ultiple correlation on the remaining variables in the battery as the 


VE Cay pein un wy Sei nanus mte ape es 
cele" yet pice a m 2 we used to approximate communali- 
ren 7 ES — ar a a Meer eee arguments for 
squared alle een Recently € = E e eg a 
of relations between MM ot ze p bs = Eo 
Ti a i E = S multiple correlation properties. 

per Guttman (82) proposed improved bounds for com- 
munalities, and more recently he (79) modified a well-known criterion to 
achieve communalities that maximize determinancy. 

In stipulating the composition of hypothetical variables beyond those in 
the immediate battery, Tryon (198) and Kaiser (115) attempted to calcu- 
late the squared multiple correlation in the limit. Their results appear to be 
somewhat encouraging. With no a priori specification of rank, they seemed 
able to obtain a solution for unknown unique minimum rank communali- 
ties. Additional work by Kaiser (112, 113) indicated that the Tryon- 
aks down when minimum rank communalities are not 
which will invariably arise in practice. 

From an examination of the ordinal properties of the factor-analytic 
model Bennett (15) set forth a method for determining the dimensionality 
of a score matrix, and Warburton (205) proposed a return to Hotelling's 
original formulation concerning the use of unities as communality approxi- 
mations. In one of his final papers Thurstone (195) suggested that the 
arbitrary factoring of a correlation matrix be carried out according to the 


criterion that the factors to be extracted minimize the sum of the squares 
Altho not computationally feas- 


of the off-diagonal residual covariances. 
ible, this method of factoring does not require that communalities be 
known or even approximated ; they fall out as an ex post facto byproduct 
of the factoring procedure. 
In relation to the frequent 
of data or scores into two or more parts, 
factoring, use of unities in the diagonal ce 
munalities leads to a separation of the data 
Subsequently Harris (93) was concerned with 
formation procedure for deriving factors base 
from those obtained when unities are employed, a pr 
applied to observed data, yields common factors that are cons 
Lawley's requirements for a maximum likelihood solution. 
In two truly heroic efforts Wrigley (211, 212). with the aid of an elec- 
tronic computer, attempted to follow thru on textbook recommendations 
that an ideal factoring procedure would be to compute iteratively principal 
axes for a given number of factors until the communality approximations 
converge. His results were no g. With a correlation matrix of 


Kaiser approach bre 
unique, a circumstance 


ure of separating a sel 
Harris (94) showed that in 
Is and employment of com- 
into two orthogonal parts. 
the development of a trans- 
d on communality estimates 
ocedure which, when 
istent with 


y used statistical proced 


encouraging 
order 11, hundreds of successive principal axes solutions were necessary. 
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ium i ima- 
i ri ifere ial approxi 
Not only did different solutions result from different init pPI 
; 1 H "ec 
tions, but also in the matrix selected for invest 


— 
ation the Heywood cas 
i BERUF d more often than 
(a value for a communality in excess of unity) occurrec lin detail some 
d " . p.t s D D M — in a $ 
tot In a nonmathematical article W rigley (213) diseusser 


at the 
i lance ; oncluded that t 
distinctions between common and specific variance and cone 


Y a test 15 
most nearly appropriate approximation to the EUN " his 
indeed Guttman's lower bound altho he indicated that it we 
to examine more closely Rao’s statistical momen ee 

From a purely algebraic viewpoint Guttman (86) consic f 
question of rank reduction of correl 
are used. His most interesting findir 
the rank of which may be re 
that the implications of 
are, in fact, false. 

After reviewing the m 
problem thru 1956, Kaise 
rank formulation of the 


; alities 
ation matrices when S 
ig was that there are classes of ma rae 
Tew a, nb revealing 
duced by only one—a developme ifs 
: E 1 Y eo 
some earlier work by others on rank r 


ality 
ajor mathematical results on the i prr 
r (112) concluded that the traditional ioquit 
problem is inadequate and that ae à 
statistical work (154) provides the essential missing dear Arm nsyelies 
lem improperly considered algebraic. Kaiser also. |i erii d ed wa hë 
metric approach to the communality problem which he de sii im jm 
drawing of inferences regarding a universe of psychological mus ini 
a particular representative sample or battery of variables chosen 
universe. 


Rotation 


ring the 
as A analysis during 

One of the most exciting developments in factor analysis ield unique 
5 à : : i NUR ie 
period reviewed was the rise of analytic rotational criteria that y 


"Wi: " s rd rraphical pro- 
and objective solutions as contrasted with the subjectivity of grap 
cedures. The first of these analytic criteria w 


whose paper was reviewed in the Dece 
Subsequently a large number of relate 
Thurstone (194) yielding a semi 
December 1954 issue of the Rr 

Neuhaus and Wrigley (141) 
"quartimax" method in 
of squared lo 


os 28). 
as proposed by pop ok 
mber 1954 issue of the I E by 
d papers appeared, including © x 


is the 
: ; iaa also cited int 

analytic solution that was also cit 

VIE 


. ; the 
developed what was referred vibutiat" 
which it was suggested that the “distribu 
Id be maximum as 
ly Saunders 
r orthogonal f 
of factor loadings 
Based on an analogous situ 
posal (60) was that 
the sum of the fourt 
the orthogonal case, 
ders. and Fe 


adings shou 

. Simultaneous 
sis” criterion fo 
bution” 


zale 
a means of achieving pex 
(169) presented his "maximum ` niii 
actors in which the kurtosis of the x um. 
and their reflections should be a um 
ation in information theory. ecc e 
an ideally parsimonious factor matrix is one in W 


t - in 
^ ; imized. Anazinely 
h power of the loadings is maximized. Amazini 
the criteri 


a of Carroll. Neuhaus and Wrigley. Sau" 
rguson are all mathematically equivalent. on Gag 
The problem of achieving an analytic criterion for the oblique 
Proved to he conside 


i f his criterion 
rably more laborious. Because the form of his 
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explicitly: c . 

pei MANN gus relationships, the version proposed by Car- 

nm : pen zd hs me easily generalized for nonorthogonal factors. 

kien altam € qoe by mathematical solution of Carroll’s criterion for 

N ie case. A most simultaneously Pinzka and Saunders (150) ef- 
cted a slight modification in Saunders’ orthogonal criterion that made an 


oblique solution possible. 
Notici /s ic bias i 

ee ticing a systematic bias in the orthogonal quartimax solutions as a 
athematical explication of simple structure, Kaiser (111) proposed his 


on 
» OH 
arimax" method. He argued that the quartimax method, rather than 


simplifying the loading profile of a factor, concentrates its attention on 
simplifying the factorial composition of a test. Consequently, he revised 
the ‘quartimax method by requiring that the variance of the squared lead 
rs rather than by tests. His numerical results 
support his hypothesis. Later Kaiser (116) improved the psychometric 
invariance properties of his criterion thru carrying out rotations with 


a to normalized loadings. By requiring that the sum of the co- 
ariances of the squared lo ble pairs of factors be 


Miren adings between all possi 
Yinimized, Kaiser (111, 116) outlined the generalization of his varimax 
criterion to the oblique case 


Probably the best intuitive expl 


ings be maximized by facto 


anation of the notion of simple structure 


en by Tucker (200) in an introduction to his most 
ure. An interesting variant of the simple struc- 
Schmid and Leiman (173) who proposed a 
rs.” Altho a typical solution contains severa 


more factors than the traditional Thurstonian approaches that make use of 
simple structure, it reveals simultaneously both simple structure and bi- 


factor patterns while maintaining orthogonal axes. 


yet to appear was giv 
recent semianalytic proced 
ture theme was presented by 
hierarchical ordering of facto 


" . . 
Factorial Invariance 


To the psychologist perhaps the final test of the effic 
for the scientific study of the internal structuring of © 
the notion of factorial invariance. Ahmavaara (4) p 
monograph on the effect of selection. He provided methods of computing 


transformation matrices aimed at the pro Jem of comparing different factor 
studies and applied his detail to Thurstone’s classic 


procedures in some 
studies of primary men ph Rasch (156) also 


tal abilities. In his monogra 
considered the stability of factor loadings under changes in population. 
Another methodological paper 0” invariance was that of Barlow and Burt 
(12), who contended that two 


factors may be viewed as identical if, when 
the persons are the same, the two sets 


of factor-scores are identical, or if, 
when the tests are the same; the two sets of factor loadings are identical. 
on of *parallel prop 


acy of factor analysis 
orrelated variables is 


ublished a definitive 


ortional profiles" to the 


Extending their earlier noti 
general case, Cattell and Cattell (31) were effectively concerned with find- 
oses on the basis 


ing the unique transformation matrix for rotational purp 
lly independent studies of the same variables relative 


of two experimenta 
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i i : worthy 
;hich the effect of selection is systematically varied. Anothe EUH ven 
e wih that of Wrigley and Neuhaus (214) who considered the md 
paper wa 
ing of two sets of factors. 


Inverse Factor Analysis 


Interest in the problems of inverse factor i vectibIs. Block 
sidering conditions under which Q and R technics are See Wis an 
(20) concluded that homogeneity of interaction between varia A ia ron 
exist for all individuals, and in another paper Block (19) segues an 
of forced rather than unforced Q-sorting procedure. Also ne solids, 
Q technics in the factor analysis of four groups of geometric al re 
leas Jenkins, and Medland (126) found that a two-way factor e 0. 
may be meaningful if not preferable to reliance on one method. 2 a 
sorts may be used as a rating technic in various educational and persor 
settings was discussed in an expository paper by Morsh (137). 


i i ^ on- 
analysis continued. In € 


Computational Procedures 


Computational savings in factoring relative to an existing simple ee 
ture hypothesis were described in two papers by Horst (99, 100) a aie 
one by Horst and Schaie (101 ). Rodgers (158) devised a MAL ap 
algebraic rotational procedure, and in inverse factor analysis Bass ( 
reported a quick iterative means for clustering persons. 

Among other noteworthy developments in f 
by Guttman (81, 84), in the 


simplex for factor analy 
simplified formula for m 
plained and illustrate 


actor theory were two odi 
"rst of which he described a generalizec 
ysis and in the second of which he developed 2 
atrix factoring. In a brief note Durand (55) d 
d the inversion of a matrix by a square root method. 


Miscellaneous Developments 


The determination of f 
long and comprehensiy 
examination of the prol 
revealed that for the s 
are usually available that exhibit little rel 

Finally mention should be m 
colloquium in factor analysis } 


a ae seu pieet of A 
actor scores for individuals was the supjec 


" finitive 
* paper by Guttman (80) who made a Y dings 
* x * i 1 1 D" 
lem. His interesting, tho not spem. wee ciis 
. ^ sc -: 

ame observed data alternative sets of such 


ationship to one another. ional 
ade of the important five-day itenni the 
held in Paris during July 1955. e 
auspices of the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique and E a yre- 
feller Foundation. The roster of 59 participants was internationally re} 


- o 
sentative of different theoretical Viewpoints and of such diverse ne 
application as psychology, education, sociology, biology, and pee 
Published in a book entitled L'Analyse Factorielle et Ses App » ae 
(42), the proceedings include 23 main papers, discussions, and Her ‚line 
Containing a singularly complete coverage of virtually the entire m d 
of factor analysis. the volume affords critical comparisons of technics 


rationales that would be of interest both to 
mature student in the field. 
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which comprise about half the volume. offer an 
of current variations in conceptual and 
Several of the theoretical 
rning the development of 


' The theoretical papers 
intensive and extensive treatment 
methodological approaches to factor analysis. 
papers include excellent. historical reviews conce 
factor analytic technics that serve to delineate in detail the empirical bases 
for the divergent practices among the British, the Continental. amd the 
American groups. In short, the individual who is interested in acquiring 
an overview of the current research being done in factor analysis will 


probably find this volume to be the best single source. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Data Processing: Automation in Calculation 


CHARLES WRIGLEY* 


A wir variety of computational aids is currently available to educators, 
ranging from slide rule and desk calculator to punched-card equip- 


. In this review particular attention will be 
» for several reasons: (a) The electronic 

preferred aid in extensive calculations 
hines require the more radical changes in 
area is less known. But since much large- 
ith punched-card equip- 
© briefly summarized. 


ing certain key references, 
recent date, which provide 
starting points for any reader wishing to explore further, 

Sections of the review are Libliographies, journals and professional 
societies, types of computers, digital computers, computer availability, pro- 
graming an electronic computer, numerical analysis, computer use in 


education and psychology, factor analysis, punched-card Procedures, other 
computational aids, and the brain-machine analogy. i 


Bibliographies 
Devoe (32) prepared an unpublished b 


puters in psychology (45 titles). Abstracts 
ture appear in Mathematical Abst 


IBM one on use of un i phy is the 
ched- een Ps 
tion. The ] Ap card machines 1n science, statistics, and educa- 


card equipment, but there 


eisa Scatterin 
computers. Casey ang Perry (21) 


their discussion of Punched-card 


* This manuscript was begun while the a 
Berkeley. Mr. James C, Lingoes of Michigan Sta 
in the preparation of this Teview, and 
supplied helpful information, 
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Professional Societies, Journals, and Reference Works 


. The first journal devoted specifically to computation was Mathematical 
Tables and Other Aids to Computation, first issued in 1943. The principal 
professional organization in the area is the Association for Computing 
Machinery, founded in 1947, which now has more than 2000 members. 
Three more recent journals relating specifically to electronic computa- 
tion are Computers and Automation, published since 1952; IRE Trans- 
actions on Electronic Computers, published since 1952; and the Journal 
of the Association for Computing Machinery, published since 1954. (The 
ACM issued Proceedings in 1952 and 1953.) The JBM Technical News- 
letter is another useful source. “A Who’s Who in the Computer Field” (27) 
and “A Computer Directory and Buyers’ Guide” (26) have recently been 


prepared. 


Types of Computing 


ay be divided into two classes, digital and analog. 
> with numbers, whereas an analog 
s, for example, intensity of 
bacus is digital, whereas a 


ators have been concerned primarily with 


digital machines (altho the IBM test-scoring machine is analogical), and 
this emphasis will probably continue since analog computers, because they 
depend on measurement of physical quantities, are limited in accuracy. 
Hence only passing reference will be made here to the analog computer 
literature. Berkeley and Wainwright (12) compared digital and analog 
computers and discussed the advantages and disadvantages of each. An 
introduction to analog’ computer technics was prepared by Johnson (62) 
while Wadel and Wortham (109) listed the location of some of the prin- 


cipal analog computer installations. 
Digital computers can be divided into t 
programs (the orders which control the mac 


and those which rely upon a control panel for instructions rei 
the term electronic computer will be confined to machines with interna 


Program storage. Machines which rely upon control panels will T peii ni 
as punched-card equipment. Internally stored programing enables greater 
computational flexibility and higher speed. 


Calculating machines m 
A digital machine operates directly 
sents them by physical quantitie 


machine repre 
agth of line. Thus an a 


electrical current or ler 
slide rule is analogical. Educ 


hose with internal storage of 
hine during the calculations) 
ns. For this review, 


Digital Computers 


nd articles is available dealing with design. 
lication of digital computers. Development 
e the best start on a review of the 


A wide range of books a 
programing, and scientific app 


has been so rapid that recent titles provid > 

genns sui by Wilkes (113) and Booth and Booth i I 

useful introductions. A special issue of the Proceedings of the IRE (5 
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was devoted entirely to electronic computation and rein a en 
of topics. Richards (90) was concerned with the basis in Boolean p is 
of computer arithmetic. Bowden's edited symposium (15), altho s ight 
dated, deserves mention on account of its third section dealing with d 
puter applications since the scientific usefulness of the machines E a. 
variety of fields is indicated, (There is. however. no specific mention o 
computer use in educational research.) fascibls Mase 

The original objective in computer design was to make aslo ie , js 
calculations of such great length that they otherwise either dep = 
performed at all or only with prohibitive labor. More recently x en 
come clear that computers will be equally important in achieving nn 
rapid processing of comparatively simple clerical tasks. Business applica 
tions of computers range 


«gri C—a controlling 
from maintaining a stock inventory to co e 
airline reservations, This 


experience is relevant to educators because = 
same characteristies of large amounts of data and relatively simple cal- 
culations sometimes also pertain to educational research and record- 
keeping. Developments in commerce and industry have been reviewed by 


Kozmetsky and Kircher (67) and by Hattery and Bush (51). 


Computer Availability 


When Fattu surveyed the computation 


the none too distant future it is likely that a substantial group of universi- 
ties and social science research organizations will have access to automatic 
computing equipment” (37: 425). This prediction has been substantiated 
in the ensuing six years. In 195] there were few electronic computer in- 
stallations, and those in operation were Principally devoted to national 
defense problems. Since there had been no educational or psychological 
use when Fattu prepared his review, his references to electronic computa- 
tion had to be drawn from the technical literature of engineering, physics. 
and applied mathematics. But the computer field was at that ti 1 
threshold of rapid expansion, including commercial 
chines. By an interesting coincidence, it was in December 1951, the month 
when Fattu's review was published, that an electronic computer was first 
used in psychology (118). The machine was Ordvae, the first electronic 
computer built at the University of Illinois; it was made available for use 
by all University departments. 

The 1957 picture is greatly different. Over 1200 com 
to be in operation in the United States, and t 
other countries (18). Computational center 
number of universities and research organi ; F: s e 
increased as newer computers have become avai 
and medium-speed must be regarded as rel 
will arbitrarily be taken to apply to machi 
more than 1000 times per second, I 
difficult to secure a complete 
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al field in 1951, he concluded: “In 


me on the 
production of ma- 


puters are reported 
here are many installations in 
s 'have been established at a 


—.. 
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with high-speed computers. Goode's tabulation (41), altho only two years 
old, is already dated, and Weik's survey ( 112) does not list all installations. 
Hence it has been decided to include a listing here, even if it proves incom- 
plete.* High-speed computers are installed at University of California, 
Berkeley (IBM 701); University of California, Los Angeles (IBM 705; 
SWAC): Cambridge (Edsac) : Harvard (Univac); Illinois (Iliac); In- 
stitute for Advanced Study (IAS); Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(IBM 704: Whirlwind): Michigan State (Mistic); Pennsylvania (Uni- 
vac): RAND Corporation (IBM 704; Johnniac) : Sydney (Silliac). LAS, 
Illiac, Mistic. and Silliac are machines built to the same basic design. Iowa 
State College is building another machine of the class. 

Medium-size computer installations include: IBM 650's at Armour Re- 
search Foundation, Boston University. Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Case Institute of Technology. Cornell, Educational Testing Service. Florida. 
Georgia Institute of Technology. Houston, Indiana. Iowa State College, 
Kansas, Kentucky. Michigan. New York, North Carolina State College. 


Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. and M.. Pittsburgh, Rochester, Stan- 
(Seattle), Washington (St. Louis). 


ford, Texas A. and M., Washington 
Washington State College. Wayne. and Wisconsin; Datatrons at California 
Institute of Technology. Chicago. Dayton, and Purdue: Ferrantis at Man- 
chester and Toronto: Univac Scientific 1103A at Johns Hopkins: Univac 

of Technology; Pennstac at Pennsyl- 


Scientific 1101 at Georgia Institute i : 
vania State; Udec at Wayne: Elecom at Stevens Institute of Technology: 


Alwae at the Adjutant-General's Office: and CRC's at the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine and the Naval Postgraduate School. It is not known how 
many of these installations are available for educational and psychological 


research. 


The role of a university computational center was discussed in a sympo- 


Consideration was given to the equipping 
ision whether to lease. buy. or build a 


machine; training of personnel: development of better numerical methods: 
organization of a numerical analysis and computational curriculum: and 
calculations characteristic of various departments. Alman (2) and Gotlieb 
(43) contributed other descriptions of university computational centers. 

Weik’s survey (112) gave speed of 
operation. size of storage, input-output mechanism, rental or pansies 
price, and the like, for 103 makes of digital computers; Carroll: (19) com- 


: : ER sw 
pared some computers in commercial production; and Bauer (l ial 
for half a dozen of the best known high-speed 


and Sawyer (99), in an American Psycho- 
discussed the experience of the Personnel 
rals Office. in acquiring à computer. 
of the supply of trained man- 


sium edited by Hammer (50). 
and financing of a center; the dec 


As a guide to machine selection, 


vided machine specifications 
machines. Thomson, Harper. 
logical Association symposium, 
Research Branch. Adjutant-Gene 


é »ntatio 
Recommendations as to the augm! ntation 


i y omissions. 
* The author would appreciate being informed of any errors or om 
= s 
al 
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i by a Wayne University 
jally trained programers) were made | y 
ed apa y Rowan (93) considered selection of programers by 
18 ychological tests. 


po 
confere 
means of ps 


Programing—Directing an Electronic Computer 


Most people know by now that the principal difficulty in gee ow > 
is the writing of programs, that is, the sets of orders which contro J he 
machine during the calculations. McCracken (73) recently issued a boo j^ 
digital computer programing. His concern was not with any particular 
machine, but with the general logic made applicable to a fictitious one. 
Interesting attempts were made by Ward (110) and Hamming (51) to 
express the general principles of programing in brief articles. 

Manuals giving programing instructions and order codes are available 


for most types of machines. A program for matrix multiplication presented 
by Cattell (23) i 


n an appendix to his factor analysis textbook illustrates 
the formal organization. (It is also of interest as apparently the first 
program specifically prepared for psychological and educational use.) The 
programs for Edsac, the Cambridge computer, were reproduced by Wilkes, 
Wheeler, and Gill (114), and these authors rightly stressed the importance 
for any installation of developing and recording a program library as 
rapidly as possible. Frank (39) listed currently available Univac programs, 
and Wrigley (116) did likewise for Iliac. 


An outstanding need is for a c 
in educational research. At prese 
for example, abstracts issued by the IBM 
Assistance Group (60) and libraries li ing 
(107) and the Datamatic Corporation (25). The IBM 
grams for analysis of variance, chi square 


matrix inversion, 
s. The University 
means, standard devia- 


1 gression, principal axes 
factor analysis, grade prediction, predictor selection, and optimal test 


time. The University of Wisconsin has a program for maximum likelihood 
factor analysis (52). The quartimax method of rotation in factor analysis 
was programed at Michigan, and the biquartimax method at Harvard (20) 
Andrew L. Comrey (University of California, Los Angeles) prepared 
and mimeographed various correlational and factor-analytic programs for 
SWAC; Jack Block (University of California, Berkeley) did likewise for 
the IBM 701; Kern W. Dickman (University of Illinois) for Iliac; James 
C. Lingoes (Michigan State University) for Mistic; and Jack 0, 
(University of California, Berkeley) for the CRC 102-A. 


“Automatic” programing systems designed to leave as much of the labor 
of program organization as possible to the machine are now available 
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for a number of computers. For example, Poley and Mitchell (87) pre- 
pared a manual with the interesting name of SOAP (an abbreviation for 
Symbolic Optimal Assembly Program) which describes a mechanized sys- 
tem of assembly for a 650 program. l 
Now that many organizations are using computers, better arrangements 
for program reporting and distribution are urgently needed. Programing 
is expensive: The cost has been estimated to average $2 per instruction. 
and the usual program has some hundreds of instructions (42). Hence 
cooperation is imperative if machines are to be used economically. Several 
groups have recently been formed to try to develop coordinated writing of 
and interchange of programs. A group known as SHARE (the Society to 
Help Avoid Repetitive Effort) is concerned with the IBM 704 (5): another 
group called USE (Univac Scientific Exchange) is fulfilling a similar 
function for the Univac Scientific 1103 A; and a Midwestern University 
Computer Users Committee is primarily concerned with the IBM 650. 


Numerical Analysis 
been a spate of books concerned with 


the theory and practice of numerical analysis. But methods continue to 
be discussed for the most part in terms of the desk calculator situation. 
From among the many methods available for most standard calculations, 
for example, solving algebraic equations, there is not yet consensus as to 
the most effective methods for electronic computations. 

Dwyer’s textbook (34) on linear computations probably remains the 
best single reference for the educator altho written with a desk calculator 
orientation. Rao (88) discussed various multivariate technics of potential 
Importance to education, including some readily applied only upon an 
electronic computer. Textbooks covering the standard numerical course 


Were written by Hildebrand (56) and Nielsen (83). Forsythe (38) and 


Luke (71) listed selected references in numerical analysis. 


As might be expected. there has 


Computer Use in Education and Psychology 


This section deals with the use of computers in educational and psycho- 
n statistical method and 


logical research. Some associated developments i ; : 
research design are included. Since considerable attention has been given 
to factor analysis in order to restate it in mechanizable form, it will form 
the subject of a separate section. 
Predictive studies are an obvious av 


the number of predictors has generally is: Days 
computational grounds. This restriction is removed by computers. Vavison 


(29) used 34 predictors in her study of degree of frustration tolerance dis- 
played by nursery-school children. These included several product terms 
enabling weight to be given in the regression equation to interactions ob- 
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enue for computer use. Previously 
had to be limited to 10 or 12 on 
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‚ed between predictors. There is, of course, a greatly scene problem 
serv? . ace as the number of predictors is increased, but cross validation 
of A protection until such time as the statistician can supply a 
age eb m answer. Simon (97) employed multiple criteria in a 
een rtm study of Air Force mechanics. Each criterion measured a dif- 
osi dimension of job performance; dimensions were selected by a factor 
analysis of the criteria. Merrill and Bennett (79) discussed the application 
of temporal correlation technics in psychology in terms of electronic com- 
puter potentialities. Leiman (69) described the distribution of nearly 
12,000 airmen to jobs in accordance with differential aptitude indexes and 
predetermined quotas. Lee (68) considered computer use in nonlinear 
multivariate prediction, and Ziegler (121) developed a computer proce- 
dure for determining biserial correlations of items with a criterion. 
Computers have been used for experimentation upon the arithmetical 
properties of sampling problems and probability chains. The principle of 
the Monte Carlo method (80) is to estimate a quantity by random s 
rather than approximate it by calculation. A computing 
to calculate a sequence of numbers satisfying statistical tests for random- 
ness. Its greatest usefulness probably applies to cases when there are 
stochastic processes. Tocher (100) discussed the application of computers 
to sampling experiments which can be imitated in the computation. Rosen- 
thal and Ferguson (91) used a pseudo-random Sequence to determine the 
sampling distribution of the Friedman nonparametric test. Block (13), 
using empirical data (correlated items drawn from the Minnesota Multi. 
phasic Personality Inventory), examined the Proportion of items which 
indicated two samples to be significantly different at some given prob 
level when in fact the population had been randomly divided jn 
parts. 


ampling 
program is devised 


ability 
to two 


Two distinctly novel uses of computers were reported. Green (45) 
devised a procedure for preparing stimuli for form perception experiments 
with random elements introduced by generating displays on an oscilloscope 
by a computer program and photographing them on filmstrips. As a con- 
tribution to the rapid processing of, and decision making upon, a large 
amount of information (e.g., relative positions of many fast-moving air- 
craft), Rowan (92) used a computer, first to generate a simulated flight 
pattern, and then to synthesize the data and to make appropriate decisions 
on the best method for handling the situation. 

Tucker (105) seems to have been the first to consider the research 
potentialities of computers. He illustrated his dis 
of a computer for selecting test items with respect to their difficulty in such 
a way as to maximize validity. The suggested function was of such com- 
plexity that use of an electronic computer would be mandatory. Wrigley 
(116) summarized advantages and disadvantages of using compulers in 
psychological research and indicated some likely ch 
practice and research design. 
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Factor Analysis 


Factor analysis has traditionally involved recourse to human judgment 
in a way quite foreign to any other standard psychometric technic. High- 
speed machines, however, have made it essential to rewrite factor analysis 
(or any other classificatory technic which seeks to supersede it) in com- 
pletely objective form. 
ary factor analysis, Cattell (24) devoted a sec- 
new computational aids upon factor- 
s seems to have 


In a review of contempor 


tion specifically to the effects of the 
The need for more mechanizable procedure 


been largely responsible for the developments in communality estimation 
and in analytic methods of rotation already reviewed in Chapter VIII. 

When a computer is available, some mathematically more defensible 
method than the centroid can be used. The choice seems to lie between the 
Pearson-Hotelling principal axes method and the Lawley-Rao maximum 
likelihood method. Wrigley and Neuhaus (119) described the use of a 
computer for calculating principal axes solutions. Harris and Peirce (52) 
described a maximum likelihood solution adapted to the IBM 650. Rao 
(89) developed the maximum likelihood method (which he preferred to 
all the canonical method of factor analysis) in an especially convenient 
form for electronic computation, thereby supplying factor analysis with 
a mathematically derived test for the significance of factors. The feasibility 
of the maximum likelihood method, now that computers are available, was 
illustrated by Lord (70) in his analysis of speed factors (a 39-variable 
study). Because of the double iteration, however, to determine both the 
communalities and the number of significant factors, the method is slow 
to converge unless initial estimates are reasonably accurate. 

Comrey and Levonien (28) used a computer to compare the factors 
derived from the use of three different coefficients of correlation (the 
tetrachoric correlation, the phi coefficient, and the corrected phi coefficient. 
i.e, phi divided by maximum phi) and concluded that the phi coefficient 
was more acceptable for factor-analytic work than generally believed. 
Wrigley and Dickman (117) used an index of factorial matching to study 
sampling variability of loadings when a sample of subjects is randomly 
divided into two. 
ational aids are making possible factor analysis of large 
used a computer in a factor analysis 


dimensions of meaning. Comrey and 


analytic design. 


Detter comput 
sets of items. Osgood and Suci (85) 
of adjectival scales to determine the x 
Levonian (28) showed the practicability of determining the factorial 
structure of the items of as large an inventory as the MMPI by making 
centroid analysis of the principal scales in succession. Wrigley and others 


(120) factored a set of 200 dichotomous items measuring aircraft mechan- 
t method to enable systematic 


ics’ performance by modifying the square roo patum 
selection of pivot variables. Cattell (22) discussed the possibility of 
tational developments. 


enhanced use of P-technic because of compu 
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The possibility of a completely objective and therefore completely 
mechanizable system of factor analysis was recently demonstrated hy 
Wrigley (115). He proposed insertion of squared multiple correlations 
instead of communalities in the leading diagonal, analytic rotation of all 
factors with positive latent roots, dividing the sample randomly into two 
and repeating the procedure for each section, and then caleulating indexes 


of matching for the two sets of factors to determine the replicability of 
each factor. 


the situation where there are multiple dependent variables, and each 
eriterion dimension is to be predicted separately. Computers make this 
technic (along with much other disused multivariate algebra) practicable, 
Healy (55) reported a rotational method for computing canonical correla- 
tions, 


Other investigations have sought to replace factor analysis by some other 
technic taking more into account the patterns and clusters revealed by the 
data. Altho this configurational approach seems 
experience in psychology, and also with holistic theoretic 
development of satisfactory statistical methods has been delayed by the 
computational labor of examining a multiplicity of patterns, McQuitty 
nal problem, 
age analysis respectively, which have 


ryon (104) 
v machines, 


Punched-Card Procedures 


Ten years ago a sharp distinction could be made betw 
computers and punched.card equipment. The latter included sorters, tabu- - 
lators, reproducing punches, multiplying punches, and the like. The bound- 
ary is no longer so distinct. Electronic computers often have punched 


card machine, of control-panel wiring (59) 
computing manual based upon university use of punched-card equipment 
at the University of Wisconsin, and later supp 
for some standard computations (49), Lunneborg, Wright, and Ax (72) 


published some plugboard diagrams Prepared at the University of 
Washington. 
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Appel and Cooper (4), Bass and Wurster (10), and Deemer (30) con- 
sidered the use of mark-sense cards to eliminate card-punching and card- 
verifying. Traxler (102. 103) discussed the merits and demerits of the 
test-scoring machine, and Staugas (98) dealt with test scoring when item 
data were already punched on the cards. 

Correlational technies received a good deal of attention. Ayers and 
Stanley (8) described a rolling totals method for forming sums of squares 
and cross-products, while Burke (16) dealt with the special case when 
some numbers were negative. Procedures for solving multiple regression 
equations were presented by Allan and Attridge (1) and by Greenberger 
and Ward (46). The calculation of serial correlation coefficients was des- 
cribed by Payne and Staugas (86) and by Schipper and Gruenberger 
(94), and the computation of residual matrices in factor analysis was 
handled by Friedman and Ward (40). 

Various papers related to item analysis and test construction. MacLean 
and Tait (76) dealt with the computation of item and test means, variances, 
correlations, and item-selection indexes. A method for calculation of a 
joint occurrence matrix was described by Grace (44), while Caffrey and 
Wheeler (17) devised a new chi-square formula which. could be more 
simply handled on punched-card equipment. DuBois, Loevinger, and Smith 
(33) devised a method called edge punching for calculating variances and 
covariances of dichotomous items. Farrell and Stern (36) reported on cal- 
culation of tetrachoric correlations; and Siegel and Cureton (96). on the 
calculation of biserial correlations for the evaluation of items. . 

Kephart and Oliver (65) dealt with the scoring in the method of paired 
comparisons, and Kahn and Bodine (63) discussed Guttman scale analysis. 
The analysis of factorial experiments was considered by Bainbridge, Grant, 
and Radok (9), and the calculation of an uncertainty function in aa d 
tion theory by Newman (82). Katz (64) described the analysis of multip e- 
level sociometric data. Ward (111) illustrated the great saving 1n time 


made by an IBM 607 by reanalyzing data. 


Other Computational Aids 


ic com- 
Even in a period dominated by the emergence of the electronic 
were not entirely neglected. Gruen- 


puter, the simpler computational aids 
berger (47) advised on selection of a desk calculator, and p 
considered the circumstances in which a desk calculator is a ee : 
to punched-card equipment or electronic computers. Arno 


book on use of the slide rule. 


The Brain-Machine Analogy 
While there is general agreement that an electronic E is very 
different in its operation from a human brain, the points o v pes 
and contrast continue to interest scholars and led to a provocative an 
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hallenging series of papers. A symposium of the Institute of Radio 
challenging ~» n . = 
Engineers (101) provides a good start for any reader w 


anting to pursue 
this line of investigation. Other im 


portant papers were written by Me- 
Culloch (74), Turing (106), MacKay (75). Von Neumann (108), Wilkes 
(113), Ashby (7), and Shannon (95). Specific consideration was given to 
machine “learning” and machine “insight” by Oettinger (84) and Deutsch 
(31) respectively, while Kochen (60) considered * 


‘group behavior" of 
robots. 


Summary 


This review affords only a glimpse of the activity in the computational 
field from 1951 to 1957. Many references could not be cited for lack of 
space, and much other computational development remains unpublished. 
By now many universities have computing centers, and educators are regu- 
larly working with calculating machines and becoming familiar with their 
strengths and limitations. But the ficld is in a transitional state. There 
remains a shortage of trained personnel; there is redundant programing 
and rather little interchange of information from one organization to 
another; program libraries are often inadequately reported; there has 
probably been too heavy an emphasis on the traditional procedures of 
multivariate analysis; and the full range of mathematical and statistical 
potentialities has hardly yet been explored. Fattu’s comment of 1951 
remains appropriate to a considerable extent in 1957: “Adapting these 


new technics to research remains.” But the foundations have been laid. 
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CHAPTER X 


Action Research: A Teaching or a Research Method? 


BERNARD R. CORMAN 


Crosixe his 1953 review of action research, (the terms cooperative and 
cooperative action are favored currently), Wann (30) remarked that 
an action methodology was only beginning to emerge and that additional 
experimentation would be needed to make it practical for teachers to carry 
on research of a high quality. Since this major survey of the literature, the 
Review has carried a number of reports on the further development of the 
action-research line (11, 21, 29). It seems desirable, therefore, to evaluate 
these efforts as contributions to methodology as well as further to catalog 
the literature. As an organizing theme we are returning to Wiles’s earlier 
queries (32) on a distinction between action research and inservice train- 
ing. 

If we examine the writing about action research, it becomes apparent 
that some difference of opinion exists, even among those who are most 
enthusiastic, as to whether the action research approach does, in fact. 
constitute a new research departure. There are those who contrast action 
research with traditional or fundamental research (2, 3, 4, 5, 15). In its 
sharpest form this separation gives rise to statements to the effect that, 
instead of borrowing without cliange research methods from the sciences, 
research workers in education are now striking out on their own and 
building new skills (4). In a more moderate vein the distinction is made 
on the basis of the kinds of problems researched (1, 5, 25), on the adapta- 
bility of the research findings to real situations (5), on the motivation of 
the researchers (7), on the kinds of generalizations sought (15), on the 
i ed es jenen to the practitioner (12, 17), and niost often 
an rtantly on who do "arc ) 

Do any of these distinctions Er rure (or Ip 20- T E POE 
tions for a new methodolo 2 D male's ti pe 

Sy* Our answer will depend, of course, on a 


methodology (however great 
education of teachers). 
This is a rather sweeping judgment, but it 
If, for one thing, we examine the three majo 
action research (3, 14. 22), we wil] fin 
research used and of getting teachers 
their concerns are dealt with, the busin 


can be tested in several ways. 
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of the traditional methodologies and technics. This reduction is discerned 
by the writers. 

Others have seen the point as well. Thus Ahrens (1) spoke of the neces- 
sity of adapting the methods and procedures of the professional researchers. 
Shumsky (25) pointed out that the distinction between cooperative and 
individual research as separate processes was vastly overdrawn. Blum (5) 
saw the essential difference as one of the attitude of the researcher. 

Finally, to support the conclusion above, we can examine the production 
arch teams. These are some of the hypotheses that have 
resulted: that spelling will be improved if the material is chosen from 
“teal” material rather than from spellers (1); that students will benefit 
if common experiences, alternative methods of word attack, and oral 
experiences precede reading (28) ; that a survey will identify the nature of 
the remedial reading problems in a school (17); that favored reading 
material depends on content rather than length (18). 

The point is not at all that these hypotheses are trivial, for any method 
may be used to research trivia, and, moreover, there is no reason for 
questioning the authors when they state that the hypotheses were important 
to the teachers doing the research. The point is, rather, that these are hypo- 
theses which could have been arrived at thru any of the traditional methods. 
The argument is even sharper when we examine the technics by which the 
hypotheses were tested. Checklists, case studies, tests of means, and similar 
devices were employed. As a contrast, compare the jump forward in the 
nature of the hypotheses which were made testable by the introduction of 
a technic like analysis of variance, for example (27). . 

What is at issue is not the purity of research. Rather it seems important 
to achieve clarity about the nature of action research in order to protect the 
positive contribution which the approach has made. 

Common to many of the reported action researches are statements to the 
effect that teachers found cherished prejudices challenged, that leadership 
was developed, that lines of communication became clearer, that interest 


i i | ilitated 
in research was engendered, and that curriculum change was facili a 
orts of success in 1ncor- 


(1, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 28). There are rep i hi 
porating the approach both in the training of teachers and in the teaching 
ü hich will 


of public-school classes (10, 13, 20, 22, 26, 31). Any movement w 
lving in teacher education needs to be 


encourage a turn toward problem so feaonel on ni uu 
nourished. This, it would appear: is the distinctive contribution whic 
a 3 
action research does make. "m 
The emphasis on action research as a separate and distinctive modern 
research methodology to be contrasted with traditional methodologies 
o tt B . " . 

seems self-defeating of this positive contribution. Such emphasis introduces 
» ted evidence either about 


conceptions which will not produce warranted « 
gentis] or impractical problems. One example is the conception that 
research findings become valued only at the point where the teacher repli- 


cates them (12). Strictly read, such a conception negates the possibility of 
learning anything from the research efforts of others. We would find our- 


of the action-rese 
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selves asking questions which have been asked and answered many times 
before, and each of us would be put in the position of accepting only the 
answers obtainable with our own technical skill (3). Stemming from this 
viewpoint is a revival of the conception that there is some fundamental 
difference between applied and pure research, which takes expression in 
repeated statements that action researchers are somehow not interested in 
generalization, but only in whether or not teachers are accomplishing 
the things that they hope to accomplish (4, 7). But as Prewett (23) sug- 
gested. if our goal is to channel teachers into research rather than research 
into teachers, we need more rather than less concern for theory. 

The principal danger which results from a confusion of the teaching and 
research functions of action research is the justification for the relaxation 
of elementary safeguards of the warranty of evidence which results. It is 
one thing to defend oversimplified hypotheses (3), 


to overlook necessary 
controls (28), to encour 


age changing hypotheses in midstream (5), to 
ignore the problem of reliability in stating that teachers are best fitted to 
know what is going on in their classrooms (3), and so on. if our purpose 
is simply to get teachers to engage in group processes or to introduce them 
to problem-solving methods. It is something else again if we defend these 
practices as somehow contributing to the production of valid inferences. 
The original point of departure of action research was the failure of 
educational research to play a significant role in changing practice (6, 8). 


The answer found was to change the research personnel, to involve class- 
room teachers more directly in the research, 


mean that teachers will have to take 
necessary tools, and that rather than st 
will have to be given in the teacher-ed 
methods of inquiry. Corey (9) spelled 
action-research movement for the teacher-education program. 

Finally, note has to be taken of Blum’s argument (5) dist hay Harn: 
research movement is a revolt against th 


* Separation of fact and values. If 
educational research, whether done cooperatively or noncooperatively, by 
action or in action, by professional or amateur, is to be valued. it is 
necessary that the researchers make explicit the preferences that undergird 
their efforts, and tackle the problems which are most pressing rather than 
those which are most convenient. 
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Lovejoy, Philip C., P.O. Box 985, Castalia, Ohio. 
Lucio, William H., Assistant Dean, School of Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 
Lucow, William Harrison, Associate Professor, Faculty of Education, University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Luker, Arno H., Professor of Educational Psychology and Guidance, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
Lund, Kenneth W., stant to the General Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
wes Cernuda Hawkins, Bureau of Education Research, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lyle, Mary S., Professor of Home Economics Education, Home Economics Building, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Lyman, Howard B., Assistant Professor of Psychology, Department of Psychology, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
$ Lyon, Don O., Graduate Assistant in School Administration, 300 South Forest, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 
t McCall, William A., 433 Valencia Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 
Mos m Lloyd E., Associate Professor of Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
ndiana. 
McClelland, James N., Manager, Publications and Training Service, Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., Hawthorne Field, Hawthorne, California. 
MeClure, Worth, Executive Secretary Emeritus, American Association of School 
Administrators, ae California Street, N. W., Washington 8, D.C 
McClurkin, W. D., Director, Division of S 3 Meld Services. Coane Da i 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, en El PAAR Selita, Downy Peubuli 
MeCluskey, Howard Y., Professor of Educati sy gy, Sc E düenti 
University of Michigan’ Ang Arbus Mie Psychology, School of Education, 
McConagha, Glenn Lowery, Administrative Vicepresident, Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 
MacConnell, James D., Associate Professor of 
Stanford, California. 
McConnell, T. R., Professor of Higher Education, U 
4, California. (President of AERA, 1941-42.) 
Macdonald, James B., Apartment 4, 2302 Enfield Road, Austin 3, Texas 
McDonald, Richard J., Director of Research and. Guid s xas. 
District. 291 East First, Corning, New York. 
McFall, Kenneth H., Provost, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
oe John W., Superintendent, Vernon Public Schools, Box 1618, Vernon, 
exas. 


Education, Stanford University, 


niversity of California, Berkeley 


ance, Corning City School 
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MeGauvran, Mary E. Dean of Women, and Professor of Education, State Teachers 
College, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

MeGui Carson, Professor of Educational Psychology 
The University of Texas, Austin 3, Texas. : = 

MeKeachie, Wilbert J., Associate Professor of P 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

McKenna, Bernard H., Associate Executiv 
Council, Teachers College, Columbia University, 5 
27, New York. i 

Mackenzie, Gordon 
York 27, New York. 

McKillop, Anne Selley, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

McKim, Margaret Professor of Education, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Mackintosh, Helen K., Chief, Elementary Se 
Local School Systems, U. S. Office of Education, 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D. & 

McKone, Frederick W., Associate Professor, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

MeLaughlin, Katherine 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. 

McLaughlin, Kenneth F., Associate Professor and Director of University Test 
Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

McLure, William P., Director, Bureau of Educational Research and Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, lllinois. 

ision of Nursing Education, Teachers College, 


MeManus, R. Louise, Director, Diy n k 
Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 


McNally, Harold J., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. . 
MeQuagge, Carl L., As ociate Professor of Educational Administration, Mis: 
Southern College, Box 85, Station A, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
i School of Education, Northwestern 


MeSwain, E. T., Dean, 
State College of Washington, 


(Human Development), 


sychology, University of Michigan, 


e Secretary, Metropolitan School Study 
25 West 120th Street, New York 


N., Professor, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


hools Section, Division of State and 
Department of Health, Education, 


L., Retired Professor of Education, University of Cali- 


University, Evanston, 


Illinois. 

Mack, Esther, Assistant Professor, 
Pullman, Washington. 

Madsen, I. N., Counseling and Guidance (Private), 
daho. 

Mallinson, George Greisen, Dean, School of Graduate Studie: 
University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Maney, Ethel Swain, 121 Montgomery Avenue, 
Manolakes. George, Associate Professor of Education, 
ington Square, New York 3, New York. 
MARE Herschel T., Professor of Educationa 

ustin 3 "xas. 
tin 3; Texas um Study and Research, P 


Manwiller, Charles E., Director of Curricul R 
Schools, Administration Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. s 
P.O. Box 


Marriott, John C., Research Engineering Staff, Ford Motor Company, 


2053, Dearborn, Michigan. é : 
Martin, Miss Clyde I., Associate Professor of Curriculum and Instruction, College 
of Education, The University of Texas, Austin 3, Texas. i 
Martin, Edwin D., Assistant Superintendent, Secondary Education. 

Schools, Houston, Texas. , 

Martin, W. Howard, Associate P 

Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. . 

Mason. John M.. Associate Professor, Teacher Education, College of Education, 
Hall, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Michigan State University, F-12 Wells à ] 
Masters, Harry V., President, Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Mathews, Chester 0O., Professor of Education and Director, Evaluation Service. 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


School of Education, 
620 Sixth Avenue, Lewiston, 


s, Western Michigan 


Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. —. 
New York University. Wash- 


] Psychology, The University of Texas, 
ittsburgh Public 


Houston Public 


rofessor, Agricultural Education, University of 
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Mathis, Byron Claude, Assistant Professor, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Matteson, Ross W., Associate Professor, Counseling Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Matthews, Joseph L., Assistant Director, Division of Extension Research and 
Training, Federal Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
29, D. C. 

Maucker, J. William, President, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Maul, Ray C., Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Maw, Wallace H., Associate Professor of Education, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. MEUM 

Maxwell, J. S., Associate Professor of Education and Principal, University Laboratory 
School, 212 Education Building, Columbia, Missouri. : 

Mayo, Samuel T., Assistant Professor of Education, Loyola University, 820 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Mayor, John R., Director of Education, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

t Mead, Arthur R., Director Emeritus of Educational Research, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. (1719 N. W. Sixth Avenue, Gainesville, 
Florida.) 

Mech, Edmund V., Assistant Professor, Psychology Department, Pennsylvania State 
University, 205 Burrowes Building, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Meder, Elsa M., Associate Editor, Educational Department, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Medley, Donald M., Assistant Professor of Education, Division of Teacher Education, 
Municipal Colleges of New York City, 535 East 80th Street, New York 21, New York. 

Meece, Leonard E., Professor, Educational Administration, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Melcher, George, Superintendent Emeritus, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri. (Secretary-Treasurer of AERA, 1915.18.) 

Melville, S. Donald, Associate Director, Cooperative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Meredith, Cameron W., Professor of Psychology, State University of New York, 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 

Merenda, Peter F., Research Psychologist, 1701-70th Street, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Mero Bars J., Director, Laboratory School, Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 


Merwin, Jack C., Assistant Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
New York. 

Michael, William B., Director, Testing Bureau, and Professor of Psychology and 
Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Michaelis, John U., Professor of Education, Department of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, California. 

Miles, John R., Manager, Education Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Miles, Matthew B., Assistant Professor of Education, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 

Miles, Vaden We Professor of Physics, Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Millard, Cecil V., Director, Child Development Laboratory, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Miller, Lebern N., Associate Professor of Education, D t t of Education, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma. mus ENDORSE 0 E 
Miller, Murray Lincoln, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Illinois State Normal 

University, Normal, Illinois. 

Minnich, A. E., Director of Personnel, Middletown City Schools, 1410 First Avenue, 
Middletown, Ohio. : uu 

Mitchell, Mrs. Blythe C., Editor, Division of Test Research and Service, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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Mitchell, Guy C., Professor of Education and Director of Graduate Studies, Mis- 
sissippi College, Clinton, Mississippi. 

Mitzel, Harold E., Acting Director, Office of Research and Evaluation, Division of 
Teacher Education, Municipal Colleges of New York City, 535 East 80th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 

Moffitt, Mrs. Mary W., Assistant Professor, Queens College, Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing, New York. 

$ Moldstad, John A., Assistant Professor of Education and Ass 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

** Monroe, Walter S., Distinguished Professor of Education Emeritus, University 
of Illinois. (211 South Castanya Way, Menlo Park, California.) (President of AERA, 
1916-17; Editor, Encyclopedia of Educational Research 1940 and 1950 editions.) 

Moonan, William J., Director, Statistical Division, USN Personnel Research Field 
Activity, San Diego 52, California. 

+ Moore, Clyde B., Professor Emeritus of Education, School of Education, Cornell 


University, Ithaca, New York. . NE 
Moore, Harold E., Director, School of Education, University of Denver, Denver 10, 


istant in Research, 


Colorado. "T€ 
Moore, Walter J., Associate Professor, College of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. x 
Morgan, Barton, Professor of Education, Iowa State College, 220 Curtiss Hall, 
Ames, Iowa. . i 
Morgan, Walter E., Chief, Dependents Schools Branch, HQ Pacific Air Forces, APO 
953, S F »isco, California. 
55, oan Praise occa State. Teachers College, Bridgewater, 


Moriarty, Mary J., Professor of Education, 


Massachusetts. i 
Mork, Gordon M. A., Associate Professor of Ed 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Morneweck, Carl D., Director of Research, Departme 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Education Building, H 
Morphet, Edgar L., Professor of Education, University 
California. ] 
Morrison, Mrs. Harriet Barthelmess, Consulting 
shire. . te 
Morrison, J. Cayce, Director, The Puerto Rican Study—The Education and id 
ment of Puerto Ricans in New York City, New York. (President of AERS 29-30; 
Chairman, Editorial Board, Review of Educational Research, 1943-1948; Chairman, 


En Editorial Board, sieve ve tucational Research, 1947-1949, 1956: .) 
Board of Editors, En-yclopedia of Educational p. om Teachers College, 


Mort, Paul R., Richard March Hoe, Professor $ 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. (President of AERA, 1951-52.) 

Morton, R. L., Professor of Education, The Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. i*? 
president of AERA, 1931-32.) i 

Mosier, Earl E., Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, Department of 
Ed i à P 

Medion re o Machen Broakiine High School, 115 Greenough Street, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. . — € 

Mouly, George Joseph, Professor of Education, University of Miam, 
Florida. 

Moynihan, The Rev. James F., ae Professor of P: 
College, 's Hill 67, Massachusetts. ] 

Md e Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education, 228 
N s hicago 1, Illinois. 

Munves ee Assistant en es of Education, New York 

iversi Y i Square, New York 3, New York. 

wines e Gs Head. Department of Psychology. Wesleyan College, Macon, 
€ i d Director, Exten- 

., Associate Professor, Educational Psychology, and Director, Exte 
uw xr om E Field Service Bureau, Extension Building 201, The University 


of Texas, Austin 3, Texas. 


ucation, University of Minnesota, 


nt of Public Instruction, 
arrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
of California, Berkeley 4, 


Psychologist, Derry, New Hamp- 


Coral Gables, 


sychology and Education, Boston 


$ Membership begins January 1, 1958. 
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ssistant Director of Studen 
phy. Harold Da m Commerce, Texas. 

Mury East Texas Stat 3 E Peai Schön o 
lege, Eas en A., Professor ol Education, School « 

Murphy, Hel ies Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts, 

332 Bay cil T., Associate in Test Development, | 

Myers, i sens Princeton, New Jersey. - oun 

sa Edi ich li. JU ‚ds Mills ayne C y 

P ess can C., Editor, Highlights for Children, Boyds Mills, ly 
a a aE W., Superintendent, Flint Publi 

Mere us and Crapo Street, Flint 8, m 

Nally, Thomas P. F., Associate Professor, Department of Education and Psychology: 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
Naslund, Robert A., Associate Professor of Education, 
California, Los Angeles 7, California 

Nason, Doris E., Assistant Professor of Education, 

U-33, Storrs, Connecticut, 

Natale, Joseph Paul, 
Public Schools, 414 F. 
athanson, Jules L., 
Hartford, Connecti 
avarra, John G 
North Carolina, 

Nelson, Clarence H 
Lansing, Michigan, 

Nelson, Kenneth G 
Research Field Act 

Nelson, M. J., Dean of the Colle, 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


* Nelson, Milton G. (Retired), 166.191 Avenue North, Lake W 
Nemzek, Claude L shairman, Education Department uate He 


Texa ate Col- 
t Personnel, East Texas State 


f Education, Boston University, 


s . ae Sessa. SU 
educational Testing Service, 


c Schools, Oak Grove Campus, East 
Michigan, 
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Assistant Director, De 
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Director of Re 
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rofessor of Science, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
+> Office of Evaluation Services, Michigan State University, East 
+> Director, Training Research Division, U. S. Naval Personne! 
ivity, 19th and East Capitol Streets, N, W., Washington 25, D. C 


ge and Dean of Instruction, Iowa State Teachers 


"> 


orth, Florida. 
Michigan, 


ersity of Detroit, Detroit. 
Nerbovig, Marcella H., Associate P 
DeKalb, Illinois, 


roféssor of Education, Northern Illinois 

Nesi, Carmella, Principal, Junior High School 1 
New York. 

Netzer, Royal F., President, State Unive 

Newell, Clarence A., Professor of Educ. 

University of Maryland, College Park 

Newland, T. Ernest, Professor of Educ 


University: 


43, 120 West 231st Street, Bronx 63, 


niu p Sachers College, Oneonta, New yon 
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; Maryland, ENT 
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Noll, Victor H., Professor of Education, Michigan gio Toni, Urbana, Hino 
Michigan. e 


Nolstad, Arnold R., Ass 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
North, Robert D., Jr., Assistant Director, Ed i 
eed New York 32, New York, Cuicationa] Record 
Northby, Arwood S. Director, Division of S 
didi Storrs, Connecticut, Student P 
Norton, John K., Director, Division N— Admin: ome 
‘alias, Columbia University, New York 27, Nein and 
1927-28.) . , 
Nothern, E. F., Assistant Professor of Education 
Hall, Lawrence, Kansas, h 
O’Brien, Cyril C., Associat 
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niversity, East Lansing 
ociate Professor of Mathematics, North Carolina State 


s Bureau, 21 Audubon 
€rsonnel, University of Con- 
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University of Kansas, 307 Bailey 
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sity, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, Partment of Education, Mazgueiie Ui 
T Obrien, F. P., Professor Eme 
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Odell, C. W., Professor of Education, Uni 
Ohlsen, Merle M., Professor of 
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1 ME m J. Director, Preventive Psychiatry Research Program, State 
O'Kelles, G owa, lowa ( ity, lowa. 
ee wee se Specialist in Teacher Training & Service Studies, Ag 
and Welfare E hl S. Ofice of Education, Department of Health, E 
Oliverio x E as tingtor GM D.C. 
Inivoreity às Ellen, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
Olson, Will. ‘ d C oe 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 
en p j m Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan, 
Oppenheim . resident of AERA, 1948-49.) . . 
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ó “rance, 
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ace, C n ‘college, l i 0. Box Station A, Hattiesburg 
Ne obert, Chairman, Psychology Department, ` 
Park . ew York. 
Paris Margaret B., Associate Professor, Brooklyn 
img al n Director, Research and Publications, 
ürsons Rn rate House Annex, Dover, Deleware. 
PARR Gay, "A a Y. Professor of Education, Murray State 
N Tann-I " Harry, Associate Professor of Education ar 
Doe ag n Institute. of School Experimentation, Teachers 
Pate, Ey T New York 27, New York. : 
niversiis "s Rebecca, Vice-Dean, Division of Home Economics. Oklahoma State 
atterson us tillwater, Oklahoma. 
sity, Medf ranklin K., Lincoln Filene I 
Patterson. ord 55, Massachusetts, 
trier RI Gordon E., Director of Research. . 
Patterson, 1580 Yarrow Street, Lakewood 15, Colorado. we | 180 W 
Uni William Rex A., Director of Guidance, Arcadia High School, ^ . 
Pattish: em Place, Arcadia, California. 
Virginia" E an G., Jr., Associate Profe 
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lowe” Mattie, Professor of Home Economics 
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rsity of Louisville, Louis- 
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American Institute for Research, 6135 
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t Perry, Winona M., Emeritus Professor of Educational ‚Psychology and Measure- 
ments, University of Nebraska. (Mailing address: 92 Whitmarsh Street, Providence 
7, Rhode Island.) 

Peters, Herman J., Associate Professor of Education, Armory 4, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Peterson, Elmer T., Dean, College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Peterson, LeRoy, Coordinator of Extension, Milwaukee Area, University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, 1106 Wisconsin Tower Building, 606 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. i 

Peterson, Shailer, Secretary, Council on Dental Education, American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Petty, Walter T., Assistant Professor of Education, Sacramento State College, 6000 
J Street, Sacramento 19, California. $ A 

Pflieger, Elmer F., Coordinator, Television Teaching Project, Detroit Public Schools, 
9345 Lawton, Detroit 6, Michigan. . 

Phay, John E., Professor of Education, Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search and Director of Summer Session, University of Mississippi, University, 

Tississippi. 

Phillips, Beeman N., Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Department of 
Educational Psychology, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Phillips, Murray G., Coordinator of Instructional Materials, Garden City Public 
Schools, 61 Hilton Avenue, Garden City, New York. 

Phipps, George C., Principal, J. N. Thorpe School, 8914 Buffalo Avenue, Chicago, 

inois. 

Pierce, Truman M., Dean, School of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Pindell, Watson F., Specialist in Research, Department of Education, 3 East 25th 
Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

Pirie, Duncan A. S., Head, Exact Sciences Department, Detroit Public Schools, 4628 
Devonshire Road, Detroit 24, Michigan. 

Pitkin, Fred E., Research Director, Massachusetts Teachers Association, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

Pitt, Clifford C., Associate Professor, Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, 371 Bloor Street, West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Plumlee, Lynnette B. (Mrs. R. H.), Personnel Research and Testing, Sandia Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Polansky, Lucy, Assistant Professor of Education, Queens Cellege, Flushing 67, New 
York. 

Polley, John W., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 

Polster, Arthur H., Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento City Unified School Dis- 
trict, P. O. Box 2271, Sacramento 10, California. 

Popham, W. James, Institute of Educational Research, Indiana University, Rogers- 
K, Bloomington, Indiana. 

§ Porter, Douglas, Instructor in Education, Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Education, Laboratory for Research in Instruction, 7 Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 

Porter, Gerald A., Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 

Porter, Robert M., Associate Professor of Education, State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, New York. 

Potter, Mary A. (Retired), 1533 College Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin, (Address: 
October 15 to May 15, Route 1, Stuart, Florida.) (Formerly Consultant in Mathe- 
matics, Board of Education, City Hall, Racine, Wisconsin.) 

Potter, Muriel C. (Mrs. Harry Langman), Associate Professor of Education, East- 
ern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. EN 

Potthoff, Edward F., Director, Bureau of Institutiona] Research, University of Illi- 
nois, 1114 West Green Street, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Pounds, Ralph L., Professor of Education, Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. à 

Powell, Jackson O., Dean, College of Education, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, 
Kansas. 

Powell, Marvin 
Reserve Universi 

Pratt, Edward, A ate Professor of Education, School of Education, Southern 
Methodist. University, Dallas Texas. 

Prentis, Roy C., ant Professor, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
224 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Prescott, George A., Director of Guidance and Special Services, Norwalk Public 


Schools, Norwalk, Connecticut. 
Pressey, Sidney L., Professor of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio. 
Preston, Ralph C., Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


tant Professor of Education, Division of Education, Western 
eveland 6, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 
Price, Robert Diddams, Assistant Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincin- 


nati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. . . . 
Pruett, Rolla F., Director of Research, State Department of Public Instruction, 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
Pugmire, D. Ross, Professor of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 


homa. " Erz — 
Quigley, Eileen E., Dean, School of Home Economics, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. y , - . " 
Rabinowitz, William, Instruc in Education, Division of Teacher Education, Office 
of Research and Evaluation, st 80th Street, New York 21, New York. 
Ralston, Mack A., Assistant Professor of Education, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Arizona. TQ di PERS 
Rand, E. W., Executive Dean, Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, Texas. N au 
Rankin, Paul T., Assistant Superinten lent of Schools, Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. (President of AERA, 19. 1.) | . 
Rarick, G. Lawrence, Professor of Physical Education, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. . k 
Rasmussen, Elmer M., Registrar, Dana College, Blair, Nebras a. — RÀ 
Ratchick, Irving, Director of Pupil Personnel Services, Union Free School Dis 
#5, North Village Green, Levittown, Long Island, New York. 
Ravitz, Leonard, Lecturer in Education, School of Education, 
ware, Newark, Delaware. a ; = 
Raymond, Dorothy, Reading Consultant, Public Schools, Waterville, Maing, hool of 
Read, John G., Professor of Education, The Science Education d na zm 
Education, Boston University, 332 Bay State Road. Boston 15, Mas: ac Pis 
Reals, Willis H., Professor, Adult Education, Washington University, St. Louis 
Missouri, m " Edu- 
Reason, Paul L., Specialist, Educational Records and Reports, U. = ue v : 
cation, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, W ashington 29, © 
Redd, George N., Dean, Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. — enam Hall SU, 
Reid, Jackson B., Associate Professor of Educational Psychology. SU 
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